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While  biographies  of  naval  men  are  usually  re- 
plete with  interest,  on  account  of  the  hazards  and 
stirring  incidents  of  the  sea,  few  general  records  of 
nautical  events  have  been  found  to  attract  attention, 
beyond  the  value  that  is  attached  to  naked  facts.  If 
such  has  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  histories  of 
even  the  marine  of  Great  Britain,  a  service  that 
admits  of  the  unity  and  interest  belonging  to  the 
operations  of  fleets,  still  more  may  it  be  looked  for  in 
the  recoius  of  the  isolated  and  simpler  incidents  of  a 
navy  like  that  of  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  of 
overcoming  this  great  obstacle  has  been  foreseen  from 
the  commencement  of  this  Work,  and  some  attempts, 
that  are  connected  with  the  arrangements  of  thu 
subject,  have  been  made  to  obviate  it.  The  writer  is 
far  from  flattering  himself  with  entire  success,  for  a 
history  of  detached  combats  is,  in  truth,  a  series  of 
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episodes,  the*  mind  scarcely  hocominp;  concentrated  on 
one,  wlion  it  is  required  to  give  its  attention  to 
another,  while  the  connecting  materials,  according  to 
the  ordinary  practice,  are  merely  a  dry  detail  of 
documents. 

In  order  to  overcome,  in  some  measure,  this  be- 
setting difficulty,  as  little  reference  as  possible  is  made 
to  documents,  in  the  body  of  the  Work. 

The  first,  and  great  desideratum  of  history,  is  truth  ; 
the  second,  just  reflections  on  it.  If  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  trutli  for  the  more  important  leading  events 
of  the  world  be  universally  admitted,  this  difficulty  is 
increased  when  the  subject,  by  its  essential  character, 
requires  an  infinity  of  detail.  Battles,  whether  by 
sea  or  land,  are  never  seen  by  the  contending  parties 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  their  descriptions 
are  usually  more  conflicting  than  any  other  portions 
of  history.  Of  course,  a  Work  that  contains  little 
more  than  a  narrative  of  combats,  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  errors.  Great  anxiety  has  been  felt  to  remove,  as 
much  as  possible,  this  objection  from  the  present  book ; 
and,  while  some  mistakes  doubtless  exist,  the  writer 
trusts  his  honest  endeavours  have  not  been  altogether 
useless.  That  there  are  many  omissions  is  highly 
probable,  but  in  no  instance  can  he  reproach  himself 
with  the  commission  of  intentional  faults  of  any  kind. 
Authorities   being    of   so    much    moment  to  the 
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liistorinn,  it  wag  intended  to  quote  them,  bnt  it  was 
80on  found  that  it  would  require  nearly  as  much  room 
to  cite  thcf^e  names,  and  all  the  minute  circumstances 
by  means  of  which  information  has  been  gleaned,  as  to 
relate  the  events  themselves.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
best  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  many  officers 
of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation  have  consented  to 
add  their  oral  information  to  that  which  was  to  be 
obtained  from  official  reports,  public  documents,  and 
other  sources. 

To  the  officers  above  alluded  to,  the  wri*'  r  wishes  to 
make  his  public  acknowledgments,  for  the  liberality, 
patience,  and  clearness  with  which  they  have  favoured 
him  with  their  explanations.  Witnesses  of  what 
they  have  related,  their  accounts  have  been  given  with 
a  caution,  modesty,  and  fairness  that  lend  a  double 
value  to  their  authority.  Much  liberal  assistance 
has  also  been  received  from  the  Department,  and  from 
the  eminent  citizen  at  its  head.  To  James  E.  De 
Kay,  M.D.,  the  writer  is  under  peculiar  obligations,  for 
the  friendly  and  handsome  manner  in  which  he  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  latter  many  notes  taken  with  care, 
which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations.  To  the  library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  the 
writer  is  equally  indebted  for  much  valuable  and 
interesting  matter,  and  he  would  be  wanting  in  sensi- 
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bility  were  he  not  publicly  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  generous  manner  in  which  its  stores  of  information 
have  been  thrown  open  to  him.  To  the  City  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  also,  though  established  on  a  principle 
that  allowed  him  more  claim  to  ask  for  aid,  he  is 
under  great  obligations,  its  shelves  usually  supplying 
the  required  authorities  when  other  sources  have  failed. 
He  desires  also  to  mention  his  obligations  to  the 
Naval  Chronicle  of  Mr.  Goldsborough,  in  which  book 
he  has  found  much  accurate  and  useful  matter. 

Some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age  have  im- 
paired the  dignity  of  their  works,  by  permitting  the 
peculiarities  of  style  that  have  embellished  their 
lighter  labours,  to  lessen  the  severity  of  manner  that 
more  properly  distinguishes  narratives  of  truth.  This 
danger  has  been  foreseen  in  the  present  instance, 
though  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  seldom  rises 
to  the  level  of  general  history,  offers  a  constant 
temptation  to  offend.  A  middle  course  has  been 
adopted,  which  it  is  hoped,  while  some  defects  of 
execution  may  probably  be  detected,  will  be  found  on 
the  whole  to  be  suited  to  a  recital  of  facts,  in  the 
familiar  form  that,  in  a  measure,  the  incidents  have 
demanded.  Without  some  concessions  to  details, 
sufficient  interest  could  not  have  been  secured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  vessels  are  rated  in  this 
work  differently  from  what  the  public  has  been  acciis- 
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tomed  to  consider  accurate.     Every  mode  of  rating  is 
liable  to  some  objections,  and  nothing  is  more  fal- 
lacious than  to  estimate  the  power  of  a  ship  by  the 
number  of  her  guns.     Two  great  elements  of  force 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  vessel  of  war:   the 
ability  to  annoy,  and  the  ability  to  endure.     A  ship  of 
one  thousand  tons  burthen,  armed  with  one  heavy 
gun,  might  resist  for  a  long  time  a  dozen  vessels  of 
thirty  tons,  each  armed  with  the  same  species  of  gun. 
This  advar^age  would  arise  from  the  greater  ability  of 
the  large  vessel  to  endure.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  ship,  armed  with  one  heavy  gun,  would  probably 
capture  a  similar  vessel  armed  with  twenty  very  light 
guns,  her  ability  to  annoy  being  the   greatest.     A 
thirty-two,  according  to  the  old  mode  of  rating,  carries 
twenty-six  twelves  on  her  gun-deck,  and  a  thirty-six 
carries  twenty-six  eighteens  on  her  gun-deck,  both 
vessels  often  possessing  the  same  armaments  on  their 
quarter-decks  and  forecastles.     Here  are  two  ships  of 
the  same  number  of  guns,  but  of  very  unequal  force, 
the  one  being  a  twelve-pounder  frigate,  and  the  other 
an  eighteen-pounder  frigate.     With  a  view  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  comparative  forces,  the  old  English 
mode  of  rating  has  been  carried  through  the  American 
navy  in  this  Work,  in  order  to  make  one  vessel  properly 
compare  with  another.     Thus  the  New  York  frigate 
was  properly  called  a  thirty-six,  while  the  Adams  was 
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improperly  called  a  thirty-two,  her  true  rate  having 
been  that  of  a  twenty-eight,  &c.  Some  apparent 
discrepancies,  however,  will  be  seen  in  this  book. 
The  Enterprise,  for  instance,  is  at  first  called  a  twelve, 
and  subsequently  a  fourteen.  The  difference  is  owing 
to  alterations  in  the  piercing  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the 
nature  of  her  armament,  as  this  schooner  underwent 
repairs.     Other  small  vessels  were  similarly  altered. 

With  these  few  explanations,  a  task  that  has  long 
been  meditated,  but  which,  after  all,  has  been  hurriedly 
accomplished,  is  submitted  to  the  world,  with  quite  as 
much  apprehension  as  hope. 


May,  1839. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As,  in  a  single  life,  man  passes  through  the  several 
stages  of  his  physical  and  moral  existence  from  in- 
fancy to  age,  so  will  the  American  of  the  present  gene- 
ration witness  the  advance  of  his  country,  from  the 
feeblenesss,  doubt,  and  caution  of  a  state  of  conscious 
weakness,  to  the  healthfulness  and  vigour  of  strength. 
So  rapid,  however,  have  been  the  transitions,  that 
opinion  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  facts  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  it  is,  that  even  American  statesmen  rea- 
son on  the  policy  of  the  republic,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  youth,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  all  the 
important  changes  that  have  occurred,  within  the  last 
forty  years  ;  for,  to  adapt  the  argument  to  the  level  of 
circumstances,  in  a  country  like  America,  requires  a 
mind  of  incessant  activity,  and  one  accustomed  to 
reason  in  advance,  rather  than  in  the  rear  of  events. 

In  no  great  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  are  these  truths  more  apparent,  than 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  Navy.     While  those  who  have 
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reflected  have  clearly  foreseen  that  the  republic  must 
assert  its  place  in  the  scale  of  nations,  defend  its  terri- 
tory, and  maintain  its  rights,  principally  by  means  of 
a  powerful  marine,  all  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
has  been  slow,  uncertain,  and  marked  by  a  policy  as 
timid  as  it  has  been  fluctuating.  Three  several  times 
did  the  national  legislature  authorise  the  construction 
of  vessels  of  force,  before  they  were  built ;  and  they 
were  finally  put  into  the  water  at  a  period  when  they 
could  not  be  rendered  available  against  an  enemy. 
Thirty  years  since,  the  opinion  that  there  was  some- 
thing unsuited  to  American  policy  in  the  employment 
of  two-decked  ships,  appears  to  have  been  as  general 
in  the  country  as  it  was  en'oneous.  Because  the  na- 
tion had  recently  been  too  feeble  to  employ  agencies 
that  implied  so  much  force,  it  was  secretly  fancied  that 
the  obstacles  were  permanent.  In  other  words,  opi- 
nion had  not  kept  an  even  pace  with  facts. 

It  has  long  been  confessed  that  America  possessed 
every  qualification  for  the  creation  of  a  powerful  navy, 
but  men  and  money.  The  necessary  skill,  the  re- 
quired aptitude  for  sea  service,  and  the  other  requisites, 
have  always  been  admitted ;  but  it  has  been  asserted 
that  neither  the  finances  nor  the  population  would 
allow  of  the  drain  on  their  resoures  that  is  unavoid- 
ably connected  with  a  strong  mariue.  The  two  defi- 
ciencies, if  they  actually  existed,  would  certainly  be 
fatal. 

In  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  the  republic 
of  the   United    States  expended    considerably    more 
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than  50,000,000  dollars  on  its  current  military  ope- 
rations,   without   reference  to   the  large   sums  that 
were  subsequently  paid  on  the  same  account.    This 
w»r  lasted   but  two  years  and  eight  mouths,  and 
during  the    first    season    its  operations   were  very 
limited.    Thus  30,000,000  dollars  more   were  paid 
on  account  of  military  charges,  in  the  two  years  of 
peace  that  immediately  succeeded,  making  a  total  of 
80,000,000.    It  is  known  that  even  this  large  sum  falls 
materially  short  of  the  truth.     During  the  same  five 
years,  the  money  expended  on  the  Navy  amounted  to 
only  30,000,000  dollars,  although  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  service  on  the  lakes  involved  an  enormous  and  an 
unusual  expenditure,  and  a  war  with  Algiers  occurred^, 
during  which  the  country  maintained  afloat  a  much 
larger  force  than  it  had  ever  previously  employed.     In 
addition,  the  greatest  part  of  this  expenditure  was  the 
cost  of  new  constructions.     It  follows,  that  America 
expended  nearly  two  dollars  on  her  army,  and  its  mili- 
tary operations,  in  the  war  of  1812,  for  every  dollar 
expended  on  her  navy,  including  the  expense  of  build- 
ing most  of  the  costly  vessels  of  the  service.     Had  the 
fact  been  precisely  reversed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
proportions  required  by  true  policy  would  have  been 
better  observed,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  country  would  have  reaped  the  advantage ;  for  no 
serious  invasion  of  America  will  ever  be  attempted  in 
the  face  of  a  strong  fleet,  after  the  country  shall  be 
provided  with  docks  and  arsenals,  by  means  of  which 
accidental  reverses  can  be   remedied.     By  dividing 
the  large  sum  expended  on  the  army  and  navy,  bc- 
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tween  the  years  1812  and  1816,  inclusively,  40,000,000 
dollars  would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  each  branch 
of  the  service,  which  would  have  given  8,000,000 
dollars  a  year  to  the  navy.  This  sum  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  force  of  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  with  a  suitable  number  of  small  vessels  to  cruise 
in  company.  Against  such  a  fleet  no  European  could 
have  attempted  an  invasion  of  a  coast  so  distant  from  its 
own  resources. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  of  1812.  Those  of 
the  present  day  in  no  degree  impair  the  principle, 
though  the  introduction  of  steam  may  modify  its  ap- 
plication. Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  these  state- 
ments are  liable  to  the  deductions  which  practice  is 
usually  found  to  make  .in  estimates,  since  they  are,  in 
truth,  results  and  not  premises.  The  only  departure 
from  a  known  fact,  is  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  actual 
current  expenditure  of  the  country,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  from  one  branch  of  its  public  service  to 
another. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  wherever  there  is 
money,  men  will  not  be  vanting.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  never  resorted  to  the 
most  obvious  means  of  manning  a  large  marine. 
Until  the  effort  shall  be  properly  made,  it  is  weak  to 
assume  the  impossibility  of  the  measure.  The  num- 
ber of  actual  seamen  necessary  in  a  large  ship  is 
much  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  not  a  moment,  during  the 
year  1814,  when  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels 
of  the  country  did  not  contain  people  enough  of  all 
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sorts,  with  a  proper  addition  of  landsmen,  to  man  a 
fleet  of  sufficient   strength  to  have  swept  the  Ame- 
rican seas.     The  impressed  American  seamen,   who 
were  put  into  the  prisons  of  England  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  in  1812,  would  of  themselves  have  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  petty  officers  and  seamen  of  ten 
sail  of  the  line  ;  and  had  only  those  ten  sail  of  the  line 
existed  a  few  years  previously,  it  is  probable  that  not 
one  of  these  men  would  have  been  the  subject  of  the  out- 
rage by  which  he  was  deprived  of  liberty.     Whenever 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  engaged 
in  a  war  with  any  great  naval  power,  and  shall  see  fit 
to  withhold  commissions  from  privateers,  granting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  proceeds  of  all  prizes  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  their  public  cruisers,  it  will  be  found  that 
adventurers  will  not  be  wanting.     In  the  contest  of 
1812  the  vessels  of  war  were  directed  to  destroy  the 
ships  they  took,  because  the  enemy  was  known  so 
closely  to  infest  the  coast,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  prize  in,  whereas  a  strong  force  would 
put  an   end  to  all  sorts  of  blockades.     Most  of  the 
prizes    taken    by  Capt.  Porter  in    the    Pacific,  and 
which   made   the   attempt  to   get    to   America,  tra- 
versed the  immense  distance  between  Valparaiso,  or 
the  Marquesas,  and  the  American  coast,  in  safety,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  when  a  few  days' 
or  a  few  hours'  run  from  port.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  political  measures,  as  in  all  other  in- 
terests of  life,  weakness  is  the  parent  of  misfortune, 
while  the  results  of  energy  and  force  are  in  an  aritli- 
nietical  proportion  to  their  means.     There  can  be  no 
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reasoning  more  unsound,  than  to  assume  that  the  con- 
sequences of  a  defective  policy  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
premises  of  a  wise  policy. 

A  careful  /eview  of  these  facts  and  principles  must 
satisfy  all  who  study  the  subject,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have  never  resorted  to  the  means 
necessary  to  develope,  or  even,  in  a  limited  sense,  to 
employ,  their  own  naval  resources.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  have  never  yet  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  powerful  marine  in  a  time  of  war,  nor 
have  felt  its  influence  in  sustaining  their  negotia- 
tions, and  in  supporting  their  national  rights,  in  a 
time  of  peace.  Hitherto,  the  ships  of  America  have 
done  little  more  than  show  the  world  what  the  re- 
public might  do  with  its  energies  duly  directed,  and 
its  resources  properly  developed,  by  demonstrating  the 
national  aptitude  for  this  species  of  warfare. 

But  the  probationary  period  of  the  American  marine 
is  passing  away,  and  the  body  of  the  people  are  begin- 
ning to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  their  fleets 
on  the  ocean.  It  is  no  longer  thought  there  is  an 
unfitness  in  the  republic's  possessing  heavy  ships ;  and 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
is  slowly  rising  to  the  level  of  its  wants.  Still  many 
lingering  prejudices  remain  in  the  public  mind,  in 
connexion  with  this  all-important  subject,  and  some 
that  threaten  the  service  with  serious  injury.  Of  these, 
the  most  prominent  are,  the  mode  in  which  the  active 
vessels  are  employed ;  a  neglect  of  the  means  of  cre- 
ating seamen  for  the  public  service ;  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  force  in   commission  on  the  American 
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coaet ;  the  substitution  of  nioaey  for  pride  and  self- 
respect,  as  tile  aim  of  military  men ;  and  the  im- 
pairing of  discipline  and  lessening  the  deference  for  the 
justice  of  the  state,  by  the  denial  of  rank. 

Under  the  present  system  of  employing  the  public 
vessels,  none  of  the  peculiar  experience  that  belongs 
to  the  higher  objects  of  the  profession  is  obtained. 
While  ships  may  be  likened  to  regiments,  as  regards 
the  necessity  of  manoeuvring  together,  there  is  one 
important  feature  in  which  they  are  totally  dissimilar. 
It  may  be  pretty  safely  thought  that  one  disciplined 
regiment  will  march  as  far,  endure  as  much,  and 
occupy  its  station  as  certainly  as  another,  but  no  such 
calculation  can  be  made  on  ships.  The  latter  are 
machines,  and  their  qualities  may  be  improved  by 
human  ingenuity,  when  their  imperfections  have  been 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Intelligent  comparisons 
are  the  first  step  in  this  species  of  improvement. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  dullest  mind,  that  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  fleet,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its 
success,  must  be  dependent  on  the  qualities  of  its 
poorest  vessels ;  since  its  best  cannot  abandon  their 
less  fortunate  consorts  to  the  enemy.  The  naval  his 
tory  of  the  world  abounds  with  instances,  in  which  the 
efforts  of  the  first  sea  captains  of  their  respective  ages 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  defects  of  a  portion  of  the 
ships  under  their  command.  To  keep  a  number  of 
vessels  in  compact  order,  to  cause  them  to  preserve 
their  weatherly  position  in  gales  and  adverse  winds, 
and  to  bring  them  all  as  near  as  possible  up  to  the 
standard  that  shall  be  formed  by  the  most  judicious 
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and  careful  commander,  is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of 
naval  experience.  On  the  success  of  such  efforts 
depend  the  results  of  naval  evolutions  more  frequently 
than  on  any  dexterity  in  fighting  guns.  An  efficient 
fleet  can  no  more  be  formed  without  practice  in  squa- 
drons, than  an  efficient  army  without  evolutions  in 
brigades.  By  not  keeping  ships  in  squadrons,  there 
will  also  be  less  emulation,  and  consequently  less 
improvement. 

Under  the  present  system,  three  principal  stations 
are  maintained ;  two  in  the  Atlantic,  and  one  in  the 
Mediterranean.  On  neither  of  these  stations  would 
the  presence  of  a  vessel  larger  than  a  sloop  of  war  be 
necessary  on  ordinary  occasions,  provided  a  force  of 
heavy  ships  could  periodically  and  unexpectedly 
appear  on  all.  It  is  seldom  that  a  single  ship  of  the 
line  is  required  on  any  service,  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
solitary  two-decked  vessel  could  have  no  great  in- 
fluence on  those  important  interests  which  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  to  refer  to  the 
agencies  of  fleets.  By  putting  in  commission  six  or 
eight  two-decked  ships,  and  by  causing  them  to  appear, 
from  time  to  time,  on  all  the  more  important  stations 
this  side  of  the  two  great  southern  capes,  the  country, 
at  no  material  additional  cost,  would  obtain  the  several 
objects  of  practice  in  fleets,  of  comparative  trials  of  the 
qualities  of  the  most  important  class  of  vessels  in  the 
navy,  of  a  higher  state  of  discipline,  and  of  a  vast  im- 
provement in  tlie  habits  of  subordination  on  the  part 
of  commanders,  a  defect  that  all  experience  shows  is 
peculiar  to  the  desultory  mode  of  service  now  in  use, 
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and  which  has  produced  more  naval  disaMtcrii  in  the 
world,  tlian  probably  any  other  one  cause.  In  a  word, 
the  principal  ends  of  a  navy  can  no  more  be  obtained 
by  the  services  of  single  ships,  than  wars  can  bo  de- 
cided by  armies  cut  up  into  battalions.  Small  vcMseU 
are  as  indispensable  for  lower  schools  of  practice,  af 
company  drills  in  an  army  ;  but  squadrons  alone  can 
produce  the  highest  class  of  officers,  the  steadiest  dis- 
cipline, or  the  desired  objects. 

In  addition  to  this  neglect  of  accustoming  the  ser- 
vice to  the  use  of  the  particular  sort  of  force  necessary 
to  render  a  marine  effective  for  great  ends,  the  history 
of  the  world  cannot  probably  supply  a  parallel  to  that 
forgetfulness  which  the  American  government  has 
manifested  of  all  the  known  incentives  of  human  exer- 
tions, in  the  management  of  the  navy.  A  portion  of 
the  inducements,  that,  under  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, are  freely  used  for  this  purpose,  under  a  system 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  are  necessarily  with- 
held, as  they  are  believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  the  institutions.  To  this  class  of 
incentives  belong  all  those  rewards  that  are  connected 
with  personal  and  hereditary  social  rank.  That  the 
power  to  confer  honours  of  this  nature,  is  a  vant  in- 
crease to  the  influence  of  a  government,  is  incontro- 
vertible ;  and  in  discarding  it  for  objects  that  are 
thought  to  be  of  still  greater  importance,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  neglect  its  substitutes. 
The  man  who,  refusing  to  adopt  remedies  that  he 
believes  unsuited  to  his  constitution,  is  discreet,  be- 
comes careless  and  culpable  when  he  carries  his  sys- 
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teni    Mt  fur   an  to  forgi't  tu  louk  fur  utliers  to  supply 
tlifir  placcp. 

Next  to  p<*rfionaI  reputation,  military  rank  is  thn 
liighetit  BtiinuluM  of  u  inilitury  life.  Its  posAcssioii 
entcm  into  all  the  day-dreams  of  the  young  aspirant 
for  fame  and  honours,  is  inseparable  from  self-respect, 
and  is  indissolubly  connected  with  discipline.  \Vit!i 
these  indisputable  truths  in  full  view,  they  \-\  >  ^i  iv 
Jiad  the  care  of  graduating  and  regulafiif;;  titib  im- 
jiortant  interest,  for  the  American  marii^',  huvre  inply 
selected  that  part  of  the  system  of  thf  m  „her  country 
that  did  not  conflict  with  populur  institutions,  s  iiiiout 
adverting  to  its  fitness  for  the  peculiar  state  of  things 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  was  like  rejecting 
the  heart  of  tiie  fruit  because  it  was  unhealthy,  and 
carefully  preKcrving  the  rind.  But  a  few  explanations 
will  render  our  meaning  more  clear. 

Tlio.  nature  of  the  English  government  is  no  secret. 
A  territorial  aristocracy,  promotion,  in  both  the  army 
and  the  navy,  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  favour,  or  of 
personal  power.  In  the  army,  the  mode  of  purchasing 
rank  has  been  adopted,  by  means  of  which  the  affluent 
are  at  all  times  enabled  to  secure  the  most  desirable 
stations  for  their  children ;  but,  professional  knowledge 
being  indispensable  to  n  f*oa-oflicer,  a  different  plan 
was  introduced  into  th^  tv  rirp.  A  .ding  to  this 
system,  the  name  of  l  ^y^j  was  entered  on  the  books  of 
a  ship,  and  after  he  had  been  thus  rated  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  it  was  competent  for  the  admiralty  to 
raise  him,  at  pleasure,  as  high  as  the  rank  of  captain, 
when  his  career  became  more  regular.      As  this  rank 
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of  captain,  bowcvcr,  iiflonlnl  niOHt  of  tlie  opixirtiinitit^ 
for  nc((iiiriiig  rc|mtation  aiul  iiionoy,  it  was  (he  first 
^reut  obj(><  of  all  uspirunts,  and  it  fiuitcd  tlir  |M>Iicy 
of  such  a  form  of  gQverniiu'iit  to  make  tl»o  inter- 
mediate steps,  between  the  condition  of  probation,  and 
that  when  the  officer  obtaintnl  hi?J  permanent  relative 
rank  for  life,  as  few  as  possible.  Thii-o  were  found  in 
the  British  navy  but  two  commissions  Ix'tween  the 
midshipman  and  the  captain  ;  that  of  a  lieutenant,  and 
that  of  a  master  and  commander.  When  the  narrow 
political  system  under  which  tliprfe  probationary  rankb 
were  established  was  in  full  activity,  the  sons  of  men 
of  influence  often  passed  through  the  stations  of  lieu- 
tenant and  master  commandant  in  twc  or  three  years. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  tind  captains  in 
command  of  frigates,  who  had  served  bit  eight  or  ten 
years  in  the  navy,  with  lieutenants  to  take  care  of  their 
ships,  who  had  passed  double  the  time  uuder  that  one 
commission  alone. 

Although  this  system,  so  far  as  the  i  jgulation  ot 
the  ranks  is  concerned,  was  adopted  entire  into  the 
American  service,  nothing  can  be  more  unsuited  to 
our  state  of  society,  to  policy,  and  to  the  a(  tual  wants 
of  the  navy.  For  many  years,  all  the  pro  notions  of 
the  American  marine  were  limited  to  three !  Even  at 
this  day,  with  full  experience  of  the  evils  of  a  system 
of  incentives  so  meagre,  and  of  a  concentration  of  rank 
so  destructive  of  self-respect  and  discipline,  tlie  life  of 
the  American  naval  officer  is  cheered  by  only  four 
promotions,  two  of  which  are  little  more  than  the 
changes  that  nature  herself  demands,  by  transferring 
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the  officer  from  the  duty  of  a  boy,  to  duty  more  be- 
coming a  man. 

He  who  lives  without  the  inspiriting  view  of  prefer- 
ment constantly  before  his  eyes,  literally  lives  without 
hope,  and  necessarily  without  ambition.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  in  a  country  where  so  many  social 
consequences  of  the  last  importance  are  justly  traced 
to  the  elasticity  of  a  hope  of  advancement  that  is  de- 
nied to  no  Ai^erican,  this  cruel  neglect  should  have 
been  manifested  to  the  interests  and  character  of  a 
branch  of  the  public  service  which  all  admit  to  be  of 
the  last  importance.  As  events  are  stronger  than  the 
human  will,  the  evil  consequences  of  this  indifference 
to  the  feelings  and  rights  of  the  navy  are  easily  to  be 
traced  ;  facts  having  forced  from  the  government  sub- 
stitutes for  the  legitimate  incentives  of  military  life, 
that  are  dangerous  to  the  military  character.  Money 
has  been  made  to  supply  the  place  of  ambition,  and  a 
new  pay-bill  is  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  corrective  of 
all  the  evils  of  a  great  moral  neglect,  and  of  a  most 
crying  injustice  ! 

It  is  time  that  America  began  to  think  for  herself 
on  a  subject  as  important  as  that  of  her  marine,  and 
to  frame  a  system  of  discipline  and  incentives,  of  re- 
sources and  practice,  better  suited  to  her  political,  so- 
cial, and  moral  condition,  than  the  factitious  and  ex- 
clusive state  of  things  which  has  so  long  served  her 
for  a  model.  Personal  influence  availing  nothing  in 
procuring  promotion  in  the  American  marine,  all  its 
officers  are  obliged  to  pass  through  the  same  stages  of 
probationary  service,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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cases  in  which  the  expediency  of  rewarding  success 
prevails,  each  individual  is  compelled  to  pass  an  equal 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  same  rank.  A  wise  policy 
would  impress  the  government  with  the  importance  of 
adding  as  many  stimulants  to  this  period  of  profes- 
sional life  as  comport  with  convenience  ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  facts  will  show  that,  while  practice  has 
exacted  concessions  to  necessity,  the  opportunity  of 
adding  the  incentives  of  promotion  has  been  strangely 
neglected.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  service  separated  in  practice,  by  stations  un- 
known to  the  laws,  while  the  commission  is  withheld 
from  the  individual  who  temporarily  performs  the  duty. 
It  is  not  easy  fully  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  civi- 
lians the  immense  results  that  are  dependent  on  a  due 
division  of  military  rank.  The  commission,  which  re- 
presents the  power  of  the  state,  in  a  short  time  becomes 
the  substitute  for  personal  qualities,  and  produces 
that  prompt  and  nearly  passive  obedience  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  military  movements.  The 
common  man,  or  the  officer,  who  at  any  moment  is 
required  to  risk  his  life  under  the  orders  of  another, 
has  need  to  strengthen  his  habits  of  submission  by  all 
the  auxiliaries  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise, 
without  injustice.  To  prevent  a  resort  to  abject  dread, 
nations  have  introduced  the  substitute  of  respect.  Equa- 
lity of  rank  is  uniformly  destructive  of  subordination, 
and  it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  a  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  navy,  to  place  in  the  ship  as  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  officers  as  may  comport   with   sim- 
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plicity  and  convenience.  A  regiment  has  always  six, 
and  sometimes  seven  distinct  classes  of  commissioned 
officers,  in  its  fighting  department ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  ship  should  not  be  equally  well  protected 
against  the  evils  of  insubordination,  though  it  is  usual 
to  limit  the  number  to  three. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  frequent  recurrence  of  pro- 
motions, also,  is  incalculable.  Each  step  is  an  incen- 
tive to  exertion  and  improvement,  and  a  corrector  of 
habits.  When  young  men,  in  particular,  are  con- 
demned to  pass  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  same 
rank,  the  spirit  grows  weary,  the  character  loses  its 
elasticity,  the  ambition  is  deadened,  and  the  duty  that, 
with  a  proper  attention  to  these  details,  might  be  ren- 
dered attractive,  becomes  monotonous  and  discou- 
raging. By  minute  divisions  of  rank,  those  personal 
sensibilities  which  are  apt  to  seek  relief  in  personal 
quarrels,  are  assuaged  by  the  habitual  deference  that 
is  paid  to  the  commission.  The  whole  history  of  the 
navies  of  the  world  furnishes  very  few  instances  of 
duels  between  sea-officers  of  different  ranks,  while,  un- 
happily, too  many  cases  may  be  found  of  meetings 
between  equals. 

While  the  American  service,  without  the  same  mo- 
tive, has  adopted  the  naked  system  of  the  English,  for 
the  inferior  stations  of  the  marine,  it  has  stopped  at 
the  rank  of  captain,  where,  in  truth,  the  great  incen- 
tives and  rewards  of  the  British  navy  really  commence. 
In  England,  while  there  are  only  two  commissions 
below  that  of  a  captain,  there  are  nine  superior.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  these  different  military  commissions,  must  be 
enumerated  several  professional  dimities,  with  the  in- 
centives offered  by  knighthood  and  social  rank. 

The  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  never  can  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  attract  the  highest  talents,  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  every  species  of  preferment  is  open  to  com- 
petition. Hope  has,  hitherto,  kept  the  naval  service  of 
America  together,  the  wantof  fleets  furnishing  an  appa- 
rent apology  for  trusting  to  the  future.  To  pretend,  how- 
ever, to  manage  fleets  with  officers  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  commanders  of  single  vessels,  infers  as  great  an 
absurdity  as  to  pretend  to  manage  ships  with  no  other 
rank  than  that  of  a  midshipman.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
greater  connexion  between  rank  and  discipline,  as  ap- 
plied to  fleets,  than  between  rank  and  discipline,  as 
applied  to  ships.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  the  con- 
stant personal  inspection  of  the  superior  to  aid  autho- 
rity ;  while  in  the  former,  obedience  arises  purely  from 
deference  to  the  commission,  and  the  obligations  of 
duty.  It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  man  to  pay  respect 
to  the  instructions  of  one  clothed  with  an  authority 
superior  to  his  own,  as  it  is  to  cavil  at  the  opinions 
and  instructions  of  his  equals.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the 
implicit  and  confiding  obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  self-relying  exercise  of  authority  on  the  other,  that 
are  indispensable  to  certain  and  combined  military 
operations,  without  imparting  to  the  superior  all  the 
power  that  habitually  attaches  itself  to  the  possession 
of  professional  rank. 

There  is  a  necessary  denial  of  some  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  incentives  to  public  service,  in  re- 
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publican  forms  of  government.  Personal  rank  is  with- 
held, on  a  general  and  wise  principle  ;  but  to  increase 
this  comparative  feebleness,  by  denying  professional 
rank,  is  to  add  wilfully  to  those  peculiar  defects  of  a 
political  system,  that  wisdom  would  teach  us  to  repair 
by  all  practical  means.  It  is  a  rule  of  morals,  that  a 
high  class  of  service  must  meet  a  high  scale  of  re- 
wards, and  that  a  low  scale  of  rewards  will  produce 
a  low  class  of  service. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  of  policy,  come 
the  claims  of  justice.  There  is  no  stronger  hold  on 
the  services  of  its  citizens,  than  a  perfect  reliance  on 
the  justice  of  a  state.  It  is  the  quality  that  most 
binds  a  man  to  his  country ;  which  most  elevates  that 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  which,  in  truth, 
renders  it  the  most  worthy  of  respect,  obedience,  and 
love.  If  the  community  that  ceases  to  pretect  the 
characters,  persons,  and  property  of  its  members,  loses 
all  moral  claim  to  their  allegiance,  so  does  the  state 
that  denies  the  rewards  due  to  its  servants,  weaken  its 
right  to  expect  extraordinary  and  profitable  exertions. 
It  may,  moreover,  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  rule,  that  the 
military  man  who  does  not  desire  military  rank,  is  de- 
ficient in  that  generous  ambition  which  courts  respon- 
sibility and  is  willing  to  encounter  danger. 

The  claims  of  justice  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Navy,  with  the  same  impunity  as 
in  most  other  instances  connected  with  the  public  ser- 
vice. Seamen  go  abroad  ;  they  appear  in  their  profes- 
sional stations  before  the  observation  of  foreign  states, 
and  are  placed  in  constant  contrast  with  the  servants  of 
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other  systems.  Republicanism  itself  is  brought  into 
disrepute,  in  denying  the  just  rewards  of  long  services 
to  officers,  by  attaching  to  it  the  weakness  of  a  neglect 
of  incentives,  an  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  discipline,  and  the  odium  of  injustice. 
It  is  by  forgetting  the  latter  quality,  more  through  the 
indifference  of  a  divided  power,  than  from  any  other 
cause,  that  republics  have  obtained  their  established 
character  of  being  ungrateful.  They  are  ungrateful 
because  they  neglect  those  means  of  security  that  are 
connected  with  a  just  system  of  rewards,  which  other 
states  respect  from  apprehension. 

The  necessity  of  creating  higher  rank  in  the  navy, 
on  account  of  its  influence  on  other  services,  more 
especially  when  acting  in  concert  with  American  fleets, 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  The  answer  to  this  prac- 
tical argument  has  usually  been  a  high  pretension  in 
behalf  of  the  republic  to  act  agreeably  to  its  own 
policy,  and  a  right  to  insist  that  any  notion  of  superi- 
ority that  it  may  choose  to  attach  to  the  station  of  a 
captain  in  its  own  navy,  shall  be  recognised  by  the 
agents  of  other  governments.  This  extravagant  idea 
can  be  supported  by  neither  usage,  reason,  nor  com- 
mon sense.  In  the  first  place,  all  international  ques- 
tions should  be  settled  by  the  general  consent  of  states, 
and  not  by  the  peculiar  policy  of  any  particular  com- 
munity. As  well  might  America  pretend  to  say  that 
its  charges  d'affaires  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassa- 
dors at  foreign  courts,  as  to  say  that  its  captains,  under 
any  circumstances,  shall  have  the  rank  of  admirals  on 
foreign  stations.     It  is  true,  a  nation  has  a  right  to 
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Bay  that  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  an  admiral  shall 
exist  in  its  marine,  under  another  appellation ;  but  it 
has  no  right  to  say  that  a  rank  recognised  by  itself  as 
merely  that  of  a  captain,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  honours  and  to  claim  the  authority  of  an  admiral, 
among  the  other  people.  The  usages  of  nations  must 
control  this  interest,  as  well  as  all  others  that  equally 
affect  different  states ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  new, 
or  peculiar,  in  captains  occasionally  commanding 
squadrons,  under  the  temporary  title  of  commodores, 
among  all  the  naval  powers  of  Christendom,  other 
people  may  object  to  America's  attaching  a  new  im- 
portance to  an  old  commission.  The  pretension  might 
as  well  be  set  up  in  behalf  of  a  lieutenant  as  in  behalf 
of  a  captain ;  and  foreign  services  will  be  as  likely  to 
object  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  It  is  no  answer  to  say, 
that  we  attach  the  consideration  of  an  admiral  to  the 
commission  of  a  captain,  since  the  fact  is  not  so.  If  it 
were,  the  question  would  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
controversy,  for  it  would  be  a  discussion  merely  about 
a  name.  If  a  captain  were  in  reality  an  admiral, 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  him  a 
captain,  since  it  would  be  rejecting  all  the  moral  aid 
that  is  associated  with  established  language,  without  a 
corresponding  object.  There  can  be  no  more  certain 
sign  of  the  ignorance  of  a  people,  or  of  their  unfitness 
for  self-government,  than  the  practice  of  confounding 
the  substance  with  the  reality,  and  an  enlightened  na- 
tion should  not,  hesitate  to  use  the  name  when  it  pos- 
sesses the  thing.  Other  pe<  pie  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  this  frankness,  as  it  is  the  simple  means  of  prevent- 
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ing  mistuked,  and  is  answering  the  plainest  ends  of 
language.  He  is  no  friend  of  liberty,  who  is  not  the 
friend  of  sincerity  ;  and  the  politician  who  is  afraid 
of  simplicity  and  frankness,  manifests  his  distaste  for 
truth. 

Without  gradations  in  military  rank  there  would  be 
no  subordination   or   discipline.      There  can   be   no 
e(|uality  in  an  army  or  navy.     One  must  always  com- 
mand, and  the  rest  must  obey.     It  is  true  it  might  be 
possible  to  establish  a  system,  by  which  all  the  officers 
of  a  fleet  should  have  the  same  titular  rank,  com- 
manding according  to  seniority  ;  but  no  good  could 
come  of  it.     In  the  first  place,  the  appellation  would 
not,  at  once,  indicate  the  relative  station  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  at  present,  and  much  would  be  lost  in  time 
and  simplicity.     There  would  be  no  general  rule  by 
which  to  regulate  pay  and  emoluments,  and  the  laws 
to  this  effect  would  become  complicated  and  difficult 
of  interpretation.     Foreigners  would  not  know  whom 
to  address  as  the  superior  and  who     .0  address  as  the 
inferior,  nor  would  the   government  of  the  country 
itself  be  able   to  understand   its  own  arrangements, 
without  a  constant  recurrence  to  records  and  registers. 
There  is  the  same  reason  for  calling  the  commander  of 
a  ship  a  captain,  as  there  is  for  calling  its  disbursing 
officer  a  purser,  and  its  medical  officer  a  surgeon. 
These  terms  explain  their  own  meaning,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  ends  of  language.     What  is  true  of  a  cap- 
tain, is  equally  true  of  an  admiral.     The  substitution 
of  the  term  commodore  for  that  of  an  admiral  is  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  substitution  of  the  term 
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lieutenant  for  that  of  captain.  It  does  not  mean  what 
is  expressed.  A  commodore  fills  a  brevet  rank  of  the 
highest  utility,  for  it  enables  the  government  to  avail 
itself  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  any  active  partisan  cap- 
tain, by  detaching  him  for  temporary  service,  with  a 
small  squadron,  usually  of  light  ships,  placing  it  in  the 
power  of  those  who  control  naval  movements  to  over- 
look seniority,  in  the  search  of  a  peculiar  merit.  He 
exists  as  a  beneficial  exception,  and  in  converting  the 
rank  into  the  rule,  an  authority  that  i°  highly  useful 
to  the  department  is  lessened.  Admirals  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  fleets,  as  captains  to  ships.  The  thing  must 
exist  under  some  appellation  or  other,  and  if  the  old 
term  brings  with  it  additional  dignity,  respect,  au- 
thority, and  adds  fresh  incentives  to  exertions,  it  is 
utter  imbecility  to  discard  it.  There  is  no  more  fitness 
in  calling  the  commander  of  a  fleet  a  captain,  or  even 
a  commodore,  than  in  styling  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  republic,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  superior  ranks  have  been 
withheld  from  the  American  marine,  because  there 
exist  no  corresponding  military  titles  in  a  community 
that  is  sensitively  jealous  of  every  appearance  of  su- 
periority. Generals  can  be  tolerated,  because  generals 
abound  in  common  life  ;  but  admirals  will  not  be 
tolerated,  because  admirals  cannot  argue  before  courts, 
and  hope  to  escape  ridicule.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
subjecting  the  policy  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  too 
in  one  of  its  highest  interests,  to  the  envious  and  ab- 
surd feelings  of  a  village  rivalry.  The  objection  is 
unworthy  of  a  reply,  and  that  it  is  false,  is  proved  by 
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the  excessive  number  of  another  pecp'  r  rank  that 
does  actually  exist,  the  navy  fast  tending  towards  be- 
cuming  a  service  of  commodores  I  Indeed,  one  of  the 
evils  of  withholding  the  superior  rank  of  admiral,  is 
the  disposition  it  creates  to  convert  the  brevet  and 
peculiar  station  of  a  commodore  into  a  permanent  and 
common  station,  defeating  its  object. 

The  propriety  of  adopting  for  the  navy,  a  brevet 
rank  corresponding  to  that  of  the  army,  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed,  and,  in  one  instance,  it  was  seri- 
ously recommended  to  Congress,  by  the  department. 
While  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  an  American 
army's  receiving  brevet  rank,  it  is  a  mode  of  prefer- 
ment entirely  unsuited  to  all  navies.  The  American 
army  is  unavoidably  broken  up  into  small  detach- 
ments ;  commands  of  companies,  where  brevet  rank 
becomes  available  ;  but  the  lieutenant  who  held  the 
brevet  rank  of  commander  would  still  be  obliged  to 
act  as  a  lieutenant,  since  ships'  companies  must  be 
entire.  The  acting  appointments  that  now  exist,  are 
the  best  substitutes  fo**  brevet  rank  in  a  marine,  if  it 
be  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  replaced  by  com- 
missions. 

The  necessity  of  possessing  a  powerful  marine  ap- 
pears now  to  be  generally  conceded.  While  all  parties 
are  ready  to  admit  the  expediency  of  creating  a  formi- 
dable naval  force,  however,  there  is  a  division  of  sen- 
timent as  to  the  method  and  the  means.  Those  who 
reason  for  the  future  from  the  past,  are  disposed  to 
limit  the  national  efforts,  should  another  war  occur 
with  England,  to  predatory  hostilities  directed  against 
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licr  commerce ;  while  the  buhler  and  more  original 
thinkers  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  America 
is  as  fully  able  to  protect  all  her  interests  at  sea,  as 
any  other  naval  power  of  Christendom.  They  con- 
tend, that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  will,  and  the 
necessary  preparations. 

An  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  use 
of  steam  will  supersede  the  old  mode  of  conduct- 
ing naval  warfare.  Like  most  novel  and  bold  propo- 
sitions, this  new  doctrine  has  obtained  advocates,  who 
have  yielded  their  convictions  to  the  influence  of  their 
imaginations,  rather  than  to  the  influence  of  reflec- 
tion. That  the  use  of  steam  wi'l  materially  modify 
naval  warfare,  is  probably  true ;  but  it  cannot  change 
its  general  character.  No  vessel  can  be  built  of  suflH- 
cient  force  and  size,  to  transport  a  sufficiency  of  fuel, 
provisions,  munitions  of  war,  and  guns,  to  contend 
with  even  a  heavy  fripate,  allowing  the  last  to  bring 
her  broadside  to  bear.  It  may  be  questioned  if  the 
heaviest  steam- vessal  of  war  that  exists  could  engage 
a  modern  two-decked  ship  even  in  a  calm,  since  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  possessing  much  greater  powers  of 
endurance,  could  probably  bring  the  most  guns  to  bear, 
in  all  possible  positions.  Shot-proof  batteries  might 
indeed  be  built,  that,  propelled  by  steam,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly formidable  for  harbour  defence,  but  it  is 
illusory  to  suppose  that  vessels  of  that  description  can 
ever  be  made  to  cruise.  Even  in  estimating  the  power 
of  steam-vessels  in  calms,  as  opposed  to  single  ships 
of  no  great  force,  there  is  much  exaggeration,  as  his- 
torical facts  will  amply  prove.    The  wars  of  this  coun- 
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try  afford  several  instances  of  fri^tes  carrying  iny^U- 
tt'cn  pounders,  lying  exposed  to  the  cannonade  of  fil- 
tocn  or  twenty  giin-boats  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
yet  in  no  instance  has  any  such  vessel  been  either 
captured  or  destroyed.  It  is  a  heavy  sea-steamer  that 
can  bring  six  guns  to  bear  at  a  time,  and  yet  frigates 
liave  resisted  twenty  guns,  advantageously  placed,  for 
liours.  It  may  be  said,  that  steamers  would  dare  to 
approach  nearer  than  gun-boats,  and  that,  by  obtain- 
ing more  favourable  positions,  they  will  he  su  much 
tlie  more  formidable.  There  is  but  one  position  in 
which  a  ship  can  be  assailed,  without  the  means  of 
resistance,  and  that  is  directly  ahead,  and  from  a 
situation  near  by.  Large  ships  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  defenceless,  even  under  these  circumstances ;  as  the 
slightest  variation  in  their  position  would  nlway^ 
admit  of  their  bringing  three  or  four  heavy  guns  to 
bear.  The  expedients  of  seamen  offer  a  variety  of 
means  of  changing  the  direction  of  a  ship's  head  in 
calms,  even  did  not  the  sea  itself  perform  that  office 
for  them.  Nothing,  for  instance,  would  be  easier  than 
to  rig,  temporarily,  wheels  to  be  propelled  by  hand, 
out  of  the  stem  or  bow  ports,  or  even  on  the  quarter, 
that  would  bring  a  large  ship's  forward  or  after  guns 
to  bear,  in  a  way  to  beat  off,  or  destroy,  a  steamer. 

There  are  certain  great  principles  that  are  unchange- 
able, and  which  must  prevail  under  all  circumstances. 
Of  this  class  is  the  well-established  fact,  that  a  ship 
which  possesses  the  efficiency  which  is  contained  in 
the  double  power  to  annoy  and  to  endure,  must,  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  prevail  over  a  ship  that  poB- 
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sesBcs  but  one  of  tlicMe  ndvnntii^cH,  and  tlmt,  too,  in  n 
smaller  degree.  Steam  may  be,  and  most  probably 
will  be,  nuide  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  tlie  present  mode 
of  naval  warfare,  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  to  sup- 
plant it.  Fleetii  may  be  aceompanied  by  steamers, 
but  tbeir  warfare  will  be  condueted  by  the  present 
classee  of  heavy  Hhi[)s,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
sufficient  powers  of  annoyance,  or  endurance,  to  vessels 
propelled  by  steam,  to  enable  them  to  lie  under  the 
batteries  of  the  latter.  Even  as  active  cruisers,  the 
efficiency  of  steam'^vcssels  is  probably  overrated,  on 
account  of  the  consumption  of  fuel,  though  it  remains 
to  be  proved  by  experience,  whether  their  employment 
may  not  induce  a  change  in  the  armaments  of  light 
vessels  of  war.  The  history  of  the  war  of  1812  shows 
that  ships  have  often  cruised  months  without  having 
fallen  in  with  convoys,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
steamer,  in  the  pri'sent  state  of  science,  can  remain  at 
sea  thirty  days,  with  efficiency  as  a  steamer. 

In  a  word,  while  the  introduction  of  steam  into 
naval  warfare  will  greatly  modify  maritime  opera- 
tions, it  is,  by  no  means,  likely  to  effect  the  revolution 
that  is  supposed.  In  those  portions  of  the  art  of  sea- 
manship that  it  will  influence,  steam  will  meet  steam, 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found  that  the  force  of 
fleets  will  be  required,  in  settling  the  interests  of 
states,  as  to-day.  Perhaps  the  greatest  agency  of  this 
new  application  of  a  steam-power  is  yet  to  be  seen,  in 
the  adoption  of  an  invention  of  an  officer  of  high  rank 
in  our  own  nnvy,  that  of  the  steam-prow.  For  the 
purposes  of  hurl)our  defence  this  idea  promises  more 
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t  iiaii  any  other,  though  it  1*8  hy  no  mean^  crrtnin  that 
the  resoiirct'fl  of  Heuiiicri   may  not   yet   discovor  tliu 
iiuans  of  resisting  even  t)ii»  tlireatening  means  of  de* 
truction. 

Another  of  tlic  provisions  neces-sary  to  the  effieiency 
of  a  marine,  that  has  been  neglected  by  the  American 
government,  is  the  construction  of  dry  docks.  It  is 
hardly  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  just  discrimination 
to  say,  that  tlic  state  which  possesses  a  fleet  of  twenty 
heavy  ships,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  dry  docks, 
is  better  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  an 
active  and  vigorous  naval  war,  than  the  state  which 
may  possess  double  the  number  of  ships,  and  no  dry 
docks.  Indeed,  a  constant  examination  of  the  copper 
of  vessels,  to  say  notliing  of  injuries  received  in  battle, 
is  necessary  to  sailing  well ;  and,  as  has  been  said 
already,  a  fleet  composed  of  vessels  of  unequal  quali- 
ties is  at  once  reduced  to  the  level  of  its  poorest  ships. 
The  great  extent  of  the  American  coast  requires  an 
unusual  provision  of  this  nature.  Crippled  vessels 
are  compelled  to  make  the  first  port,  and  no  impor- 
tant naval  station  should  be  without  at  least  one  dock 
capable  of  receiving  anything  that  floats. 

The  consideration  of  all  these  subjects  will  teach 
any  reflecting  man  how  little  has  yet  been  done  for 
this  great  national  interest,  through  the  agency  of 
foresight,  precaution,  and  wisdom,  while  so  much  las 
been  done  by  circumstances. 
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The  empire  of  Great  Britain,  much  the  most 
powerful  state  of  modern  times,  has  been  gradually 
and  progressively  advancing  to  its  present  high  de- 
gree of  maritime  prosperity,  and  its  actual  condition 
ought  to  be  considered  the  result  of  moral  instead 
of  physical  causes,  though  the  latter  is  probably  the 
more  prevalent  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the  insu- 
lar position  of  its  seat  of  authority,  its  naval  ascen- 
dancy is  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  Spain,  and 
even  the  diminutive  communities  of  Portugal  and 
Holland,  manifesting  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  spirit 
of  lefty  nautical  enterprise,  during  the  century  and 
a  half  that  succeeded  the  important  discovery  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  that  of  a  passage  by 
sea  to  India. 

While  these  three  nations  were  colonizing  ex- 
tensively, and  laying  the  foundations  of  future 
states,  the  seamen  of  England  extended  their  ener- 
gies in  predatory  expeditions  that  were  rapacious  in 
their  objects  and  piratical  in  spirit.  Familiar  politi- 
cal causes,  beyond  a  question,  had  an  influence  in 
bringing  about  these  results ;  for  while  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  created  a  power  able  to  cope  with  Europe, 
as  it  then  existed,  England,  driven  entirely  from  her 
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cnntiiicntal  possessions,  had  Scotlarxl  for  a  tronlilc- 
some  neiglibour,  und  Ireland  for  a  discontented  und 
turbulent  subject,  to  check  her  ertorts  abroad.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  civil  contests,  in  whi<*h 
England  was  so  long  engaged,  had  a  serious  efli'ct 
on  her  naval  advancement,  and  the  struggle  tliat 
succeeded  the  dethronement  of  the  family  of  Stuurl, 
could  not  fail  to  lessen  exertions  that  were  directiwl 
to  interests  without  the  territory  more  immediately 
in  dispute.  As  a  consequence  of  all  these  cauNON, 
or  of  that  portion  of  them  which  was  in  cxistenct' 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  ecMitury, 
when  England  seriously  commenced  the  business  of 
colonization,  Spain,  France,  and  Port;igal  wen;  al- 
ready in  possession  of  what  were  then  considered  the* 
most  favourable  regions  on  the  American  continetit. 
When,  indeed,  the  experiment  was  finally  and  suc- 
cessfully made,  individual  enterprise,  rather  than 
that  of  the  government,  achieved  the  object ;  and 
for  many  years  the  power  of  the  crown  was  exer- 
cised with  no  other  aim  than  to  afford  an  ill-rcgulatcd, 
and  frequently  an  insufficient  protection.  Ft  was 
Englishmen,  and  not  England,  that  founded  the 
country  which  is  now  known  as  the  United  Htutes 
of  America. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  a  work  of 
this  nature,  were  we  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  settlements  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts.  The  first  permanent  <*stu- 
blishment  was  made  in  the  former  colony,  during 
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the  year  1007,  and  that  at  Plymouth  followed  in 
1020.  Nothing  could  l>e  leNti  alike  than  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  arlventurers  in  these  two  enter- 
prises, out  of  which  has  virtually  arisen,  within  the 
short  space  of  little  more  than  two  centuries,  a  Re- 
public that  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the 
great  powers  of  Christendom,  and  which  has  only 
to  be  true  to  itself  and  to  its  predominant  principles, 
to  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  nations.  Those 
who  cast  their  fortunes  on  the  fertile  shores  of  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  sought  worldly  advance- 
ment fur  themselves,  and  affluence  for  their  poste- 
rity ;  while  the  Pilgrims,  as  it  has  become  usual  to 
term  the  parent  stock  of  New  England,  landed  in 
quest  of  an  asylum,  where  they  might  erect  their 
altars,  undistuibed  by  the  temporal  power  that  pro- 
faned the  rites  of  the  church  in  the  old  world. 
Natural  affinities  attracted  like  to  like,  and  for  a 
century  the  emigrants  from  Europe  partook  of  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  original  colonists ;  the  one 
portion  of  the  country  being  distinguished  for  the 
gay  and  reckless  usages  of  successful  pecuniary  ad- 
venture, and  the  other  for  the  more  sobered  and 
reflecting  habits  of  severe  moral  training,  and  an 
industry  that  was  stimulated  by  necessity  and 
tempered  by  prudence.  The  distinction  did  not  end 
here.  Jf  the  one  carried  liberality  and  thoughtless- 
ness to  the  verge  of  indiscretion,  the  other  substi- 
tuted fanaticism  and  bigotry  for  the  mild  and  aftec- 
tionate  tenets  of  Christianity.     It  is  not  easy  to  say 
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what  might  have  l)een  tlie  consequences  of  the  prox- 
imity of  two  cHtahiiHlimcnis  innucnced  by  characters 
and  modes  of  tliinking  ho  antagonist,  ha<i  not  the 
conquest  of  the  Dutch  territories  of  New  York 
hound  them  togetlier,  by  tiie  means  of  a  i>eople  who 
ciimc  from  England  at  a  later  day,  and  who  brought 
with  them  most  of  the  national  traits,  less  influenced 
by  exaggerations  and  accidents.  The  result  has  been, 
an  amalgamation  that  is  fast  wearing  oH'  asperities, 
and  which  promises,  at  no  distant  period,  to  pro- 
duce a  homogeneity  of  character  that  it  is  not  usual 
to  find  in  any  great  and  numerous  people. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  earliest  communica- 
tions between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
were  small,  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons 
in  burthen.  The  expedition  to  Plymouth  was  first 
attempted  in  the  May  Flower,  a  barque  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons,  and  the  Speo<lwell  of  sixty 
tor  ,  but  the  latter  proving  leaky,  after  twice  return- 
ing to  port  to  refit,  was  abandoned,  and  the  voyage 
W5*s  made  in  the  former  vessel  alone.  That  to  Virgi- 
nia, under  Newport,  consumed  four  months,  a  delay 
that  was  owing  to  its  steering  south  until  the  trades 
were  struck,  a  practice  which  prevailed  among  most 
of  the  navigators  to  the  new  world,  for  a  long  time 
subsequently  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  who 
had  himself  been  favoureil  by  those  constant  winds. 
The  May  Flower  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  England, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  and,  after  a  stormy  passage, 
made  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November.    As  it  had 
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been  the  intention  of  those  on  board  to  go  further 
south,  it  is  probable  that  they  met  with  south-west 
winds  and  currents,  with  a  north-easterly  set,  in  the 
American  seas. 

The  first  conflict  that  took  place  between  the  colo- 
nists and  any  of  their  civilized  neighbours,  occurred 
in  1613,  when  an  expedition  from  Virginia,  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Samuel  Argal,  arriving  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  made  an  attacic  on  the  new 
French  post  of  St.  Sauveur,  which  was  reduced 
without  difficulty.  Argal  had  eleven  vessels  with 
him,  most  of  which,  however,  were  quite  small,  and 
his  armament  amounted  in  the  whole  to  fourteen 
light  guns.  The  French  were  entirely  without  artil- 
lery. The  avowed  object  of  this  enterprise  was 
fishing,  but  the  armament  has  induced  a  suspicion 
that  the  end  actually  eflected  was  also  kept  in  view. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  in  fitting 
out  the  first  force  under  Captain  Argal,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  formally 
sent  against  the  French  in  Acadie,  with  three  vessels, 
better  prepared,  and  that  he  laid  waste  the  whole  of 
their  possessions.  Both  of  these  occurrences  took 
place  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  grew  out  of 
a  pretension  in  the  English,  to  the  possession  of 
the  whole  coast,  as  far  north  as  the  46th  degree 
of  latitude. 

On  his  return  to  Virginia,  Captain  Argal  entered  the 
bay  of  New  York,  and  demanded  possession  of  that 
territory  also,  undei"  the  plea  that  it  had  been  dis- 
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covered  by  an  Englishman.  Hendrick  Christaens, 
whom  Argal  styled  "  a  pretended  Dutch  Governor," 
had  no  force  to  resist  such  a  claim,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  submit.  On  the  return  to  Virginia,  one  of 
the  three  vessels  employed  in  this  expedition  was 
lost,  and  another  having  been  driven  as  far  east  as 
the  Azores,  proceeded  to  England,  while  Captain 
Argal  alone  got  into  the  Chesapeake.  The  prisoners 
taken  on  this  occasion  narrowly  escaped  being  exe- 
cuted as  pirates ! 

This  was  the  first  warlike  maritime  expedition  at- 
tempted by  the  American  colonists,  if  a  few  parties 
sent  in  boats  against  the  savages  be  excepted.  The 
Dutch  were  not  dispossessed  by  the  useless  attempt 
on  their  settlement,  which  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  ihore  as  a  protest  than  a  conquest,  for  they 
continued  to  increase  and  to  govern  themselves  for 
near  half  a  century  longer.  The  first  decked  vessel 
built  within  the  old  United  States,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  constructed  by  Schipper  Adrian 
Block,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  probably 
within  the  present  limits  of  New  York,  during  the 
summer  of  1614.  This  vessel  De  Laet  terms  a 
"  yacht,"  and  describes  as  having  been  of  the  di- 
mensions of  thirty-eight  feet  keel,  forty-four  and  a 
half  feet  on  deck,  and  eleven  feet  beam.  In  this 
*'  yacht,"  Block  passed  through  Hell  Gate,  into  the 
Sound,  and  steering  eastward,  he  discovered  a  small 
island,  which  he  named  after  himself;  going  as  far 
as  Cape  Cod,  by  the  v/ay  of  the  Vineyard  passage. 
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According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam,  who  had  constructed  a  fort.  *^nd 
reinforced  their  colony,  soon  after  built  many  more 
small  vessels,  sloops  and  periaguas,  opening  a  trade 
with  the  savages,  by  means  of  the  numerous  bays, 
sounds,  and  rivers  of  their  territory. 

It  was  also  in  1614  that  the  celebrated  Captain 
John  Smith  arrived  from  England,  and  sailed  on  a 
coasting  voyage,  with  the  double  purpose  of  trade 
and  discovery.  He  went  himself  in  a  boat,  having  a 
crew  of  only  eight  men,  and  the  profits,  as  well  as 
the  discoveries,  abundantly  rewarded  the  risks. 
•  It  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  condition  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  if  we  state  that  in  1615  the  English  alone  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  while  the  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spaniards  had  altogether  about  three 
hundred. 

Many  attempts  were  made  about  this  time  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage  to  China;  the  well- 
known  expedition  in  which  Baffin  was  employed 
occurring  in  1616. 

After  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  the  English 
colonies  began  to  increase  regularly  in  population 
and  resources,  while  the  Dutch  at  New  York  be- 
came firmly  established.  The  Swedes  also  com- 
menced a  settlement  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  entire 
coast,  from  Acadie  to  North  Carolina,  was  more  or 
less  occupied,  from  point  to  point.     There  was  a 
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gofxl  deal  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  witli  whom 
wampum  was  exchanged  against  peltries.  As  early 
as  in  1629  the  New  £ngland  Company  employee! 
five  ships  of  respectable  size,  in  the  trade  with  the 
colony.  Most  of  these  vessels  were  armed,  and  all 
took  colonists  in  their  outward  passages.  The  May 
Flower  appears  to  have  been  retained  in  this  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  after  her  first  voyage.  A  small 
ship  was  built  at  or  near  Boston,  in  1633,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  vessels,  if  not  the  first  vessel,  of 
any  size,  constructed  in  New  England.  But  the 
progress  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
navigation,  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1639  laws  were 
passed  to  encourage  the  fisheries,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  elementary  school  of  American  nauti- 
cal enterprise.  The  fishennen  during  the  season, 
and  the  shipwrights  at  all  times,  were  exempted  f  jia 
military  duty,  a  great  privilege  in  an  infant  commu- 
nity that  was  surrounded  by  savages.  Among  those 
who  gave  an  impulse  to  trade  and  navigation  in  this 
colony,  was  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters,  subse- 
quently executed  for  treason  in  England,  who  actu- 
ally caused  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen 
to  be  constructed  at  Salem,  in  1641. 

Within  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth, ship-building  and  navigation  began  to 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  New  England,  and 
as  every  vessel  of  any  size  carried  many  light  guns, 
the  navigation  of  the  period  had  most  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  armed  trade.     In  a<ldition  to  the  ships 
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and  barks  that  crossed  the  ocean,  many  decked  boats, 
or  small  sloo^^s,  were  used  on  the  coast,  especially 
by  those  who  dealt  with  the  Indians  for  skhis.  The 
first  engagement  that  probably  ever  occurred  between 
inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies,  and  enemies 
afloat,  was  a  conflict  between  John  Gallop,  who  v/as 
engaged  in  a  trade  of  this  nature,  in  a  sloop  of 
twenty  tons,  and  some  Narragansett  Indians,  who 
had  seized  upon  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Oldham,  known  to  have  been  si- 
milarly occupied.  As  this,  in  a  certain  sense,  may 
be  deemed  the  earliest  sea-fight  of  the  nation,  we 
consider  it  worthy  to  be  related. 

Some  time  in  May  1636,  Gallop,  in  his  little 
sloop,  manned  by  two  men  and  two  boys,  himself 
included,  was  standing  along  the  Sound,  near  Plum 
Island,  when  he  was  compelled  to  bear  up  by  stress 
of  weather,  i'or  a  refuge,  to  leeward,  among  the 
islands  thai  form  a  chain  between  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut.  On  nearing  the  land,  he  discovered  a 
vessel  very  similar  to  his  own,  in  size  and  equip- 
ments, which  was  immediately  recognised  as  the 
pinnace  of  Mr.  Oldham,  who  had  sailed  with  a 
crew  of  two  white  boys  and  two  Narragansett  Indians. 
Gallop  hailed  on  aring  the  other  craft,  but  got  no 
answer,  and,  on  running  still  nearer,  no  less  than 
fourteen  Indians  were  discovered  lying  on  her  deck. 
A  canoe,  conveying  goods,  and  manned  by  Indians, 
had  also  just  started  for  the  shore.  Gallop  now 
began   to   suspect   that   Oldliam   had    been    over- 
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powered   by  the   savages;   a  suspicion    that    was 
confirmed  by  the  Indians  slipping  their  cable,  and 
running  off  before  the  wind,  or  in  the  direction  of 
Narragansett  Bay.     Satisfied   that  a   robbery   had 
been   committed,   Gallop  made  sail  in  chase,  and 
running   alongside   of   the   pinnace,  in   a   spirited 
manner,   he  fired  a  volley  of  duck-shot  at  the  sa- 
vages.    The  latter  had  swords,  spears,  and  some  fire- 
arms, and  they  attempted  a  resistance,  but  Gallop 
soon  drove  them  below  to  a  man.     Afraid  to  board 
in  the  face  of  such  odds,  Gallop  now  had  recourse 
to  a  novel  expedient  to  dislodge  his  enemies.     As 
the   pinnace  was  drifting  with  no  one  to  manage 
her,  she  soon  fell  to  leeward,  while  the  sloop  hauled 
by  the  wind.     As  soon  as  the  two  vessels  were  far 
enough  asunder,  Gallop  put  his  helm  up,  and  ran 
directly  down  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  pinace, 
striking  her  with  so  much  violence  as  to  come  near 
forcing  her  over  on  her  side.     The  shock  so  much 
alarmed  the  Indians,  who  were  on  an  element  and  in 
a  craft  they  did  not  understand,  that  six  of  them 
rushed  frantically  on  deck,  and  leaped  into  the  sea, 
where  they  were  all  drowned.     The   sloop  again 
hauled  off,  when  Gallop  lashed  an  anchor  to  her 
bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  running  down  on 
the  pinnace  a  second  time,   he  forced  the   flukes 
through  the  sides  of  the  latter,  which  are  represented 
as  having  been  made  of  boards.    The  two  vessels 
were  now  fast  to  each  other,  and  the  crew  of  the 
sloop  began  to  fire  through  the  sides  of  the  pinnace. 
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into  lier  hold.  Finding  it  impossible,  however,  to 
drive  his  enemies  up,  Gallop  loosened  his  fasts, 
and  hauled  up  to  windward  a  third  time,  when  four 
or  five  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard  and 
shared  the  fate  of  those  who  had  precede<l  them. 
One  Indian  now  appeared  on  deck  and  offered  to 
submit.  Gallop  ran  alongside,  and  received  this 
man  in  the  sloop,  when  he  was  bound  hands  and 
feet,  and  put  into  the  hold.  Another  soon  followed 
this  example^  and  he  was  also  received  on  board  the 
sloop  and  bound,  but,  fearful  that  if  two  of  his  wily 
foes  were  permitted  to  commune  together,  they 
would  liberate  themselves,  the  second  prisoner  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  But  two  Indians  now  re- 
mained in  the  pinnace.  They  had  got  into  a  small 
apartment  below,  and  being  armed,  they  showed  a 
disposition  to  defend  themselves,  when  Gallop  re- 
moved all  the  goods  that  remained  into  his  own 
sloop,  stripped  the  pinnace  of  her  sails,  took  her  in 
tow,  arid  hauled  up  for  the  islands  again.  But  the 
wind  increasing,  the  pinnace  was  cut  adrift,  and  she 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
where  it  is  probable  she  was  stranded  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

On  board  the  pinnace.  Gallop  found  the  body  of 
Mr.  Oldham.  The  head  had  been  cleft,  the  hands 
and  legs  were  much  mangled,  and  the  flesh  was  still 
warm.    The  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Thus  terminated  this  extraordinary  conflict,  in 
which  Gallop  appears  to  have  shown  as  much  con- 
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duct  as  courage,  and  which  in  itself  iilustrates  the 
vast  superiority  that  professional  skill  gives  on  an 
element  that  requires  practice  to  be  rendered  suc- 
cessfully available.  As  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  create  a  respect  for  the  English  name,  that  might 
protect  small  parties  while  trading  with  the  savages, 
the  report  of  the  conqueror  on  this  occasion  induced 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  send  an  expe- 
dition against  the  offenders,  under  Mr.  Endecott, 
one  of  the  assistants,  which  did  the  Indians  much 
injury  in  the  destruction  of  their  dwellings  and  crops, 
though  the  savages  themselves  took  to  flight.  This 
expedition,  however,  was  followed  up  by  others  that 
met  with  greater  success. 

The  French  in  Acadie,  also,  gaw  rise  to  two  or 
three  unimportant  armaments,  which  led  to  no  re- 
sults worthy  of  being  recorded. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  Indian  con- 
flicts, and  the  repeated  visits  to  the  settlements  of 
the  French,  the  first  regular  cruisers  employed  by 
the  American  colonists  appear  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  misunderstandings  with  the  Dutch  of 
the  New  Netherlands.  The  colony  of  New  Ha\'en 
had  so  far  increased  as  to  cause  a  vessel  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  to  be  built  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
early  as  the  year  1646;  but  this  ship  was  lost  at  sea 
on  her  first  passage.  Shortly  after,  a  small  cruiser, 
carrying  ten  guns,  and  forty  men,  was  employed  by 
the  united  colonies  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  to 
cruise  in  Long  Island  Sound,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
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the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  keep  open 
the  communication  with  the  settlements  they  had 
made  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  1654,  orders  were 
received  from  Parliament  to  treat  the  Dutch  as  ene- 
mies, but  both  communities  were  still  too  young 
and  feeble  to  engage  in  a  warfare  that  was  not  con- 
sidered of  paramount  necessity.  Nothing  effective 
appears  to  have  been  done  under  these  instructions. 

At  a  later  day,  or  in  1665-6,  Connecticut  kept 
another  small  vessel  cruizing  off  Watch-Hill,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Narragansett  Indians  from 
crossing  to  attack  the  Montauk  tribe,  which  had 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  colony. 

In  1645,  a  ship  of  some  size  was  built  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  receiving  an  armament  of 
fourteen  guns,  and  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  she  sailed 
for  the  Canary  Isles.  This  vessel  fell  in  with  a 
rover,  supposed  to  belong  to  Barbary,  of  twenty 
guns,  and  seventy  men,  when  an  action  took  place 
that  continued  the  entire  day.  The  rover  receiving 
some  serious  injury  to  her  rudder,  the  New  England 
ship  was  enabled  to  escape.  Although  the  conflict 
between  Gallop  and  the  Narragansetts  is,  in  one 
sense,  entitled  to  the  precedency,  this  action  may  be 
set  down  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat  in  which 
any  American  vessel  is  known  to  have  been  engaged. 

An  important  change  occurred,  in  1664,  in  the 
situation  of  the  American  colonies,  by  the  capture  of 
New  Netherlands  from  the  Dutch.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed on  this  service  were  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
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Robert  Carr,  while  Colonel  Richaixl  NicoU  com- 
maiided  the  troops.  No  resistance  was  made.  In 
consequence  of  this  accession  of  territory,  and  the 
submission  of  the  Swedish  settlements  oh  the  Dela- 
ware, the  English  colonies  now  had  entire  possession 
of  the  coast,  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the 
Floridas.  It  had  been  computed,  in  1660,  that  the 
English  settlements  contained  about  eighty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  this  increase  of  numbers  now  made 
a  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants of  European  extraction.  New  England  paid 
the  most  attention  to  navigation,  however;  and  it 
appears  by  Hutchinson,  that  in  1676,  or  just  a  cen- 
tury before  the  declaration  of  independence,  the 
following  vessels  had  been  constructed  in  Boston,  or 
its  vicinity,  and  then  belonged  to  the  ports  of  that 
neighbourhood,  viz : — 

30  vessels  between  100  and  250  tons. 
200  vessels  between  50  and  100  tons. 
200  vessels  between  30  and  50  tons. 
300  vessels  between      6  and    10  tons. 

Most  of  the  small  vessels  were  employed  in  the 
fisheries;  and  the  ordinary  communications  between 
the  settlements  on  the  coast  were  kept  up  by  water. 
The  principal  building  stations  were  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Salisbury,  and  Portsmouth, 
and  there  were  at  that  early  day,  even,  thirty  master 
shipwrights. 

While  the  English  were  thus  occupying  the  coast, 
the  French   were  gradually  extending   themselves 
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along  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  in  the  interior,  draw- 
ing  a  belt  around  the  territories  of  their  rivals.  In 
the  course  of  events  of  this  nature,  de  la  Salle 
launched  a  vessel  of  ten  tons  on  Lake  Ontario,  in 
1678,  which  was  the  first  decked  boat  that  ever 
sailed  on  those  waters.  The  following  year,  he 
caused  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons  to  be  launched  on  Lake 
Erie*. 

In  1080,  according  to  Trumbull,  Connecticut 
possessed  twenty-four  vessels,  with  a  total  of  1050 
tons,  trading  between  that  colony  and  Boston,  New- 
foundland, the  West  Indies,  &c.  &c.  The  succeed- 
ing year,  forty-nine  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of 
Portsmouth  alone.  The  well  known  navigation  act, 
a  law  to  confine  the  carrying  trade  to  English  ships, 
had  been  passed  as  early  as  1651,  but  it  had  been 
little  regarded  by  the  colonists  ;  and  this  year  Ed- 
mund Randolph  came  a  second  time  to  Boston, 
where  he  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
enforce  the  obnoxious  statute.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
particular,  this  law  had  been  almost  a  dead  letter 
from  the  first,  though  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  a  clause  in  their 
articles  of  capitulation,  to  permit  them  to  trade  with 
Holland  for  six  months  after  the  surrender. 

The  buccaneers  began  to  commit  depredations  in 


*  Tlie  second  vessel  is  differently  stated  to  have  been  of  ten 
and  of  sixty  tons.  We  have  chosen  what  has  appeared  to  be  the 
best  authority. 
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the  American  seus,  about  the  yenr  \i\H(\  \  iiikI  |iirn- 
ries  on  a  nmaller  Hcale,  were  not  unfroqiientat  a  much 
earlier  <lay.  These  buccaneers  were  originally  mere 
outlaws  in  the  West  India  Islands.  (Nmipelled  at 
length  to  unite,  they  assembled  at  the  Tiirtugas,  and 
began  to  plun<ler  such  vessels  as  a|)proache<l  the 
shore;  most  of  their  robberies  being  rommittcd  by 
means  of  open  boats.  The  Spanish  vessels,  in  par- 
ticular, became  the  objects  of  their  assaults  ;  and 
encouraged  by  success,  they  began  to  venture  farther 
from  the  land.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
and  ere  long  they  ventured  to  make  descents  on  tlu* 
coasts,  more  especially  on  those  of  the  S|>anish  set- 
tlements, in  quest  of  plunder.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  age,  that  these  freebooters 
often  commenced  their  enterprises  with  prayer!— 
They  spent  their  ill-gotten  wealth  as  profligately  us 
it  had  been  obtained,  and,  like  more  powerful  bodies 
of  men,  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  excesses  tMi- 
gendered  by  their  own  prosperity. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  authority  for  be- 
lieving these  freebooters  ever  ha/l  any  material  con- 
nexion with  the  English  continental  possessions, 
though  Jamaica,  at  one  period,  was  thronged  by 
them.  There  are,  however,  too  many  traditions  on 
the  coast,  not  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  excesses, 
to  which  the  loose  condition  of  the  western  world 
gave  rise,  were  less  ostentatiously  committed  by 
those  who  frequented  the  country.  The  same 
odium  was  not  then  attached  to  piratical  acts,  as  in 
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our  own  timoji ;  and  wlmt  oven  wc  ourselvcH  have 
seen  done  on  the  land  Uy  men  Htyletl  lieroeH,  wa» 
then  comniittetl  on  the  water,  almost  without 
comment. 

Tlie  fimt  authentic  account  we  possess  of  a  regular 
attempt  to  suppress  pinu'y  un  the  American  coast,  is 
found  in  Winthro[)*s  Journal,  and  it  occurred  as 
early  as  in  the  year  1032.  A  bark  of  thirty  tons 
burthen  ha<l  been  launched  the  year  previous,  at 
Mistick,  which  was  culled  tiie  Blessing  of  the  Bay, 
and  which  was  converted  into  a  cruiser  for  the  occa- 
sion  to  which  we  allude.  Information  had  reached 
the  government  of  the  colony  that  one  David  Bull, 
who  had  fifteen  more  Englishmen  with  him,  had 
committed  divers  acts  of  piracy  among  the  fisher- 
men at  the  eastward,  and  that  he  also  had  plundered 
a  settlement  on  shore.  This  expedition,  however, 
vns  suspended,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  hav- 
ing been  received  that  the  people  of  the  coast  had 
manned  several  pinnaces  and  shallops,  and  gone  in 
quest  of  the  marauders  themselves.  Several  months 
elapsed  before  any  thing  conclusive  could  be  ascer- 
tained concerning  Bull  and  his  party,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1633,  another  fruitless  expedition,  that  had 
been  sent  after  them,  returned,  as  did  a  third  in  May. 
One  of  the  proofs  of  a  lawless  disposition  adduced 
against  Bull,  is  to  be  found  in  a  report  of  his  con- 
duct, wherein  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  hour  when  the 
people  of  other  shij)s  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
for  prayer,  his  followers  would  meet  on  deck,  to  sing 
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!fon^,  anil  utttT  >ipn«o!p««  plimsos.  It  \n  |>rol»  '<!»» 
that  lliis  party  was  composod  of  fur-trntlein  from 
Vir>(inia,  and  that  their  cunduct  upiteart'd  to  tlie  pii- 
rituriH  of  the  cast  80  light,  in  g«'iic-riu,  that  8oniP 
triflini;  excesses  were  misconstrued  into  piracy. 

Another  insignificant  aflair  that  occurre<)  at  the 
New  Netherlands  was  turned  into  piracy  ;  aC'aptain 
Stone  having  l)een  seized,  and  bound  over  to  appear 
at  the  Admiralty  Court  in  England  ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  dropped,  in  consequence^  of  the  i>eli('f 
that  the  whole  transaction  would  trrn  out  to  be 
little  more  than  a  mere  assault.  Th:  occur  m1  ai.so 
in  1633 ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  t  liat  the 
exaggerations  of  the  puritans  ha<l  misled  Iheni,  from 
the  fact  that  this  Captain  Stone  wu*  arrested  ior 
adultery  before  he  left  the  colony,  and  that  the 
grand  jury  returned  the  bill  ignoramus. 

It  appears  by  the  Journal  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
that  in  1642,  one  Edward  Bedall,  of  Boston,  used 
the  Diving  Bell,  to  weigh  a  vessel  called  the  Mary 
Rose,  which  had  sunk  the  previous  year.  Bedall 
made  use  of  two  tubs,  "  upon  which  were  hanged  so 
many  weights  (COO  Ibs.^  ^s  would  sink  them  to  tlie 
ground."  The  experimeiii  succeeded  perfectly,  and 
the  guns,  ballast,  goods,  hull,  &c.,  were  all  trans- 
ported into  shoal  water,  and  recovered.  The  first 
instance  of  a  diving  bell's  being  used,  was  at  Cadiz, 
we  believe,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  V. ;  the 
notion,  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  it  was  an 
invention  of  Sir  William  Piiipps,  being  an  error. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
shipping  of  the  American  colonies  had  so  far  in- 
creased, as  to  supply  the  mother  country  with  many 
transports,  and  to  conduct  no  small  part  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire.  The 
Whale  Fishery  at  Nantucket,  appears  to  have  been 
established  in  1C90;  and  in  1696,  it  is  said  that  the 
shipping  of  New  York  amounted  to  forty  square 
rigged  vessels,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  privateers 
that  sailed  out  of  Acadie,  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  in 
1690.  The  forces  were  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Phipps,  and  amounted  to  between  700  and  800  men, 
who  were  embarked  in  eight  small  vessels.  This 
expedition  sailed  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  returned 
on  the  30th  of  May,  having  been  successful.  The 
good  fortune  that  attended  this  enterprise,  induced 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  attempt  another 
against  a  place  as  important  as  Quebec.  Sir  William 
Phipps*  again  commanded,  having  between  thirty 


*  Sir  William  Phipps  was  born  at  Pemaquid,  in  1650.  Until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  principally  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  subsequently  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shipwright* 
When  of  age,  he  built  a  ship  at  Sheepscote;  he  afterwards  followed 
the  sea,  and  hearing  of  a  Spanish  wreck  near  the  Bahamas,  he 
gave  such  accounts  of  it  in  England,  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a 
frigate,  to  obta'n  its  treasure.  In  this  affair  he  was  unsuccessful. 
The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  however,  sent  him  out  a  second  time 
(1687),  when  he  brought  home  near  iE.300,000,  of  which  his  own 
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aiitl  i'orty  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  forty- 
four  guns  and  200  men,  and  the  whole  number  of 
tiie  troops  and  seamen  employed  was  about  2000. 
These  forces  reached  Quebec  October  the  5th,  1690, 
and  landed  October  the  8th.  The  force  disembarked 
was  about  12  or  1300  men,  but  it  was  repulsed  with- 
out much  fighting.  On  their  return  to  Boston,  the 
ships  were  dispersed  by  a  gale,  and  little  credit  was 
gained  by  the  undertaking. 

The  Falkland,  a  fourth  rate,  was  launched  in  the 
Pi8cata([ua,  in  1690,  and  was  the  first  ship  of  the 
line  ever  built  in  America. 

uharo  amounted  to  £.16,000.     This  transaction  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  he  was  knighted  by  James  II.     He  had  been  made 
High  Sheriff  of  New   England  previously,  and  he  was  made 
Governor  of  his  native  colony  in  1691 ;  but  having  had  a  quarrel 
in  1093,  with  a  Captain  Short,  of  the  Nonsuch  frigate,  about  the 
extent  of  his  Vice  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  he  had  that  officer 
arrested  and  sent  to  England.     On  the  representation  of  Captain 
Short,  the  Governor  was  summoned  to  England  in  person,  to  an- 
swer for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  and  having  justified  himself, 
he  was  about  to  return  to  his  government,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  malignant  fever,  and  died  in  London.     Some  accounts 
place  his  death  in  1694,  and  others  in  1695  ;  we  believe  the  lat- 
ter to  be  the  most  correct.     He  is  said  to  have  been  honest,  well- 
meaning,  and  religious,  though  passionate  and  imperious.     He  was 
uneducated,  of  course,  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  write,  until  he 
had  become  a  man  ;  but  acquaintance  with  the  world,  considerable 
native  abilities,  and  a  restless  enterprise,  had  early  brought  him 
into  conspicuous  stations,  where  he  usually  acquitted  himself  with 
credit.     Tiie  popular  American  opinion,  that  the  Mulgrave  family, 
of  which  the  present  head    is  the   Marquess   of  Normanby,   is 
descended  from  Sir  William  Pliipps,  is  a  mistake. 
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22  EQUALITY  OF  NAVAL  POWERS  OF  EUROPE. 

Much  alarm  existed  along  the  American  coast, 
about  this  time,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  French, 
who  were  understood  to  be  cruising  in  those  seas. 
We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  whole  history  of  that 
period,  how  nearly  balanced  were  the  naval  powers 
of  Europe ;  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
all  standing  in  awe  of  each  other,  on  the  high  seas. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Two  expeditions  of  Sir  W.  Phipps — Piracies  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century — Measures  to  repress  the  evil — Captain 
Kidd— His  treachery— His  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution 
—Governor  Fletcher — Spanish  expedition  against  Charleston 
— Expedition^  against  Port  Royal  in  Acadie — English  Fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hoveden  Walker — Signal  disasters — 
Shipping  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — ^First  schooner 
built  in  America — Increase  of  Pirates — Captain  Woods  Rogers 
— Mr.  W.  Rhett — Desperate  engagement  with  the  freebooters 
— Traffic  in  slaves — English  mal-contents  sent  to  America — 
The  whale  fisheries— Mercantile  marine  of  America  in  1731 — 
Preparation  in  the  American  colonies  for  the  war  of  England 
against  Spain — America  the  seat  of  war  by  the  great  European 
powers — Siege  of  Louisbourg  —  Commodore  Warren — Pri- 
vateers— Menaced  invasion  of  the  American  coast  by  the 
Frouch — Establishment  of  a  company  in  Philadelphia  to  un- 
dertake the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  found  the 
American  coast,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Savannah  river.  The  war, 
which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  had 
greatly  alarmed    the    colonists,  and    many   small 
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cruisers  and  galleys  had  been  built  and  armed,  at 
different  ports,  principally  with  a  view  to  cruise 
against  the  privateers  that  sailed  out  of  Acadie  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  no  action  appears  to  have 
occurred  at  sea.  The  two  expeditions  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  were  the  most  important  military  operations 
that  had  then  taken  place  in  the  colonies,  if  the 
Indian  wars  be  excepted  ;  and  they  led  to  nothing 
worthy  of  commemoration,  in  a  naval  point  of  view. 
The  royal  cruisers  that  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
American  seas,  at  that  remote  period,  were  usually 
light  frigates,  of  a  class  between  the  present  sloops 
and  two -and -thirties,  and  in  point  of  armament^  and 
even  size,  were  probably  unequal  to  contending  with 
the  largest  of  the  former.  We  have  seen  that  one  of 
Sir  William  Phipps's  ships,  in  the  expedition  against 
Quebec,  carried  44  guns  and  200  men,  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  crew  and  the  armament,  that  proves 
the  latter  to  have  been  exceedingly  light.  In  that 
age,  the  importance  of  metal  was  not  appreciated ; 
and  the  decks  of  vessels  were  crowded  with  guns, 
which  did  so  iittle  execution,  that  great  naval  bat- 
tles frequently  continued  days  at  a  time,  without 
producing  decisive  results. 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  also  the 
period  when  the  piracies  had  got  to  be  the  most  seri- 
ous, and  when  Kidd  was  guilty  of  those  acts  that  have 
since  given  him  a  notoriety  that  would  seem  to  be 
altogether  disproportioned  to  his  deeds.  During  the 
wars  of  that  day,  the  seas  had  been  much  infested 
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with  a  species  of  privateers,  that  often  comiiiitted 
aggressions,  and  even  piracies,  on  neutral  vessels. 
Most  of  these  rovers  were  English ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  sometimes  plundered  their  own  country- 
men. New  York  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  equipped  several  vessels  of  this 
description,  and  very  unpleasant  surmises  affected 
the  characters  of  some  distinguished  men  of  the 
colony,  the  governor,  Fletcher,  among  others.  In 
appreciating  such  charges,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber the  character  of  the  age,  there  being  no  disgrace 
attached  to  adventures  in  private  armed  ships,  and 
the  transition  from  fighting  for  plunder,  and  plun- 
dering unlawfully,  is  very  trifling,  in  remote  seas, 
wliere  testimony  is  not  easily  obtained,  and  the  law 
is  impotent.  That  which  men  can  practise  with 
impunity,  they  are  apt  to  undertake,  when  tempted 
by  cupidity ;  and  that  which  is  frequent,  ceases  to 
shock  the  sense  of  right.  It  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable that  either  Governor  Fletcher,  or  any  distin- 
guished colonist,  deliberately  engaged  in  piratical 
adventures,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  men 
may  have  been  concerned  in  the  equipment  of  private 
cruisers,  that  subsequently  ommitted  acts  that  the 
laws  condemned.  It  is  possible,  that  when  such 
vessels  have  returned,  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  the  plixider  they  brought  with  them,  was  not 
always  made.  Such,  i^i  some  measure,  v^s  the  case 
with  Kidd,  whose  subsequent  notorietv  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  owing  to  tlie  evlat  with  whi  h  he 
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8uilcd,  sanctioned  by  Kovernraent,  and  supported  by 
men  of  character,  and  to  some  striking  incidents  that 
accompanied  his  return,  <«»  to  aijy  extraordinary 
excesses  as  a  pirate.  The  i»cts  ol  iiis  case  appear 
tcy  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Much  odium  lu?ving  been  Cvidt  oa  iiw  -olony  of 
New  York,  in  const" juencif^of  the  number  of  piracies 
that  liad  berti  ''ommitted  by  rovers  sailing  from  the 
poit  of  that  name,  the  governnx-nt  in  England 
<leemed  it  necessary  to  take  seriou3  measures  to 
rei)i'ess  the  evil.  Tins  duty  v  .iS  in  particular 
confidetl  to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  governor  of  several  of  the  colonies. 
Mr.  Uobert  Livingston  happening  to  be  in  England 
at  the  time  when  the  subject  was  under  discussion, 
and  being  a  man  of  influence  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  he  was  conferred  with,  as  to  the  most 
advisable  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice. 
Mr.  Livingston  advised  that  a  cruiser  of  force  should 
be  sent  out  expressly  to  seize  all  lawless  rovers,  and 
he  introduced  to  Lord  Bellamont,  Captain  W.  Kidd, 
whom  he  recommended  as  a  seaman  qualified  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  such  an  adventure.  Captain  Kidd 
was  said  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  pirates,  and  of 
their  places  of  resort ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a 
man  on  whose  integrity  and  services  full  reliance 
might  be  placed.  The  first  proposition  was  to  em- 
ploy a  king's  ship  of  thirty  guns  and  150  men  on 
this  service;  but  the  w;;(  nquiring  all  the  itgular 
cruisers,  it   is   a  proof  (  ;     he  spirit  of  the  times, 
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llisit  i\ui  matter  was  referred  to  private  enterprise, 
although  the  sanction  of  government  was  not  only 
promised,  but  obtained.  Mr.  Livingston  took  one- 
fifth  of  the  shares,  and  became  the  usual  security  for 
the  lawfulness  of  Kidd's  proceedings.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  several  other  distinguished  noble- 
men took  shares  in  the  adventure  also,  and  the  Crown 
reserved  to  itself  a  tenth  of  the  proceeds,  as  a  proof 
that  it  approved  of  the  enterprise.  Kidd  received 
his  commission  and  his  orders  from  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
lamont,  whom  he  followed  to  America  for  that  pur- 
I)08e,  sailing  from  Plymouth,  in  England,  April 
1696,  for  New  York.  There  is  much  reason  for 
thinking  that  Captain  Kidd  was  not  guilty  of  any 
illegal  act  himself,  until  he  found  that  his  more  legi- 
timate enterprise  was  not  likely  to  be  successful.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  went  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  certainly  committed 
piracies,  though  to  what  extent  is  now  questionable. 
He  was  accused  of  ravaging  the  sea  between  Mada- 
gascar and  the  coast,  from  Babelmandel  to  Malabar, 
and  of  committing  the  usual  excesses,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  was  much  exaggeration  mixed  up  with 
the  histories  and  rumours  of  the  day.  Some  accounts 
confine  his  piracies  to  a  single  ship,  though  it  is 
more  than  probable  tViat  he  had  a  disposition  to  the 
vocation,  and  that  he  was  easily  diverted  from  the 
object  with  which  he  had  sailed,  even  if  he  did  not 
u'  ntemplate  piracy  on  quitting  port.  Aft>  i*  an  ab- 
sence of  c  bout  three  vears,  Kidd  returned  to  the 
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American  coast,  first  appearing  off  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Montauk,  protected  from  the  ocean  by  the  southern 
branch  of  the  island  just  mentioned,  is  a  capacious 
bay,  that  obtains  its  name  from  another  small  island, 
which  is  so  placed  as  to  defend  it  against  the  north- 
east gales.  The  latter  island  contains  about 
three  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  ever  since  the 
country  has  been  settled,  or  for  two  centuries,  it 
has  been  the  property  of  an  honourable  family  of 
the  name  of  Gardiner,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
bolh  the  island  and  the  bay.  The  latter  has  an  an- 
chorage that  has  long  been  known  to  seamen,  and 
into  Gardiner's  Bay  Kidd  sailed  on  this  occasion. 
Anchoring  near  the  island,  he  landed,  and  buried 
some  treasure ;  entrusting  Mr.  Gardiner  with  his 
secret,  and  making  the  life  of  the  latter  the  pledge 
of  his  fidelity.  This  effected,  the  pirate  again  sailed, 
and  made  similar  deposits  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast. 

After  a  short  interval,  Kidd  paid  and  discharged 
his  crew,  and  it  is  said  burned  his  ship.  He  ap- 
peared in  Boston  in  1699,  and  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  order  of  Governor  Bellamont.  Among 
his  papers  was  found  a  record,  containing  lists  of 
his  several  deposits,  which  it  is  probable  he  held  in 
reserve  for  his  own  share  of  the  booty,  when  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  those  in  power  with  the 
remainder.  The  authorities,  however,  were  inflexi- 
ble, and  commisbioncrs   were  immediately  sent  in 
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quest  of  the  buried  booty.  When  these  persons 
presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  soon  as 
assured  that  Kidd  was  in  confinement,  that  gentle- 
man led  them  to  the  spot  where  the  box  was  con- 
cealed, and  it  was  recovered.  The  papers  of  the 
Gardiner  family  show  that  the  contents  of  the  box 
were  bags  of  gold  dust,  bags  of  gold  bars,  the  latter 
to  a  considerable  amount,  coined  gold  and  silver, 
silver  bars,  precious  stones,  silver  lamps,  &c.,  &c., 
in  all  to  the  amount  of  near  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  deposits  were  also 
obtained.  Kidd  was  sent  to  England,  tried,  and 
condemned.  He  was  not  executed,  however,  until 
May  the  9th,  1701. 

It  followed,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
suspicion  rested  on  those  who  were  concerned  in 
sending  Captain  Kidd  lo  sea.  The  '^sual  profligacy 
of  party  was  exnibited,  by  an  attempt  <  j>  impeach 
several  noblemen  concerned  in  the  afLir.  and  one 
or  two  men  of  note  in  the  colony  of  New  York 
were  also  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  pira -ies ;  but  nothing  was  ever 
established  against  any  of  the  accused,  though 
Governor  Fletcher  fell  into  disgrace  at  home.  The 
known  fact  that  Kidd  buried  treas  e  gave  rise  to 
rumours  that  he  had  buried  much  that  was  never 
discovered.  With  the  blindness  usual  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  it  was  believed  that  he  secreted  his  gold 
in  spots  that  he  had  probably  never  visited,  and  to 
this  diiv  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  for  diggings 
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to  be  niado  on  the  coast,  under  the  influence  of 
dreams  tlmt  have  been  occasioned  hy  meditating  on 
the  subject,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  of  the 
\.}\:    loat  riches. 

I'he  same  year  that  Kidd  was  sent  to  England, 
seven  pirates  were  executed  »m  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  that  coast  having  been  much  infested  with 
these  robbirv 

In  1701  the  population  of  the  American  colonies 
was  estimated  at  262,000,  while  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  were  said  to  employ  121  vessels,  2700 
men,  and  nearly  8000  tons. 

Another  war  soon  occurring,  the  troubles  on  the 
coast  were  revived,  and  as  the  colonies  grew  in  im- 
portance, the  mother  country  not  only  extended  her 
care  towards  them  in  a  greater  degree,  but  the 
people  of  the  provinces  themselves  felt  a  disposition 
to  participate  more  largely  in  the  struggles,  "itill, 
so  little  heed  was  taken  against  the  ordinary  dan- 
gers, that  the  port  of  New  York,  in  1705,  was 
totJiHy  without  defence,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  a 
solitary  Fr»Mich  privateer  entered  it,  and  caused  the 
greatest  consternation. 

The  Spaniards,  with  whom  England  was  at  war, 
conceiving  that  South  Carolina  properly  belonged  to 
the  Floridas,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Char- 
leston, ii  1706,  with  four  ships  of  war  and  a  galley, 
comm^'  edljy  a  French  admiral.  A  commission  of 
vice-adiairal  was  immediately  given  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Rhett,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  the  public 
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confidrnce.  Mr.  Khett  IxtiNtcd  Iijn  Huk  in  tin* 
Crown  galley,  and  several  HhipM  timt  li.i|>|><*iicd  to  In* 
in  port,  were  huMtily  manned  und  nrnied.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  hud  arrived  and  Nurroiinded 
the  place,  but  meeting  with  some  repnlseH  on  HJiore, 
Mr.  Rhett  got  under  way  to  engage  the  hostile 
squadron,  when  the  latter  retired  with  precipitation. 
The  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  lost  near  hull'  their 
men  in  this  unsuccessful  undertaking. 

Hearing  of  a  large  enemy's  ship  on  the  coast,  u 
few  days  after  the  fleet  had  disapiKuired,  Mr.  KInMt 
went  in  quest  of  her  with  two  small  vessels,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  her,  and  in  bringing  in  ninety 
prisoners. 

From  an  early  day  the  possession  of  Port  Uoyal 
in  Acadie,  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  object 
with  the  colonists,  most  probably  from  the  great 
interest  they  felt  in  the  fisheries.  We  have  already 
seen  that  expeditions  were  sent  against  this  place 
in  the  earlier  wars,  while  we  are  now  to  find  no  less 
than  three  undertaken,  with  the  same  object,  in  the 
war  of  1702-12.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  was 
set  on  foot  in  1707,  being  almost  purely  of  colonial 
origin.  It  sailed  in  May,  in  twenty-three  transports 
and  whale  boats,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Deptford 
man-of-war.  Captain  Stuckley ,  accompanied  by  the 
Province,  galley,  Captain  Southack.  This  expedition 
effected  nothing.  The  second  attempt  was  not 
made  until  the  year  1 709,  when  an  enterprise  on  a 
larger  scale  was  planned.     According  to  Trumbull, 
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the  colonl«'«  rant  of  (/onii«'cti(Mit  wcrv  now  ordered 
to  rai«ie  1200  men,  for  this  undertaking,  and  to  pro- 
vide tninH|)ortM,  pilotii,  and  proxisions  for  three 
months,  while  (/onneeticiit  itself,  nnd  the  more 
Ntuithern  provincen,  were  to  send  a  force  of  1500 
men,  hy  land,  against  Montreal.  The  maritime  part 
of  the  expedition  was  ahandoned,  after  waiting  three 
months  in  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  British  ships 
that  were  to  convoy  it,  and  to  aid  in  subduing  the 
place.  The  attack  on  Montreal  was  also  given  up, 
for  want  of  the  expected  co-operation.  The  third 
attempt  was  ma<le  in  1710,  when  a  Colonel  Nichol- 
son, of  the  English  service,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command.  On  this  occasion  the  preparations  were 
made  conjointly  by  the  crown  and  the  provinces^ 
the  latter  furrnshing  the  transports  and  several 
cruisers.  The  fleet  consisted,  in  all,  of  thirty-six 
sail ;  vh.f  three  fourth-rates,  two  fifth-rates,  five 
frigates,  a  bomb  ketch,  the  Province,  galley,  and 
twenty-four  transports.  In  these  vessels  were  em- 
barked a  regiment  of  marines,  and  five  regiments  of 
provincials.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  18th  of  September,  arrived  off  Port  Royal  on  the 
24th,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  the  place  submitted. 
Its  name  was  changed  to  Annapolis,  by  which 
appellation  it  is  yet  known.  Stimulated  by  this 
success,  a  still  more  important  attempt  was  got  up 
in  1711,  against  the  French  possessions  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  England  now  appeared  dis- 
posed to  put  forth  her  power  in  earnest,  and  a  fleet 
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of  fifl<vn  sail,  twplvp  of  which  worp  sent  directly 
from  Kngland,  and  three  of  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast,  was  put  under  the  orders  of 
vice-admiral  Sir  Hove<len  Walker,  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  fleet  were  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  forty  transports  and  six  store 
vessels.  Fise  of  the  veteran  regiments  that  ha<i 
served  under  Marlboiough,  were  sent  out  with  the 
fleet,  and  two  regiments  raised  in  New  Kngland 
being  added  to  them,  the  land  forces  amounted  to 
between  6000  and  7000  men. 

After  considerable  delay,  the  fleet  sailed  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1711,  when  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts ordered  a  fast  to  be  observed  every  Thurs- 
day, until  the  result  should  be  known.  On  the  Hth 
of  August,  the  ships  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  the   18th  the  admiral,  in  order   to   collect  his 
transports,  put  into  the  bay  of  Gaspe.     Here  he  re- 
mained until  the  20th,  when  the  fleet  proceeded.  Os 
the  20th  the  ships  were  ofT  soundings,  out  of  .Si,^l.i 
of  land,  and  enveloped  in  a  fog,   with  a  ^'.Ac    al 
E.  S.  E.     The  fleet  now  brought  to  with  th'  ^^iifi. 
heads  to  the  southward.     Notwithstanding  this  p^ 
caution,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  of 
them  were  in  imminent  jeopardy  among  the  rocks, 
islands,  and  currents  of  the  north  shore,  which  was, 
moreover,  a  lee  shore.     Some  of  the  vessels  saved 
themselves   by  anchoring,  among   which   was   the 
Edgar,  70,  the  admiral's  own  ship  ;  but  eight  tran- 
sports were  lost,  together  with  a  thousand  people, 
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and  tlie  expedition  was  abandoned.     The  admiral 
now  dismissed  the  provincial  troops  and  vessels,  and 
sailed  for  England  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet. 
These  signal  disasters  led  to  loud  complaints,  and  to 
bitter  recriminations  between  the  English   and   the 
American  officers.     To  the  latter  was  attributed  a 
fatal  loss  of  time,  in  raising  their  levies  and  making 
other  preparations,  which  brought  the  expedition  too 
late  ill  the  season,  and  they  were  also  accused  of 
furnishing  incompetent  pilots.     It  is  probable  that 
the   first  accusation   was   not   without  foundation, 
since  it  has  been  a  known  national  failing  to  defer 
all  military  preparations  to  the  latest  possible  mo- 
ment, since  the  country  has  been  peopled  ;  though 
the  last  was  no  doubt  unmerited,  as  there  could  be 
no  motive  for  supplying  any  other  than  the  best 
pilots  that  the  colonies  possessed.     On  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  the  admiral,  and  the  English  com- 
manders in  general,  were  said  to  be  opinionated  and 
indisposed  to  take  advice  ;  a  charge  quite  as  likely  to 
be  true,  as  it  also  accords  with  national  character,  and 
more  especially  with  the  superciliousness  with  which 
the  English  were  known  to  regard  the  provincials. 
The   Adm;ral  threw  the   responsibility   of  having 
hove-to  the  fleet  on  the  pilots,  who,  in  their  turn, 
•leclared  that  it  was  done  contrary  to  their  advice. 
Some  French  pilots  are  said,  by  Charlevoix,  to  ha\e 
warned  the  admiral  of  his  danger  also,  but  he  equally 
di&regarded  their  informationo     It  is  in  fp^'our  of  the 
provincials,  that  none  of  their  own  vessels,  one  small 
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victualler  excepted,  were  lost,  and  that  the  crew  of 
this  victualler  was  saved.  Many  of  the  pilots  were 
sent  to  England  to  be  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  but  no  investigation  into  the  affair  took 
place.  The  loss  of  the  admiral's  papers  is  thought 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  contemplated  inquiry,  the 
Edgar  having  been  blown  up,  by  accident,  at  Ply- 
mouth, shortly  after  her  return,  by  which  event  400 
men  lost  their  lives ;  thus  terminating  a  most  dis- 
astrous expedition  by  a  dire  calamity.  It  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  that  the  colonies  met  the  charge  of 
<lelay,  by  showing  that  the  orders  to  raise  troops, 
and  to  make  the  other  requisite  preparations,  were 
received  only  sixteen  days  before  Sir  Hoveden 
Walker  arrived  in  port  with  his  fleet. 

As  late  as  the  year  1713,  Trumbull  enumerates 
the  shipping  of  Connecticut  at  only  two  brigs,  twenty 
sloops,  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft.  The  seamen 
he  estimates  at  120  !  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
merce of  Massachusetts,  as  appears  by  the  Custom- 
house returns,  taken  between  the  years  1714  and 
1717,  employed  25,406  tons  of  shipping,  492  vessels, 
and  3493  sea-faring  persons.  The  first  schooner, 
a  description  of  vessel  now  so  much  in  use  in  Ame- 
rica as  almost  to  be  deemed  national,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  at  Cape  Ann,  by  Captain  Henry  Robin- 
son, in  1714.  Her  name  has  been  unfortunately 
lost. 

The  pirates  rather  increased  than  liminished  after 
the  peace  of  1713,  frequenting  the  American  coast 
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much  more  than  had  been  their  practice  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.     They  had  reached  to  New  Provi- 
dence, whence  they  proceeded  both  north  and  south, 
in  their  predatory  excursions.     Samuel  Bellamy,  in 
the  ship  VViiidah,   of  twenty-three  guns   and    130 
men,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  free- 
booters, and  he  even  had  the  audacity  to  come  off  the 
coast  of  New  England,   in   1717,  where    he  made 
several  prizes.     At  length  he  was  wrecked,  with  his 
captured  vessels,  on  Cape  Cod,  and  most  of  the  gang 
were  lost.     More  than  a  hundred   bodies  washed 
ashore,  and  six  of  those  who  escaped  were  seized, 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed.     The  following  year, 
the  celebrated  Captain  Woods  Rogers,  so  well  known 
for   his    exploits   on  the   Spanish  Main,  was   sent 
against  New  Providence,  with  a  small  squadron  of 
King's  ships,  carrying  a  pro  'dmation  of  pardon  to 
all  those  who  would  abandon  their  lawless  practices, 
and  return  to  honest  industry.     The  island  was  cap- 
tured without  resistance,  and  possession  taken  for  the 
English  crown.     Most  of  the  freebooters  accepted  of 
the  amnesty,  though  a  party  of  ninety,  under  the 
command  of  one  Vane,  seized  a  sloop,   and  made 
their  escape.     One  gang,  about  thirty  in   number, 
repaired  to  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  where  they 
established  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  continued  their  depredations.     Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rliett,  who  has  already  been  memioned  for  his 
gallantry  and  enterprise,  was  sent  out  against  them 
by  Governor  Johnson  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  vessel 
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of  some  force.  This  officer  captured  a  sloop  com- 
manded by  Steed  Bonnet,  and  manned  by  thirty  of 
the  freebooters.  Sliortly  after,  the  Governor  himself 
went  in  person  against  the  remainder,  and  falling  in 
with  another  sloop,  a  desperate  engagement  took 
place,  in  which,  it  would  seem,  it  was  the  intention 
not  to  give  quarter,  as  nearly  all  in  the  sloop  were 
slain.  Those  who  escaped  death  in  the  action,  were 
immediately  tried,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  hanged.  These  severe  blows  did  much  towards 
clearing  the  coast  of  freel)ooters,  though  we  find  that 
a  gang  of  twenty-five  more  were  taken  into  Hhode 
Island  in  1723,  by  a  British  sloop  of  war,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  How  many  were  executed,  is 
not  known. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  America,  where  land  of 
the  greatest  fertilily  abounded,  while  manual  labour 
was  difficult  to  be  obtained,  early  introduced  the 
traffic  in  slaves  into  the  colonies,  though  it  s[)eaks 
favourably  for  the  people  of  the  country,  tliat  they 
generally  received  this  species  of  succour  with  reluc- 
tance ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  the  trade 
became  important.  It  would  exceed  our  proper 
office  were  we  to  enter  into  a  continuous  history  of 
this  branch  of  American  commerce,  and  we  shall 
'ionfine  our  remarks,  therefore,  to  the  few  facts  that 
were  connected  with  its  navigation. 

The  first  negro  slaves  brought  into  the  country, 
were  landed  from  a  Dutch  man-of-wi«r,  at  Jiim^-s 
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Town,  in  1020*.  Where  these  poor  Africans  were 
obtained  is  not  now  known,  but  they  were  most 
probably  the  victims  of  perfidy.  The  increase 
among  the  blacks  was  very  slov/,  however;  for 
thirty  years  later  the  whites  of  Virginia  were  said  to 
mtnumber  the  negroes  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to 
one ;  and  even  when  the  colony  had  been  settled  se- 
venty years,  the  slaves  were  not  at  all  numerous"! . 

The  first  American  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  of  which  we  liave  any  account,  sailed  from 
Boston,  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  1645,  b«"  'ng 
been  fitted  out  by  Thomas  Keyser  and  ,  js 
SmithJ.  The  last  of  these  worthies  was  a  u  ^^^^ber 
of  the  church.  To  the  credit  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, their  sense  of  right  revolted  at  the  act,  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  arraigned,  and  the  slaves  were 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  their  native  country  at  the 
public  expense. 

Redemptioners  were  also  early  introduced  into  the 
country  as  servants,  as  wlII  as  the  prisoners  taken 
in  the  b&ttles  of  the  civil  wars.  Thus  the  John  and 
8arah,  which  arrived  at  Boston  in  1652,  brought 
with  her  freight  for  the  Scotch  prisoners  taken  at 
Dujibar§.  Many  of  the  Royalists  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester  were  also  transported  and  sold 
into  servitude.     The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of 
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Penruddock  shared  the  same  fate.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  Monmouth's  rebellion  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  in  turn.  Indeed,  at  this 
period,  England  appeared  to  think  America  the  best 
receptacle  of  her  discontented,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics. 

As  late  as  1724,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
Carolinas  amounted  to  but  439  souls.  The  trade 
was  entirely  in  British  shii)s.  At  a  later  day,  how- 
ever, Rhode  Island,  and  some  of  the  other  colonies, 
engaged  extensively  in  this  traffic. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
The  commencement  of  this  manly,  lucrative,  and 
hardy  pursuit  dates  from  an  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  whale  frequenting  the 
American  seas,  at  that  time,  the  people  of  the  coasts 
kept  boats,  organised  themselves  into  gangs,  and 
whenever  a  spout  was  seen,  they  would  launch  in 
pursuit.  This  irregular  system  prevailed  many 
years,  until  sloops  and  other  small  craft  began  to  be 
employed  in  the  offing.  These  vessels  would  range 
the  coast,  as  far  south  as  the  West  Indies,  and  north 
to  Davis's  Straits.  They  occasionally  crossed  to 
the  Azores,  where  a  rich  booty  was  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  the  spermaceti. 

The  whale  fishery  on  a  larger  scale  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Massachusetts  in  particular,  engaged  extensively  in 
the  enterprise.  This  colony  alone  is  said  to  have 
had  no  less  than  three  hundred  vessels  employed  in 
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the  northern  and  southern  whale  fisheries  previous  to 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Her  vessels  led  the  way 
to  the  South  Atlantic,  to  the  African  coast,  and  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1731,  Pennsylvania  owned  fOOO  tons  of  ship- 
ping, and  Massachusetts  near  3^^.000,  of  which 
about  one  half  were  in  the  European  ti-ade ;  while 
the  entrances  into  New  York  in  1 737  reached  to 
211  sail,  and  its  clearances  to  220.  About  the  same 
time  Philadelphia  had  211  of  the  former,  and  215  of 
the  latter.  At  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try (1739),  Newport  had  a  lumdred  sail  of  shipping 
of  different  sizes. 

After  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  most  of  the  maritime  colonies  employed 
a  species  of  guarda-costas,  small  armed  vessels,  that 
were  maintained  for  the  suppression  of  piracies,  and 
for  the  general  protection  of  the  coasts.  Some  of 
these  vessels  were  commanded  by  young  officers, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  more  or  less  distinction, 
either  at  home,  or  in  the  British  service.  Among 
others  was  Lieutenant  Wooster,  afterwards  Captain 
Wooster,  who  commanded  the  armed  vessel  em- 
ployed by  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  was  sub- 
isequently  killed  at  Danbury  during  the  Revolution, 
holding  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  militia 
of  his  native  state. 

England  declared  war  in  1739  against  Spain,  and 
the  American  Colonies  became  the  seat  of  many  of 
her  preparations  and  levies.     Natives  of  the  country 
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were  much  employed  in  the  different  expeditions ; 
and  it  is  well  icnovvn  that  the  estate  which  has  since 
acquired  so  much  celel)rity  on  account  of  its  having 
been  the  property  of  Washington,  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Mount  Vernon  from  the  circumstance 
that  an  elder  brother,  from  whom  that  great  man  in- 
herited it,  had  served  in  the  celebrated  attack  against 
Cartliagena,  under  the  admiral  of  that  name.  In 
1741,  the  colonies  supplied  many  of  the  transports 
sent  against  Cuba. 

The  year  1 744  became  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  colonies,  by  a  declaration  of  another  war 
against  France.  By  this  time  the  importance  of  all 
tlie  American  provinces,  whether  English,  French, 
or  Spanish,  were  certain  to  render  them,  more  or 
less,  the  seat  of  the  contests;  and  the  great  Euro- 
pean states  interested  were  now  found  seriously  ex- 
hibiting their  power  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
The  short  duration  of  the  war,  probably,  alone  pre- 
vented America  from  being  the  scene  of  those  se- 
vere struggles  that  were  deferred  a  few  ^^ears  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Short  as  was  the  contest, 
however,  it  afforded  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  both  their  spirit  and  tlieir  resources,  by 
an  expedition  against  Louisbourg. 

The  French  had  long  been  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  port  that  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  as  Gibraltar  commands  the  approach 
to  the  Mediterraneaii,   and  vast  sums  of  money  had 
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been  expended  on  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg. 
It  is  said  tliat  no  less  than  $6,000,000  were  appro- 
priated to  this  object,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  iiad 
been  consumed  in  the  prepai-ations.  The  place  was 
so  formidable  as  to  be  termed  a  second  Dunkirk. 
So  conscious  had  Massachusetts  become  of  her 
streiigih,  however,  that  no  sooner  was  the  declara- 
tion of  war  known,  than  Governor  Shirley  laid  pro- 
positions before  both  the  English  ministry  and  the 
colonial  legislature,  for  the  reduction  of  this  great 
naval  and  military  station.  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  at  first,  was  afraid  to  embark  in  so 
serious  an  enterprise  without  assurances  of  support 
from  home,  as  England  was  then  affectionately 
termed;  but  the  people  of  the  colony,  getting  a 
knowledge  of  the  Governor's  wishes,  seconded  him 
so  strongly  with  petitions,  that  the  measure  was 
finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire  lent  their  aid, 
and  by  the  25th  of  March,  1745,  the  expedition  was 
ready  to  sail.  Not  a  British  soldier  was  employed  ; 
and  when  the  fleet  left  Boston,  it  was  with  very 
uncertain  hopes  ol  '>eing  supported  by  any  of 
the  Kiiig's  ships. 

Tbf  land  forces,  all  levies  of  New  England,  no 
other  colony  joining  in  the  enterprise,  were  led  by 
Colonel  William  Pepperel,  of  Kittery,  in  Maine ;  and 
the  fleet  was  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Tyng, 
of  the  Massachusetts  colonial  marine.     The  naval 
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part  of  these  forces  consisteil  principally  of  vessels 
er} nipped  or  hired  for  this  especial  service.  There 
.<j>jiear  to  hav  been  twelve  in  all,  besides  the 
truiiSports,  the  largest  carryhig  but  twenty  guns. 
The  land  forces  amounted  to  4070  men.  From  the 
various  and  contradictory  accounts  of  this  armament, 
we  gather  the  following  list  of  the  colonial  cruisers 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  viz :  Ships — Massachu- 
setts, 20,  Commodore  Tyng;  Ca»sar,  20,  Captain 
Snelling ,  huows,  Shirley,  20,  Capttiin  Rouse ; 
Prince  of  Orai  je,  16,  Captain  Smethurst ;  Brig, 
Boston  Packet,  16,  Captain  Fletcher;  and  Sloops, 

«— —  12,  Donahue; 8,  Saunders ;  ■         Bosch; — 

a  ship  hired  by  Rhode  Island,  20,  Captain  Griffen  ; 
and  two  vessels  of  sixteen  guns  each,  belonging  to 
Connecticut. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  being  mentioned, 
as  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  of 
the  habitual  th-^ft  of  the  New  England  colonists, 
that  Governor  huiriey,  in  his  written  instructions, 
lays  great  stress  >  on  an  order  for  the  ships  to  go 
well  provided  with  cod-lines,  in  order  to  subsist  the 
troops  and  seamen,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the 
products  of  the  sea. 

The  fleet  reac^.ed  Canseau  on  the  4th  of  April, 
where  it  remained  some  weeks,  to  be  joined  by  the 
levies  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  to  allow  time  i  r  the  ice  to  dissolve  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Breton.  For  the  first  time,  pro- 
bably, in  tht'  history  of  the  colonies,  large  military 
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preparations  luid  beon  iimdo  in  season,  and  the  result 
triumphantly  showed  the  tn  »»efits  of  this  unwonted 
alacrity.  Here  also  Commodore  Warren,  of  the 
British  navy,  joined  the  expedition,  with  a  part  of 
the  West  India  squadron,  in  which  seas,  and  on  the 
American  coast,  he  had  long  conimanded.  This 
excellent  and  efficient  officer,  than  whom  there  was 
not  a  braver  in  the  British  marine,  brought  vvith  him 
the  Superb,  60,  and  three  ships  of  forty  guns  ;  his 
broad  pennant  flying  in  the  former.  Of  course,  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  naval  operations, 
though  great  distrust  appears  to  have  existed  between 
him  and  Colonel  Pepperel  to  the  last.  After  a  con- 
ference with  the  latter,  he  went  oft'  Louisbourg, 
which  he  blockaded. 

Louisbourg  was  invested  by  land  on  the  30th  of 
April,  and  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  forty-seven  days, 
during  which  time  a  severe  cannonade  was  carried 
on,  the  place  submitted.  After  the  surrender,  the 
French  flags  were  kept  flying  for  some  time,  by 
which  ruse  two  East  India  men  and  a  South  Sea 
ship,  all  richly  laden,  were  decoyed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  and  captured.  The  value  of 
these  three  vessel?  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$3,000,000. 

While  cruising  off"  the  port,  Commodore  Warren 
captured,  with  no  great  resistance,  the  French  man- 
of-war  Vigilant,  60,  with  troops  and  supplies  for 
the  garrison.  This  important  event,  no  doubt,  was 
of  great  moment  to  the  result  of  the  siege. 
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Although  the  naval  part  of  the  colon iul  t'Xpe<H- 
tion  could  have  been  of  no  great  account  after  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Warren*,  it  took  the  iiea  with 
creditable  vigour,  as  soon  a8  Louisbourg  had  itub- 
mitted.  Thr  Shir'  y,  galley,  20,  Captain  House,  or 
as  the  vessel  is  ■  'times  called,  the  Hnow,  Shirley, 
captured  eig!  -h  vessels;  and  in  one  instance 

she  brought  i  ^^er  an  obstinate  and  gallant 

resistance.      J?...        -  exploit,  that  ollicer   received 
the  commission  ol  a  captain  in  the  King's  siTvice. 

No  less  than  400  privateers  are  said  to  have  been 
out  from  the  colonies  in  this  war,  but  the  number  is 
so  incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  the  ('onjecture  that 
the  estimate  includes  letters  of  manpie  and  boats  on 
the  coast.  Nothing  worthy  of  much  notice  occurred 
in  America,  however,  during  this  short  war,  besidi-s 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  and  this  place  was  re- 
stored to  the  French,  at  the  peace. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  event,  the  French 
menaced  the  whole  of  the  American  coast,  from  Cape 
Breton  to  the  Delaware,  with  two  serious  invasions, 
both  of  which  were  fortunately  defeated  ;  the  first 
by  the  elements,  and  the  second  by  iIk'  vi(!tory  ob- 
tained by  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren  in  1747. 
The  peace  did  not  take  place  until  the  following 

*  It  has  been  pretoiideJ  that  the  Vigilant,  60,  whh  cnpturod 
by  the  colonial  ship  Massachusetts,  20,  Comniodoro  Ty'ig  :  ^'"t 
this  statement,  besides  being  highly  improbable  in  itwlf,  in  not 
properly  sustained  by  the  histories  of  the  day. 
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year,  when  Acadie  was  finally  ceded  to  the  British 
crown,  and  took  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  general  interest  felt  in  the  fisheries,  and  the 
desire  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country,  caused 
a  company  in  Philadelphia  to  undertake  the  discovery 
of  a  North-West  Passage.  With  this  object  the 
schooner  Argo,  Captain  Swaine,  sailed  for  Hudson*s 
Bay,  March  4th,  1 753.  After  an  absence  of  several 
months  the  Argo  returned  to  Philadelphia,  having 
effected  little  more  than  obtaining  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  of  the  inlets  of  the  great  bays. 
The  following  year  the  attempt  was  repeated  with 
still  less  success,  the  vessel  having  lost  three  of  her 
people  in  an  encounter  with  the  Indians.  . 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Condition  of  the  American  colonics  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle — Wood  used  in  naval   constructions — American   mid- 

*  shipmen  in  the  royal  navy — Disputes  between  the  English 
and  French  provinces — Declaration  of  war  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain — Expedition  against  Louisbourg — Disastrous 
gale — Exertions  of  the  colonies — ^Peace  of  1663 — Population 
of  the  American  colonies  —  Obstinate  action  between  the 
Thurloe  and  Les  deux  Amis— -Origin  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence— Offensive  duties  on  stamps  and  tea — The  Naviga- 
tion act — First  overt  act  of  resistance  to  this — Resistance  to 
the  duty  on  tea — The  Boston  Port  Bill — Preparations  for  an 
appeal  to  force  —  Commencement  of  hostilities — Battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill — ^Washington  appointed  Commander-in-Chief. 


The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  found  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  American  colonies  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  More  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
the  settlements  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  their  infant 
struggles,  and  although  distant  from  each  other,  and 
labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  scattered 
population,  they  were  fast  rising  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  states.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  all 
their  more  important  communications  by  water,  had 
a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  the 
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sea ;  and  although  without  a  regular  warlike  marine, 
their  mercantile  tonnage  probably  equalled  that  of 
the  mother  country,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
population.  The  number  of  souls  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, at  that  period,  did  not  much  exceed  a  million, 
if  the  Indians  be  excluded  from  the  computation. 
Of  the  tonnage,  it  is  not  easy  to  speaic  with  accuracy, 
though  we  possess  sufficient  authority  by  which  to 
form  some  general  estimates.  The  year  of  the  peace, 
500  vessels  are  said  to  have  cleared  from  the 
single  port  of  Boston,  and  430  entered ;  this  was 
exclusively  of  coasters  and  fishing  vessels.  At 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  there  were  121  clear- 
ances and  73  entries,  besides  200  coasting  vessels  in 
its  regular  employment.  The  trade  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  less  than  that  of  Boston,  but 
still  respectable.  Thus  in  1749,  or  the  year  succeed- 
ing that  of  the  peace,  the  clearances  at  Philadelphia 
were  291,  and  the  entries  303 ;  while  Boston,  during 
the  same  period,  had  504  clearances  and  489  ries. 
In  1750,  a  year  in  which  the  navigation  hau  sensi- 
bly diminished,  the  clearances  of  the  former  port 
were  286,  and  the  entries  232.  Many  ports,  which 
have  since  lost  most  of  their  navigation,  then 
enjoyed  a  respectable  trade,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  Perth 
Amboy  in  New  Jersey. 

The  settlements  extended  nowhere  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  ocean,  the  entire  population  being 
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virtually  ranged  along  the  coast,  of  which  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  then  possessed  rather  more  in  extent 
than  that  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  writers  of  the  day  boast  that 
the  tonnage  and  guns  employed  in  privateers  out  of 
the  colonies,  during  the  late  war,  exceeded  the  ton- 
nage and  guns  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Although  many  of  the 
clearances  and  entries  just  enumerated,  were  unques- 
tionably those  of  vessels  owned  by  the  mother 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  fair  proportion 
belonged  to  the  provinces.  The  number  of  coasting 
and  fishing  vessels,  in  particular,  was  already  great, 
Massachusetts  alone  owning  nearly  one  vessel,  of 
some  description  or  other,  for  each  hundred  inha- 
bitants. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  common  white  oak  of  the 
forest  was  the  wood  principally  used  in  naval  con- 
structions, though  the  chesnut  was  also  found  ser- 
viceable in  particular  parts  of  the  frames.  The 
white  oak  of  North  America  varies  very  much  in 
quality,  according  to  the  latitude,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  that  which  grows  in  the  southern  districts, 
as  well  as  that  which  grows  near  the  sea,  being 
generally  more  esteemed  than  that  which  is  found 
further  north,  or  remote  from  the  coast.  The  trees, 
moreover,  which  have  been  left  in  the  open  lands, 
have  a  value  that  does  not  belong  to  those  which  have 
acquired  all  their  properties  in  the  shades   of  the 
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forest.  But  a  new  era  in  ship  building  was  at  hand, 
through  the  introduction  of  a  wood  that  greatly 
abounded  in  the  more  southern  maritime  regions  of 
British  America.  In  1 750,  a  vessel  called  the  Live 
Oak  arrived  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  having 
been  built  of  the  invaluable  timber  after  which  she 
was  named,  which  was  now  discovered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  naval  architecture  known.  The 
Live  Oak  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  vessel  in 
which  this  wood  was  ever  used. 

It  also,  about  this  time,  became  a  practice  among 
the  gentry  of  the  American  provinces,  to  cause  their 
sons  to  be  entered  as  midshipmen  in  the  royal  navy. 
Occasionally  an  American  had  been  transferred  from 
tlie  colonial  marine  to  that  of  the  king,  but,  hitherto, 
very  few  boys  had  been  regularly  entered  or  rated  in 
the  service,  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  as  a  profes- 
sion. The  circumstance  that  Washington  was  in- 
tended for  such  a  life  is  generally  known,  and  we 
now  look  back  at  the  tender  affection  of  his  mother, 
which  alone  prevented  it,  as  to  a  providential  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  the  nation.  Many  of  those  who 
were  thus  rated  in  the  English  marine  rose  to  high 
stations,  and  several  have  been,  or  still  are,  classed 
among  the  ablest  and  most  useful  officers  in  the 
employment  of  the  British  crown.  We  might  even 
point  to  a  painful  notoriety  that  a  few  obtained,  by 
their  activity  against  the  land  of  their  birth,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  tranquillity  established  by  the  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelie,  like  that  produced  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  was  of  but  short  continuance.  Disputes 
early  commenced  between  the  English  and  French 
provinces,  in  relation  to  their  boundaries ;  and  an 
inland   war  actually  broke   out  between  them  in 

1754,  though  the  peace  of  Europe  was  not  imme- 
diately disturbed  by  this  remote  and  local  contest. 
This  singular  state  of  things  continued  throughout 

1 755,  and  the  campaign  of  that  year  was  one  of  the 
most  important  that  had  then  occurred  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  Both  nations  reinforced  their 
troops  from  Europe,  and  strong  squadrons  were 
employed  to  protect  the  convoys ;  but  there  being 
no  technical  hostilities,  commissions  were  not  issued 
to  letters  of  marque  and  privateers.  After  many 
ineffectual  attempts  at  an  accommodation,  however, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  made  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  on  the  17th  of  May,  1756. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  tlie  struggle  that 
in  America  is  familiarly  called  "  the  old  French 
war."  Although  this  contest  was  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  the  colonies,  by  driving  the  French  from 
their  part  of  the  continent  and  by  leaving  the  sa- 
vages without  an  ally,  its  events  were  more  properly 
connected  with  the  movements  of  armies,  than  with 
any  naval  operations  of  magnitude,  so  far  as  the 
latter  belong  to  the  subject  of  this  work.  The 
beginning  of  the  war  was  disastrous ;  but  in  the  end, 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham  succeeded  in  infusing 
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a  portion  of  his  own  energy  into  the  councils  ol 
the  King,  and  from  that  moment  the  most  brilliant 
success  rewarded  hio  efforts.  '^ 

An  expedition  against  Louisbourg  was  at- 
tempted in  1767,  unde  Admiral  Holbourn,  but  it 
was  abandoned  on  ascertaining  that,  besides  its 
regular  garrison  and  important  works,  the  place  was 
defended  by  a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line, 
which  was  moored  in  the  harbour.  We  learn  the 
growing  importance  of  the  colonies  in  the  forces 
employed  on  this  occasion  ;  Louisbourg  having  a 
garrison  of  COOO  regulars,  while  the  army  destined 
to  attack  it,  mustered  something  like  11,000  English 
troops,  besides  provincials.  The  failure  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  in 
ships.  .  :  j^j> 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  while  the  English 
fleet  was  cruising  off  Louisbourg  it  met  with  a  heavy 
gale,  in  which  one  of  its  ships,  the  Tilbury,  was 
wrecked,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  her  crew 
were  drowned ;  the  remainder  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who,  with  the  humanity  and  courtesy 
of  a  great  and  polished  nation,  sent  the  sufferers  to 
Halifax,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

Although  Spain  became  a  party  to  the  war  in 
1762,  on  the  side  of  France,  it  did  not  materially 
vary  the  nature  of  the  exertions  of  the  colonies, 
which  were  mainly  directed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Canadas,  by  means  of  expeditions  inland.  Marti- 
nique and  the  Havanna  were  both  captured,  but  the 
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fleets  employed  by  the  English  were  on  a  scale  too 
large  to  require  the  aid  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 
provinces.  Many  Americans  served  in  these  enter- 
prises, both  by  land  and  by  water;  but,  as  is  always 
the  case,  when  there  is  metropolitan  power  to  claim 
the  glory,  the  credit  due  to  their  exertions  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  renown  of  the  mother  country. 

Peace  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1663, 
and  from  that  day  France  ceased  to  claim  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  Continent  north  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  exception  of  two  insignificant  fishing 
stations,  near  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
conquests  of  this  war  were  an  incipient  step  towards 
the  eventual  independence  of  the  colonies,  since  the 
latter  found  themselves  without  any  enemy  in  their 
vicinity,  to  cause  them  to  lean  on  England  for  suc- 
cour, or  to  divert  their  policy  from  those  domestic 
measures  which  were  more  immediately  connected 
with  their  internal  prosperity. 

The  northern  colonies  gained  much  credit  by  their 
exertions  in  the  late  war,  having  raised  a  respectaLlc 
army ;  but  less  mention  is  made  of  their  privateers 
than  might  have  been  supposed ;  from  which  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  the  enterprises  of  this  nature  did 
not  attract  as  much  attention  as  those  which  had 
characterized  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  country. 

At  t^e  close  of  this  great  contest,  the  original 
American  colonies,  or  those  which  have  since 
constituted  the  United  States,  without  including 
the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  are  supposed  to  have 
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contained  more  than  1,200,000  souls,  exclusively  of 
Indians.     Censuses  were  actually  taken  in  one  or 
two  of  the  provinces.    That  of  Massachusetts  gave 
a  return  little  exceeding  245,000,  including  5000 
people  of  colour.  That  of  Maryland,  taken  in  1755, 
gave  a  total  of  107,208  whites,  a  number  considera- 
bly exceeding  the  estimates  after  the  peace.  ,, 
This  war,  while,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  it  was 
so  much  confined  to  expeditions  by  land,  afforded, 
notwithstanding,  some  instances  of  hardihood  and 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  privateers,  of  which,  as 
usual,  more  or  less  were  at  sea.  One  of  these  actions 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  it  was  among  the  most  ob- 
stinate of  which  we  possess  any  authentic  accounts. 
It  was  in  January  1 758,  that  the  privateer  Thurloe, 
14,  Captain  Mantle,  fell  in  with  the  French  priva- 
teer Les  Deux  Amis,  10,  Captain  Felix.    The  Thur- 
loe had  a  crew  of  eighty-four  men,  and  Les  Deux 
Amis  a  crew  of  98.     Perceiving  the  superiority  of 
his  antagonist  in  guns,  the  Frenchman  endeavoured 
to  escape;  but  finding  this  impossible,  he  ran  him 
athwart  hawse,  and  made  a  noble  eflfort  to  carry  him 
by  boarding.     He  was  met  by  a  resolution  equal  to 
his  own,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  these  small 
vessels  are  said  to  have  remained  foul  of  each  other, 
their  crews  contending  for  victory  with  all  the  im- 
plements of  destruction  known  to  the  warfare  of  the 
day.    The  Thurloe  alone  is  said  to  have  thrown  no 
fewer  than   300    powder-flasks    and    seventy-two 
stink-pots  on  board  her  enemy,  besides  making  a 
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liberal  use  of  her  guns  and  small-arms.  The  Deux 
Amis  struck,  probably  subilued  by  the  guns  of  her 
adversary,  but  not  until  she  had  rendered  the 
combat  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  naval  annals,  by  the 
obstinacy  of  her  resistance.  TheThurloe  had  twelve 
men  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded ;  Les  Deux 
Amis  had  more  than  eighty  of  her  people  in  the 
same  situation. 

Although  the  history  of  this  action  is  liable  to  the 
distrust  that  accompanies  all  accounts  that  are  not 
subjected  to  the  investigation  of  official  forms  and 
official  scrutiny,  it  appears  to  be  given  with  a  parti- 
cularity, in  the  accounts  of  the  day,  that  renders  it 
worthy  of  credit. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  commenced 
that  legislative  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  which  twenty  years  later  terminated  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  It  would  exceed  the 
proper  limits  of  a  work  of  this  character,  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  that  eventful  period,  or  minutely 
to  trace  the  progress  of  a  system  of  encroach- 
ments that  gradually  undermined  the  allegiance  of 
a  people,  whose  confiding  affection  still  resists  the 
animosities  of  two  wars,  and  the  jealousies  and 
competition  of  commerce. 

America,  at  the  period  of  \yhich  we  write,  had 
that  mental  dependence  on  the  mother  country 
which  the  province  is  known  to  feel  for  the  metro- 
polis ;  exaggerating  its  virtues,  palliating  its  defects, 
and  substituting  its   own   images  for  reason  and 
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truth.  The  temporary  nlienntion  that  succeeded  wum 
the  work  of  time,  and  it  required  more  than  ten 
years  of  progreHHive  innovations,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  more 
during  and  far-sighted  of  the  American  leaders  could 
bring  the  body  of  the  people  up  to  the  point  of  open 
resistance.  All  this  time,  however,  the  provinces 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  in  resources, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  nationality,  as  opposed  to  the 
ancient  sentiment,  which  identified  the  children  of  the 
colonists  with  a  land  that  they  still  loved  to  term 
"  home."  As  the  causes  which  led  to  the  great 
results  that  followed  lay  deeper  than  it  was  usual  for 
the  writers  of  the  day  to  consider,  a  passing  word 
on  so  grave  a  subject  may  not  be  thrown  away. 

In  the  age  when  the  American  colonies  were 
founded,  and  received  their  different  charters  from 
the  crown,  the  prerogative  of  the  King  of  England 
was  active,  the  monarch  effectually  ruling  the  em- 
pire, checked  by  the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  relation  between  a  prince  and  his  sub- 
jects is  simple,  and,  when  not  diverted  from  its  legi- 
timate direction,  it  is  fostering  and  paternal.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  especially  when  there  exist 
no  unusual  sources  of  irritation,  the  several  parts  of 
an  extended  empire  may  be  governed  equitably  and 
on  a  common  principle  of  justice.  The  monarch  of 
one  portion  of  the  territories  is  the  monarch  of 
another,  and  he  is  supposed  equally  to  respect  the 
lights  and  interests  of  all.     But,  when  the  revolu- 
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lion  of  1008  put  tiic  IIoiiN<*  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  a  Hystein  of  niinUtorial  responiiibility  wai 
established,  that  gradually  reduced  the  power  of  the 
crown,  until  the  niiniHtem,  who,  in  cflfect,  form  the 
executive  of  Great  Britain,  got  to  he  the  creatures  of 
parliament,  instead  of  the  real  servants  of  the  prince. 
It  is  true,  that  the  king  named  his  cabinet,  or  rather 
its  head  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  name  those  that 
parliament  selected,  or  the  latter  stopped  the  sup- 
plies.   This  was  effectually  substituting  the  power 
of  parliament,  in  all  tlie  more  important  relations  of 
the  empire,   for  that  of  the  king  ;  and  as  parliament 
was   composed    of   the   representation,   direct  and 
indirect,  of  a  small  part  of  the  territory  nominally 
subject   to    the  British   Crown,   it   followed  as   a 
consequence,  that  this  portion  of  the  empire,  by 
extending  its   legislation  unduly  over  the  others, 
was  substituting  a  new  and  dangerous  master  for 
a   prince   who   might    be    supposed    to  know    no 
difference  in  his  aHcction  for  his  subjects. 

While,  however,  this  was  probably  the  principle 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  diiliculties  with  America, 
few  saw  it  in  theory;  facts  invariably  preceding 
opinion  in  a  country  as  purely  practical  as  this. 
Legislative  usurpation,  in  the  abstract,  was  resisted; 
while  few  perceived  the  difference  between  a  legisla- 
tion that  was  effectually  checked  by  the  veto  of  an 
independent  monarch,  bearing  an  equal  relation  to 
all  the  parts  of  a  vast  empire,  and  a  legislation  that 
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not  only  held  this,  but  all  the  other  material  powers 
of  the  crown,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  subjection. 

Empires  may  be  held  together  when  the  several 
parts  are  ruled  by  a  central  power  that  has  a  com- 
mon, just,  and  obvious  interest  in  all ;  but  nothing 
short  of  force  can  compel  the  possessors  of  one 
detached  territory  to  be  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  possessors  of  the  seat  of  authority.  This 
great  obstacle,  then,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and,  keeping  out  of  view  the  questions  of 
the  day,  which  arose  as  consequences  rather  than  as 
causes,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  connexion  could  not 
have  been  perpetuated,  while  so  small  a  fragment  of 
the  empire  controlled  so  absolutely  the  great  and 
moving  power  of  the  state. 

Among  the  offensive  measures  adopted  by  par- 
liament was  a  duty  on  stamps,  and  another  on  tea. 
By  the  first,  vessels  could  not  regularly  proceed  to 
sea,  unless  furnished  with  the  required  stamps  ;  yet 
so  strong  was  the  opposition,  that  ships  actually 
ventured  on  the  ocean  without  the  necessary  papers; 
nor  is  it  known  that  any  serious  consequences 
resulted  from  so  bold  a  step.  In  the  end,  the  stamp- 
officers  having  resigned,  and  no  one  being  willing 
to  incur  the  odium  of  filling  their  places,  the  courts 
of  justice  themselves  transacted  business  without 
regard  to  those  forms  that  the  acts  of  parliament  had 
rendered  necessary.  This  tax  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  substitutes  were  sought  for  that  were 
believed  to  be  more  manageable. 
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Fresh  attempts  io  enforce  the  Navigation  Act, 
which  had  virtually  become  a  dead  letter,  were 
made  in  1768,  and  a  sloop  from  Madeira,  loaded 
with  wine,  was  actually  seized  in  Boston,  and 
placed  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney  man-of-war. 
A  mob  followed,  and  the  public  officers  were  driven 
to  seek  protection  in  the  castle. 

Great  Britain  had  never  maintained  a  body  of 
troops  in  her  colonies,  except  to  protect  them  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  These  soldiers  had  hitherto 
been  principally  kept  on  remote  frontiers  ;  but 
regiments  were  now  sent  to  Boston,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  enforce  the  assumed  ascendancy  of  the 
British  Parliament.  This  step  added  greatly  to  the 
discontent,  and  eventually  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  first  overt  act  of  resistance  that  took  place  in 
this  celebrated  struggle,  occurred  in  1772,  in  the 
waters  of  Rhode  Island.  A  vessel  of  war  had  been 
stationed  on  the  coast  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  a 
small  schooner,  with  a  light  armament  and  twenty- 
seven  men,  called  the  Gaspe,  was  employed  as  a 
tender,  to  run  into  the  shallow  waters  of  that  coast. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1772,  aProvidence  packet,  that 
plied  between  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  named 
the  Hannah,  and  commanded  by  a  Capttiin  Linzee, 
hove  in  sight  of  the  man-of-war,  on  her  passage  up 
the  bay.  The  Hannah  was  ordered  to  bring  to,  in 
order  to  be  examined  :  but  her  master  refused  to 
comply ;  and  being  favoured  by  a  fresh  southerly 
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breeze,  that  was  fast  sweeping  him  out  of  gun-shot, 
the  Gaspe  was  signalled  to  follow.  For  five-and- 
twenty  miles  the  chase  continued,  under  a  press  of 
sail,  when  the  Hannah  coming  up  with  a  bar,  with 
which  her  master  was  familiar,  and  drawing  less  water 
than  the  schooner.  Captain  Linzee  led  the  latter  on  a 
shoal,  where  she  struck.  The  tide  falling,  the  Gasp^ 
sewed,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed  for 
several  hours. 

The  news  of  the  chase  was  circulated  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Hannah  at  Providence.  A  strong 
feeling  was  excited  among  the  population,  and 
towards  evening  the  town  drummer  appeared  in  the 
streets,  assembling  the  people  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
When  a  crowd  was  collected,  this  man  led  his 
followers  in  front  of  a  shed  that  stood  near  one  of 
the  stores,  when  one  disguised  as  an  Indian  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  roof,  and  proclaimed  a  secret  expe- 
dition for  that  night,  inviting  all  of  "  stout  hearts" 
to  assemble  on  the  wharf,  precisely  at  nine,  disguised 
like  himself.  At  the  appointed  hour,  most  of  the 
men  in  the  place  collected  at  the  spot  designated, 
when  sixty-four  were  selected  for  the  bold  under- 
taking that  was  in  view. 

This  party  embarked  in  eight  of  the  launches  of 
the  different  vessels  lying  at  the  wharfs,  and  taking 
with  them  a  quantity  of  round  paving  stones,  they 
pulled  down  the  rivcr  in  a  body.  The  commander 
of  these  men  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Captain 
Whipple,  who  afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the 
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service  of  Cougiross,  but  none  of  the  names  were 
publicly  mentioned  at  the  time.  On  nearing  the 
Gaspe,  about  two  in  the  morning,  the  boats  were 
hailed  by  a  sentinel  on  deck.  This  man  was  driven 
below  by  a  volley  of  the  stones.  The  commander  of 
the  Gaspe  now  appeared,  and  warning  the  boats  off, 
he  fired  a  pistol  at  them.  This  discharge  was 
returned  from  a  musket,  and  the  officer  was  shot 
through  the  thigh.  By  this  time,  the  crew  of  the 
Gaspe  had  assembled,  and  the  party  from  Providence 
boarded.  The  conflict  was  short,  the  schooner's 
people  being  soon  knocked  down  and  secured.  All 
on  board  were  put  into  the  boats,  and  the  Gaspe  was 
set  on  fire.     Towards  morning  she  blew  up. 

This  bold  step  naturally  excited  great  indignation 
in  the  British  officers,  and  all  possible  means  were 
taken  to  discover  the  offenders.  The  Government  at 
home  offered  a  reward  of  1000/.  sterling  for  the 
leader,  and  500/.  to  any  person  who  would  discover 
the  other  parties,  with  the  promise  of  a  pardon 
should  the  informer  be  an  accomplice.  But  the  feel- 
ing of  the  times  was  too  high  for  the  ordinary  means 
of  detection,  no  evidence  having  ever  been  obtained 
sufficient  even  to  arraign  a  solitary  individual,  not- 
withstanding a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  sat  with  that  object,  from 
January  to  June,  during  the  year  1773. 

Although  this  affair  led  to  no  immediate  results, 
it  doubtless  had  its  influence  in  widening  the  breach 
between  the  opposing  parties,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
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remark,  that  in  it  was  shed  the  first  blood  that  floweil 
in  the  struggle  for  American  Independence;  the 
whole  transaction  being  as  direct  a  resistance  to 
oppression,  as  the  subsequent,  and  better  known 
fight  at  Lexington. 

The  year  1773  is  memorable  in  American  history, 
for  the  resistance  made  by  the  colonists  to  the  duty 
on  tea.  By  means  of  some  management  on  the  part 
of  the  British  ministry,  in  permitting  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  their  teas  free  of  charges,  it  was 
now  possible  to  sell  the  article  at  a  lower  rate  in 
America,  subject  to  the  duty,  than  it  could  have  been 
sold  previously  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  Fancy- 
ing that  this  circumstance  would  favour  the  views  of 
all  the  parties  in  Europe,  for  the  warehouses  of  the 
company  were  glutted  in  consequence  of  the  system 
of  non-importation  adopted  by  the  colonists,  several 
cargoes  were  sent  to  different  ports,  including  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Boston.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  former  places  compelled  the 
ships  to  return  to  London,  without  unloading,  while 
the  people  of  Charleston  caused  their  vessel  to  be 
discharged,  and  the  tea  to  be  stored  in  damp  cellars, 
where  it  finally  spoiled. 

Three  ships  loaded  with  the  offensive  article  had 
been  sent  to  Boston,  and  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in 
persuading  their  masters  to  consent  to  return  to 
London,  without  discharging;  but  the  consignees 
refused  to  release  them,  from  their  charter-parties, 
while  the  authorities  denied  the  necessary  clearances. 
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The  governor  even  withheld  the  pennit  necessary  to 
pass  the  fort.    This  conduct  produced  great  excite- 
ment, and  preparations  were  made  to  destroy  the  tea, 
under  an  apprehension  that  it  might  be  gradually 
and  clandestinely  landed.     Suddenly,  in  the  dusic 
of  the  evening,  a  party  disguised  as  Indians,  and 
which  has  been  differently  represented  as  composed  of 
twenty  men  up  to  eighty,  appeared  in  the  streets, 
marching  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  wharfs.     It 
was  followed  by  a  mob,  and  proceeded  to  one  of  the 
tea- ships,  which  it  boarded,  and  of  which  it  took 
possession  without  resistance.     The   hatches   were 
broken  open,  and  the  chests  of   tea   were  struck 
on   deck,  staved,  and  their  contents  thrown   into 
the  water.     The  whole  proceedings  were  conducted 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  with  little  or  no 
noise,    the  labourers  seldom  speaking.     So  much 
mystery  attended  this  affair,  that  it  is  not  easy,  even 
at  this  remote  day,  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  ; 
and,  although  the  names  of  the  actors  have  been 
mentioned  openly  of  late,  for  a  long  period  appre- 
hensions are  said  to  have  been  entertained,  by  some 
engaged — ^men  of  wealth — that  they  might  yet  be 
made  the  suojects  of  a  prosecution  for  damages,  by 
the  East  India  Company.    Three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  chests  of  tea  were  destroyed,  which  was  probably 
the  cargo  of  a  single  ship,  the  two  others  quitting  the 
port  soon  after. 

This  daring  act  was  followed  by  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  a  political  measure   that   was   equally   high- 
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handed,  since  it  denietl  tlie  people  of  the  town 
all  direct  participation  in  commerce.  This  sudden 
check,  in  twenty  days  notice,  to  the  trade  of  a 
place  that  had  seen,  the  previous  year,  411  clear-  , 
ances,  and  587  entries,  to  and  from  foreign  ports, 
produced  much  distress  in  the  town  itself,  and 
greater  indignation  throughout  the  country.  It  had 
been  the  misfortune  of  England,  never  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  people  of  the  American 
colonies ;  for,  accustomed  to  dependencies  that  had 
been  humbled  by  conquest,  she  had  not  yet  learned 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  those  who  were  rapidly 
shooting  up  into  political  manhood  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  who  had  only  placed  themselves  in  the 
situation  they  occupied,  because  they  had  found  the 
liberty  of  England  herself  insufficient  for  their 
opinions  and  wants. 

The  people  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  an 
appeal  to  force,  and  they  profited  by  the  liberty  that 
was  still  left  them,  to  organize  military  corps,  with  a 
view  to  recover  that  which  they  had  lost.  A  Con- 
gress of  Representatives  from  the  different  colonies 
convened,  and  a  system  oi  organization  and  concert 
was  adopted,  that  served  to  unite  as  many  as  possible 
in  the  struggle  that  was  fast  approaching. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1774,  various  steps 
were  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  had 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  civil  war  that  was  known  to 
be  at  hand.  Laws  had  been  passed  in  England, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  and  military 
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supplies  to  America,  and  the  cannon  and  powder 
of  the  crown  were  seized  at  various  points,  either 
by  the  local  governments,  or  by  private  individuals. 
Twenty-six  guns,  of  different  calibres,  were  found 
on  Fort  Island  and  carried  to  Providence  ;  and  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  are  said  to  have  got  posses- 
sion, in  the  whole,  of  quite  forty  guns,  by  these  bold 
measures.  At  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  a  body 
of  400  men  proceeded  to  the  castle,  at  the  harbour^s 
mouth,  kept  the  garrison  in  check,  and  breaking 
open  the  magazine,  they  carried  ofli'  one  hundred 
barrels  of  powder. 

While  means  like  these  were  used  to  collect  the 
necessary  military  equipments,  provisions,  as  well  as 
arms,  were  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
in  readiness  for  a  campaign.  Among  other  depots 
of  this  nature,  one  had  been  made  at  Concord,  a 
small  town  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Boston,  and  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  America,  deemed  it  essential  that 
it  should  be  destroyed.  A  strong  detachment  was 
sent  on  this  service,  and  it  fell  in  with  a  small  body 
of  American  minute-men  at  Lexington.  These 
militia  were  dispersed  by  a  volley,  in  which  a  few 
men  were  killed.  This  affair  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  justly,  as  the  hostilities  which  were 
then  commenced  did  not  cease  until  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Colonies  was  acknowledged  by  treaty. 
The  British   proceeded   to   Concord,    where    they 
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efTected  their  object,  though  not  without  resistance. 
The  people  now  began  to  collect  in  force,  and  as 
soon  as  the  British  resumed  their  march  on  their 
return  to  Boston,  they  were  assailed  by  the  former, 
from  behind  the  walls  and  fences.  So  vigorously 
were  the  troops  pressed  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is 
thought  they  must  have  surrendered,  had  they  not 
been  met  by  a  strong  reinforcement,  commanded  by 
Lord  Percy,  which  enabled  them  to  halt  and  recover 
their  breath.  As  soon  as  the  march  was  begun  again, 
however,  the  provincials  renewed  the  attack,  and  fhe 
British  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a  place  of  secu- 
rity until  they  reached  Charlestown  neck.  In  this 
affaiv  the  loss  of  the  Americans  has  been  ascertained 
to  have  amounted  to  50  killed,  34  wounded,  and 
4  missing;  that  of  the  British  to  73  killed,  174 
wounded,  and  26  prisoners. 

The  intelligence  of  this  important  event  circulated 
like  a  raging  fire  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
everywhere  was  received  as  a  call  to  battle.  Reserve 
was  thrown  aside,  the  population  flew  to  arms,  and 
the  jnilitary  stores  of  the  crown  were  seized 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  An  irregular  body 
of  20,000  men  appeared  before  Boston,  with  incre- 
dible rapidity,  and  formed  a  line,  confining  the  royal 
army  to  the  occupation  of  the  town.  With  a  view 
to  reduce  their  enemy  to  still  narrower  limits. 
Breed's  Hill,  a  height  that  commands  the  inner 
harbour  of  Boston,  was  seized,  and  a  redoubt  com- 
menced.   This  step  brought  on  the  combat  that  has 
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since  been  termed  the  Battle  of  Bunker*s  Hill,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  conflicts  of  modern  times, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Ame- 
rican independence.  Washington  was  now  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Colonies,  and  the  war  commenced  under 
the  usual  laws  of  civilized  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  formality  of  a  declaration. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Scanty  meaiu  in  America  for  tlio  contest  with  Great  Britain — 
Preparations  for  the  struggle  on  the  ocean — Capture  of  the 
English  Schooner,  Margaretta — Captain  O'Brien — Attempt 
to  destroy  the  town  of  Falmouth — Capture  of  English  vessels 
by  Captain  Broughton — Cruisers  commissioned  to  intercept 
the  British  store  ships  —  Legislation  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  a  navy — Establishment  of  a  regular  marine— Reso- 
lutions of  Congress — First  ensign  shown  by  a  regular  American 
man-of-war — The  Hornet  and'  the  Wasp — ^The  Lexington— 
Commodo;e  Hopkin*— Descent  on  New  Providence — Action 
between  the  English  ship,  Glasgow,  and  an  American  squadron 
— Dismissal  of  Commodore  Hopkins — The  Lexington  and 
the  Edward — Capture  of  the  former  by  the  Pearl. 


The  thirteen  United  Colonies  that  now  com- 
menced a  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  not  to 
obtain  a  political  independence — for  few  thought  of 
so  great  a  change  when  blood  was  first  shed — ^but  to 
regain  rights  that  were  inherent  in  the  governing 
principles  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  had 
long  lived,  and  which  were  assured  to  them  formally 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  possessed  but  scanty  means  to 
contend  with  a  power  like  that  of  Britain.  Their 
population  was  less  than  three  millions,  their  pecu- 
niary resources  of  no  great  amount,  and  their  mili- 
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tary  preparations  were  insignificant.  But  the  (ire  of 
true  patriotism  had  been  kindled,  and  that  which  in 
Other  nations  is  effected  by  means  of  laboured  com- 
binations and  political  management,  the  people  of 
America  were  bent  on  doing  of  their  own  voluntary 
motion  and  united  efforts.  The  colonies  of  New 
England,  in  particular,  which  possessed  a  popula- 
tion trained  to  liberty — hardy,  simple,  ingenious 
and  brave — rose  as  it  might  be  to  a  man ;  and  as  this 
was  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  flame  broke 
out,  thither  we  must  first  direct  our  attention,  in 
order  to  find  the  earliest  evidences  of  its  intensity. 

On  the  ocean,  the  preparations  for  the  struggle 
were  even  smaller  than  those  which  had  been  made 
on  the  land.  Congress  had  done  nothing,  and  the 
provisions  for  naval  defence  which,  from  time  to 
time,  had  existed  among  the  different  colonies,  had 
never  amounted  to  more  than  maintaining  a  few 
guarda-costas,  or  to  the  temporary  exertions  for  some 
expedition.  As  soon  as  the  struggle  commenced 
in  earnest,  however,  the  habits  of  the  people,  their 
aptitude  for  sea  service,  and  the  advantages  of  both 
a  public  and  a  private  nature,  that  were  to  be 
obtained  from  successful  cruising,  induced  thousands 
to  turn  longing  eyes  to  an  element  that  promised  so 
many  flattering  results.  Nothing  but  the  caution  of 
Congress,  which  body  was  indisposed  at  first  co  act 
as  if  general  warfare,  instead  of  a  redress  griev- 
ances, was  its  object,  prevented  a  rushing  t  ards  the 
private  cruisers,  that  would  probably  have  given  the 
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commerce  of  England  a  heavier  and  a  more  sudden 
blow  than  it  had  ever  yet  received.  But  a  diflferent 
policy  was  pursued,  and  the  orders  to  capture,  first 
issued)  were  cotifined  to  vessels  bringing  stores  and 
supplies  to  the  British  forces  in  America.  It  was 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  November,  1775,  before  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  colony  which  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
revolt,  established  courts  of  admiralty,  and  enacted 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  nautical  enterprises. 
Washington  followed  this  example  by  granting 
commissions  to  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  with  the  object  already  stated.  But  a  due 
examination  of  the  practical  measures  of  that  day, 
will  render  it  necessary  to  separate  the  subject  into 
three  branches ;  viz.y  one  that  refers  solely  to  the 
exertions  of  private,  and  frequently  of  unauthorised 
adventures  ;  another  that  n\\ai\  speak  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  different  colonies;  and  a  lust,  which 
more  properly  comprises  the  theme  of  this  work, 
that  shall  refer  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Congress, 
in  behalf  of  the  entire  nation.  In  making  these 
diAtinctions,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  use  brevity, 
as  but  few  authentic  documents  now  exist  for  autho- 
rities, and  because  the  sameness  and  unimpji-taiioe 
of  many  of  the  details  deprive  the  subjec  of  n^y 
interest  beyond  that  which  is  <ionnected  with  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
count  V. 

The      -iit  nautical  enterprise  that  succeeded  the 
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battle  of  Lexington,  was  otic  [xin'ly  of  private 
adventure.  The  iiitrlliK<>iuH:  of  thi»  conHict  waa 
brought  to  Muchias  in  ^<'  line,  on  .Sdtiiniay  tiie  Utti 
of  May,  177ft.  An  anneii  Ncliooncr,  culli'tl  th«' 
Margaretta,  in  tlic  •ervico  of  the  crown,  was  lying 
in  port,  with  two  gloopi  under  her  convoy,  that 
W(*  >  loading  with  luml>cr  on  liehuif  of  the  King'x 
^'f>uTT<  itent.  Those  wlio  brouglit  tlie  ncwH  were 
f^n joined  to  be  silent,  a  plan  to  capture  the  Murgu- 
retta  having  been  immediately  projected  among 
some  of  the  more  spirited  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday,  it  woh  hoped  that  tJM' 
officers  of  the  latter  might  be  seized  while  ii 
church ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  in  consequence  of  tht 
precipitation  of  those  engage<l.  Captain  Moore, 
who,  commanded  the  Margaretta,  saw  the  assailants, 
and,  with  his  officers,  escaped  through  the  windows 
of  the  church  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  guns  of  the  schooner.  The  alarm  was 
now  taken,  springs  were  got  on  the  Margaretta's 
cables,  and  a  few  harndess  shot  were  fired  over  th<> 
town,  by  way  of  intimidation.  After  a  little  delay, 
however,  the  schooner  dropped  down  below  the 
town,  to  a  distance  exceeding  a  league.  Here  she 
was  followed,  summoned  to  surrender,  and  fired  on 
from  a  high  bank,  which  her  own  shot  could  not 
reach.  The  Margaretta  again  weighed,  and  running 
into  the  bay  at  the  conHuence  of  the  two  rivers, 
anchored. 

The  followint?  morning,  which  was  Monday,  the 
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11th  of  May,  four  young  men  took  possession  of  one 
of  the  lumber  sloops,  and  bringing  her  alongside  of  a 
wharf,  they  gave  three  cheers  as  a  signal  for  volun- 
teers. On  explaining  that  their  intentions  were  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Margaretta,  a  party  of  about 
thirty-five  athletic  men  was  soon  collected.  Arming 
themselves  with  fire-arms,  pitch-forks,  and  axes, 
and  throwing  a  small  stock  of  provisions  into  the 
sloop,  these  spirited  freemen  made  sail  on  their  craft, 
with  a  light  breeze  at  north-west.  When  the  Mar- 
garetta observed  the  approach  of  the  sloop  she 
weighed  and  crowded  sail  to  avoid  a  conflict,  that 
was  every  way  undesirable,  as  her  commander  was 
not  yet  apprised  of  all  the  facts  that  had  occurred 
near  Boston.  In  jibing,  the  schooner  carried  away 
her  main-boom,  but  continuing  to  stand  on,  she  ran 
into  Holmes'  Bay,  and  took  a  spar  out  of  a  vessel 
that  was  then  lying  there.  While  these  repairs  were 
making,  the  sloop  hove  in  sight,  and  the  Margaretta 
stood  out  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  her.  The 
wind  now  freshened,  and  titie  sloop  proved  to  be  the 
better  sailer,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter.  So 
anxious  was  the  Margarettta  to  avoid  a  collision, 
that  Captain  Moore  now  cut  away  his  boats ;  but 
finding  this  ineffectual,  and  that  his  assailants  were 
fast  closing  with  him,  he  opened  a  fire,  the  schooner 
having  an  armament  of  four  light  guns,  and  four- 
teen swivels.  A  man  was  killed  on  board  the 
sloop,  which  immediately  leturned  the  fire  with  a 
wall  piece.     This  discharge  killed  the  man  at  the 
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Margaretta's  helm,  and  cleared  her  quarter-deck. 
The  schooner  broached  to,  when  the  sloop  gave  a 
general  diBcIiarge.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the 
two  vessels  came  foul  of  each  other.  A  short 
conflict  now  took  place  with  musketry.  Captain 
Moore  throwing  hand  grenades  with  considerable 
effect,  in  person.  This  officer  was  immediately 
afterwards  shot  down,  however,  when  the  people 
of  the  sloop  boarded  and  took  possession  of  the 
Margaretta. 

The  loss  of  life  in  this  affair  was  not  very  great, 
though  twenty  men,  on  both  sides,  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded.  The  force  of  the  Mar- 
garetta, even  in  men,  was  much  the  most  consi- 
derable, though  the  crew  of  no  regular  cruiser  can 
ever  equal  in  spirit  and  energy  a  body  of  volunteers 
assembled  on  an  occasion  like  this.  There  was 
originally  no  commander  in  the  sloop,  but  pre- 
viously to  engaging  the  schooner,  Jeremiah  O'Brien 
was  selected  for  that  station.  This  affair  was  the 
Lexington  of  the  seas,  for,  like  that  celebrated  land 
conflict,  it  was  a  rising  of  the  people  against  a 
regular  force,  was  characterized  by  a  long  chase, 
a  bloody  struggle,  and  a  triumph.  It  was  also  the 
first  blow  struck  on  the  water,  after  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution  had  actually  commenced. 

The  armament  of  the  Margaretta  was  transferred 
to  a  sloop,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  made  an  attack  on  two 
small  English  cruisers  that  were  said  to  have  been 
sent  out  from  Halifax,  expressly  to  capture  him. 
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By  separating  these  vessels,  he  took  them  both,  with 
little  resistance,  and  the  prisoners  were  all  carried  to 
Watertown,  where  the  provincial  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  then  assembled.  The  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Brien  was  so  generally 
admired,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  a  cap- 
tain in  the  marine  of  the  colony,  and  sent  on  the 
coast  with  his  two  last  prizes,  with  orders  to  inter- 
cept vessels  bringing  supplies  to  the  royal  forces. 

Many  adventures,  or  enterprises,  more  or  less 
resembling  these  of  Captain  O'Brien,  took  place  on 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  though  none  of  so  bril- 
liant and  successful  a  character.  By  way  of  reta- 
liation, and  with  a  view  to  intimidate,  the  English 
Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Graves,  sent  a  force 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Mowat,  to  destroy  the 
town  of  Falmouth,  and  four  hundred  buildings  were 
burned.  An  attempt  to  land,  however,  was  repulsed, 
when  the  ships  retired.  This,  and  similar  steps, 
produced  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  passed  in  Nov.  1775,  granting 
commissions  and  directing  the  seizure  of  British 
vessels  under  certain  circumstances,  and  which  con- 
sequently put  an  end  to  the  expeditions  we  have 
classed  among  the  unauthorised. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  recourse  to 
energetic  measures  for  annoying  the  enemy  on  the 
coast,  and  for  procuring  military  supplies.  Many 
small  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  that  as  well  as  other 
colonies,  and  ships  were  sent  in  different  directions, 
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with  a  view  to  purchase  the  stores  that  could  not  be 
seized. 

The  want  of  powder,  in  particular,  was  so  severely 
felt,  that  all  practicable  means  were  adopted  with  a 
desire  to  obtain  it.  Among  others,  General  Wash- 
ington borrowed  two  schooners  of  Massachusetts, 
and  sent  them  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Broughton,  to  intercept  two 
brigs,  that  were  known  to  be  bound  to  Quebec,  with 
military  stores.  The  brigs  were  not  seen,  but  ten 
other  English  vessels  were  captured  by  Captain 
Broughton,  and  all  released,  as  not  coming  within 
the  hostilities  meditated  by  Congress. 

That  body,  however,  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  importance  of  naval  means  of  defence,  without 
which  no  war  can  ever  be  conducted  with  credit  and 
success  by  a  country  situated  like  America ;  and  we 
now  have  properly  arrive- 1  at  the  point  where  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  acts  and  legislation  of  the 
General  Government  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Soon  after  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops 
before  Boston,  General  Washington,  who  so  deeply 
felt  the  want  of  munitions  of  war  of  nearly  every 
description,  issued  several  commissions  to  different 
small  vessels,  giving  their  commanders  instructions 
to  cruise  in  or  near  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  order  to 
intercept  the' British  store-ships. 

The  first  vessel  that  got  to  sea  under  this  arrange- 
ment, was  the  schooner  Lee,  Captain  John  Manly, 
which   sailed  from  Marblehead   near   the   close  of 
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November.  On  the  20th,  Captain  Manly  fell  in 
with  and  captured  the  English  brig  Nancy,  having 
on  board  ordnance  stores,  several  brass  guns,  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  fire-arms,  and  various  military 
supplies.  Among  other  things  of  this  nature,  was  a 
!  Tge  mortar,  which  was  justly  deemed  an  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  a  besieging  army ;  for  up 
to  this  time,  the  Americans  before  Boston  were 
greatly  in  want  of  artillery  of  every  sort.  On  the 
8th  of  December,  Captain  Manly  captured  three 
more  store-ships,  and  succeeded  in  getting  all  his 
prizes  safely  into  port. 

Although  it  may  not  be  strictly  true  to  term  the 
Lee,  and  other  small  cruisers  similarly  employed, 
the  first  vessels  that  ever  belonged  to  the  general 
Government  of  this  country,  they  may  be  deemed 
the  first  that  ever  actually  sailed  with  authority  to 
cruise  in  behalf  of  the  entire  country.  But,  while 
we  accord  this  precedency  to  Captain  Manly  and 
his  associates,  who  acted  under  the  orders  of  Wash- 
ington, Congress  itself  had  not  been  altogether  idle, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  took 
the  step  he  did,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
views  of  that  body. 

The  first  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
a  navy,  preceded  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  in  point 
of  time,  though  the  act  was  worded  with  greater 
reserve.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1775,  a  law  passed 
ordering  one  vessel  of  ten  guns,  and  another  of 
fourteen  guns,  to  be  equipped  as  national  cruisers, 
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and  tu  be  sent  to  the  eastward,  on  a  cruise  of  three 
months,  to  intercept  supplies  for  the  royal  troops. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  a  resolution  passed 
denying  to  private  ships  of  war  and  merchant  ves- 
sels the  right  to  wear  pennants  in  the  presence  of 
**  continental  ships,  or  vessels  of  war,"  without  the 
permission  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  latter. 
This  law  was  framed  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  mani- 
fested an  intention  to  cause  the  authorised  agents  of 
the  public  on  the  high  seas  to  be  properly  respected  : 
it  excites  a  smile,  however,  when  we  remember  that 
the  whole  marine  of  the  country  consisted,  at  the 
time,  of  two  small  vessels  that  were  not  yet  equipped. 
The  next  day  another  law  passed,  authorising  the 
fitting  out  of  two  more  cruisers,  one  to  carry  twenty, 
and  the  other  thirty-six  guns. 

A  change  in  this  cautious  policy  was  produced 
by  the  depredations  committed  by  the  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Mowat.  When  the  int^el- 
ligence  of  that  ruthless  proceeding  reached  Phila- 
delphia, it  produced  a  general  prize  law,  with 
authority  to  capture  all  British  vessels  that  were  in 
any  manner  connected  with  the  pending  struggle. 
As  the  country  still  acknowledged  its  connexion 
with  the  crown,  perhaps  this  reserve  in  conducting 
the  war  was,  in  a  measure,  due  to  sound  policy. 
This  law  was  followed  by  another,  passed  December 
13th,  ordering  thirteen  sail  of  cruisers  to  be  con- 
structed. Of  the  latter  vessels,  three  were  to  be  of 
twenty-four  guns,  five  of  twenty -eight,  and  five  of 
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thirty-two.  Thus  Congress,  previously  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1775,  had  authorised  a  regular  marine, 
to  consist  of  seventeen  cruisers,  varying  in  force 
from  ten  to  thirty-two  guns.  The  keels  of  the  ships 
alluded  to  in  the  last  law  were  ordered  to  be  laid  in 
the  four  colonies  of  New  England,  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  the  following  is  a 
list  of  their  names  and  respective  rates,  as  well  as  of 
the  colony  where  each  was  built,  viz. : 


Washington, 

32  — Pennsylvania. 

Raleigh, 

32 — New  Hampshire 

Hancock, 

32 — Massachusetts. 

Randolph, 

32 — Pennsylvania. 

Warren, 

32— Rhode  Island. 

Virginia, 

28 — Maryland. 

Trumbull, 

28 — Connecticut. 

Effingham, 

28 — Pennsylvania. 

Congress, 

28— New  York. 

Providence, 

28— Rhode  Island. 

Boston, 

24 — Massachusetts. 

Delaware, 

24 — Pennsylvania. 

Montgomery, 

24— New  York. 

These  vessels  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
appointed,  in  order  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 
The  resources  of  America  did  not  admit  of  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  a  size  fit  to  contend  with  the 
fleets  of  England ;  and  had  the  colonies  been  in  a 
condition  even  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  their 
power,  the  time  necessary  to  organize  a  proper 
marine,  the  want  of  navy  yards,  and  the  imp(  3si- 
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bility  of  procuring  in  season  naval  stores  of  the 
required  quality,  would  have  prevented  them  from 
attempting  it.    The  ships  ordered  were  large  enough 
to  resist  the  small  cruisers  of  the  crown,  and  were 
well  adapted   to  destroy  convoys,  and  to  capture 
transports  and  store-ships.     We  are  not,  however, 
to  estimate  their  force  by  the  manner  of  rating,  as 
compared  with  similar  rates  in  our  own  time,  the  art 
of  ship-building  and  the  mode  of  equipping  vessels 
of  war  having  undergone  great  changes  since  the 
commencement  of  the  American  Revolution.     Fri- 
gates, at  that  day,  were  usually  vessels  varying  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  tons,  and  rarely  carried 
on  their  main  deck  batteries  guns  of  a  metal  heavier 
than  eighteen    pounders.      There  was   usually  no 
spar-deck,  but  the  forecastle  and  quarter-deck  were 
connected  by  gang-ways,  with  gratings  to  cover  a 
part,  or  even  all  of  the  intermediate  space.    The 
armaments  above  were  light  sixes,  nines,  or  twel     >, 
according  to  the  respective  rates,  but  were  com- 
monly of  trifling  amount.     Carronades  had  not  then 
been  invented,   though  they  first  came  into   use 
during  this  war.    This  gun  obtains  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  made  at  the 
village  of  Carron,  in  Scotland,  a  place  celebrated  for 
its  foundries,  as  the  bayonet  derives  its  appellation 
from  Bayonne  in  France.     We  believe  it  was  first 
used  with  effect,  in  the  battle  between  Lord  Rodney 
and  the  Comte  de  Grasse,  when  it  was  found  to  be 
an  arm  of  more  efficiency  than  had  been  generally 
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anticipated.  For  some  time  its  use  was  confined  to 
the  English,  nor  did  it  make  its  way  into  the 
American  marine  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  or  the  very  close  of  the  last.  Most 
of  the  ships  mentioned  in  the  list  we  have  given 
were  armed  with  nines  and  twelves,  having  sixes, 
and  even  fours,  on  their  quarter-decks  and  fore- 
castles. We  believe  there  was  no  eighteen  pounder 
frigate  constructed  under  the  laws  of  1775. 

Bad  as  was  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  as 
respects  naval  stores  and  the  munitions  of  war,  the 
country  might  be  said  to  be  even  worse  off  for 
persons  suited  to  form  a  navy  list.  There  was  no 
lack  of  competent  navigators  or  of  brave  seamen ; 
but  the  high  moral  qualities  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  accomplished  officer,  were  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected among  those  who  had  received  all  their 
training  in  the  rude  and  imperfect  schools  of  the 
merchant  service.  Still,  as  a  whole,  the  merchant 
seamen  of  America  were  of  a  class  superior  to  those 
of  most  other  nations ;  the  very  absence  of  a  regular 
marine,  which  induced  young  men  of  enterprise  to 
incur  the  dangers  of  the  seas  in  this  mode  in  prefer- 
ence to  remaining  on  shore,  and  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  the  level  of  the  population  producing  such 
a  result.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gentry  of  the 
country  had  begun  to  place  their  sons  in  the  British 
marine  previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  war ; 
but,  while  many  instances  occurred  in  which  Ame- 
ricans threw  up  their  commissions  in   the  British 
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army  in  preference  to  serving  iifjainst  tlieir  native 
land,  very  few  of  those  who  had  taken  service  in  the 
navy  followed  their  example.     The  second  nature 
that  the  seaman  acquires  in  time,  appears  to  have 
drawn  the  cord  too  tight  to  suffer  it  to  be  snapped 
even  by  tVie  violent  struggles  of  a  civil  war;  and 
most  of  the  young  men   who  were   born   in   the 
colonies,  and  who  found  themselves  arrayed  against 
their  proper  country,   on  board  the  ships  of  the 
king,  continued  to  serve  with  the  undiminished  zeal 
and  singleness  of  purpose  that  is  apt  to  distinguish 
the  fidelity  of  a  seaman  to  his  flag*.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  to  which  the  duties  of  a  Navy 
Department  were  assigned,  was  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  difficulties,  to  select  the  new  corps 
of  officers,  principally,  from  such  conspicuous  per- 
sons among  the  masters  and  mates   of  merchant 
ships  as  the  country  afforded;  a  few  of  those  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  English  marine,  but  who 
had   left  it  previously  to   the  struggle,   excepted. 
The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
While  many  gallant  and  suitable  men  were  chosen, 
some  of  the  corps  had  little  to  recommend  them 
besides   their  practical   knowledge   of  seamanshi[>. 
These  were  valuable  qualities,  certainly ;   but  the 
habits  of  subordination,  the  high  feelings  of  personal 


*  We  can  discover  but  a  single  instance  of  an  Amcrican'si 
quitting  the  English  navy  on  account  of  the  war,  though  it  is 
probable  more  occurred. 
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pride  and  self-respect  that  create  an  esprit  di  corpi, 
and  the  moral  courage  and  lofty  sentiments  that 
come  in  time  to  teach  the  trained  officer  to  believe 
any  misfortune  preferable  to  professional  disgrace, 
were  not  always  to  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances. In  short,  a  service  created  in  this  informal 
manner,  must  necessarily  depend  more  on  accidental 
and  natural  qualities  for  its  success  than  on  that 
acquired  character  which  has  been  found  to  be  so 
competent  a  substitute,  and  which  is  altogether 
indispensable  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  com- 
plicated and  combined  movements  that  can  alone 
render  any  arm  efficient  throughout  a  series  of 
years.  It  is  true,  that  the  colonies  had  possessed 
an  irregular  school  for  the  training  of  officers  in 
their  provincial  cruisers  or  guarda-costas,  but  it 
was  neither  sufficiently  extended  nor  s  iflfic'ently 
disciplined  to  afford  the  supply  that  was  now 
demanded  by  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the 
times. 

The  documents  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  navy  of  the  country,  weie  never  kept  with 
sufficient  method,  and  the  few  that  did  exist  have 
become  much  scattered  and  lost,  in  consequence  of 
there  having  been  no  regular  navy  department ;  the 
authority  of  this  branch  of  the  government  having 
been  exercised  throughout  the  whole  war,  by  Com- 
mittees and  Boards,  the  members  of  which  have 
probably  retained  many  documents  of  interest,  as 
vouchers  to  authenticate  their  own  proceedings. 
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Among  other  defects  it  has  become  impossible  to 
establish,  in  all  cases,  who  did  and  who  did  not 
actually  serve  in  the  marine  of  the  United  States, 
officers  so  frequently  passing  from  the  privateers 
into  the  public  vessels,  and  from  the  public  vessels 
to  the  privateers,  as  to  leave  this  important  branch 
of  our  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Before 
we  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed,  it  may  be  well,  also,  to 
explain  that  the  officers  in  the  navy  of  the  Con- 
federation derived  their  authority  from  different 
sources,  a  circumstance  that  adds  to  tlie  difficulties 
just  mentioned.  In  a  good  many  instances  Congress 
made  the  appointments  by  direct  resolutions  of  its 
own,  as  will  appear  in  the  case  of  the  officers  first 
named.  Subsequently,  the  Marine  Committee  pos- 
sessed this  power;  and,  in  the  end,  not  only  did  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Government  abroad  exer- 
cise this  high  trust,  but  even  the  commanders  of 
squadrons  and  of  ships  were  put  in  possession  of 
blank  commissions,  to  be  filled  at  their  particular 
discretion.  It  will  easily  be  understood,  how  much 
this  looseness  in  managing  an  interest  of  so  much 
moment,  increases  the  embarrassment  in  obtaining 
the  truth. 

The  brave  men  who  acted  under  the  authority  of 
Washington,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
were  not  in  the  navy,  as  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  several  of  them  obtained  rank  in  the 
service,  as  the  reward  of  their  conduct,  while  cruising 
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ill  the  sort  of  Hcnii-odiciul  vchscIh  that  have  already 
heen  mentioned.  It  huH  heen  8ai(l,  tiiut  the  first 
regular  legislation  of  Congress,  in  reference  to  a 
marine,  with  a  view  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the 
British  Parliament,  dates  from  a  resolution  of  that 
body,  passed  the  13th  of  October,  1775.  This 
resolution  directed  a  coriimiltee  of  three,  Messrs. 
Deane,  Langdon,  and  Gadsden,  to  fit  out  two  swift 
sailing  vessels,  the  one  of  ten,  ond  the  other  of  four- 
teen guns,  to  cruise  to  the  eastward,  to  intercept  the 
supplies  and  transports  intended  for  the  British 
army  at  Boston.  Under  this  law  it  is  believed  that 
a  brig  called  the  Lexington,  and  a  sloop  named  the 
Providence  were  equipped  ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  went  on  the  particular  duty 
named  in  the  resolution.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  the  committee  was  increased  to  seven,  and  a 
ship  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  another  of  twenty,  were 
ordered  to  be  provided.  Under  this  law  the  Alfred 
and  Columbus  were  purchased,  though  neither  was 
of  the  force  implied  by  the  highest  rate  named. 
The  first  of  these  ships  is  said  to  have  had  a 
main-deck  battery  of  20  nines,  while  her  armament 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  varied  in  the 
course  of  her  service,  from  ten  guns  to  two.  At  the 
end  of  her  career  she  carried  no  guns  above.  Less 
is  known  of  the  Columbus,  but  she  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  gun-deck  battery  of  18  nines.  Both 
were  clumsy  and  crank  ships,  and  neither  proved 
to  be  a  very  good  sailer. 
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On  the  13th  of  DrcoinlMT,  of  the  «ame  year, 
CoiigroHS  (lirectejl  thirtwMi  wlilpM  of  war  to  be  built, 
nnd  the  iie\t  <luy  the  Marine  Connnittee  wug 
increasfil,  .s<»  an  to  contain  one  nieniber  from  each 
colony  ;  all  the  procirdingH  that  have  yet  been 
mentioned,  having  been  directed  rather  to  a  redress 
of  grievances,  than  to  independence. 

It  will  aid  in  underHtanding  how  coniplicuted  the 
business  of  the  navy  became,  if  we  here  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  various  modes  that  were  adopted  in 
managing  its  aflairs.    To  the  committee  last  named, 
very  extensive  powers  were  given;  but  in  November 
1776,  a  "  Continental  Navy  Board,"  of  three  com- 
petent persons,  was  established  as  subordinate  to 
this    committee  ;    and    soon    after,   this    "  Navy 
"  Board"  was  divi<led  into  two ;  one  being  termed 
the  "  Eastern  Board,"  and  the  other  the  '•  Board  *of 
"  the  Middle   District."     A  large  portion  of   the 
executive  functions   of  the   "  Marine  Committee" 
devolved  on  these  two  "  Boards."    In  October  1779, 
this    mode   of    proceeding   was    changed,    and    a 
"  Board  of  Admiralty"  was  established,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners  who  were  not  in  Congress, 
and  two  that  were.     At  this  board  any  three  were 
competent  to  act.     In  January  1781,  James  Reed 
was  appointed,  by  special  resolution,  to  manage  the 
affairs    of  the    •*  Navy   Board"   in   the    "  Middle 
"  Department ;"  and  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
Alexander  M'Dougall,  a  major-general  in  the  anny, 
who  had  been  a  seaman  in  his  youth,  was  chosen 
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"  Secretary  of  the  Marine."  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  the  entire  system  was  changed,  by  the 
appointment  of  an  "  Agent  of  the  Miirine,"  who 
had  full  controul  of  the  service,  subject  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,  and  who  superseded  all  the 
committees,  boards,  and  agents,  that  had  b^en  pre- 
viously established  by  law.  Here  closed  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
though  we  shall  add  that  the  duties  of  "  Agent  of 
'*  Marine,"  subsequently  devolved  on  the  "  Super- 
"  intendent  of  Finances,"  the  celebrated  Robert 
Morris,  a  gentleman,  who  appears,  throughout  the 
war,  to  have  had  more  controul  over  the  affairs  of 
the  navy,  than  any  other  civilian  in  the  country. 
To  return  to  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1 775,  Congress  passed 
these  resolutions,  viz: — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  following  naval  officers  be 
"  appointed  : 

Ezekiel  Hopkins,  Esq.  Commander-in-Chief. 

Dudley  Saltonstall,  Captain  of  the  Alfred. 

Abraham  Whipple,     ditto    ditto     Columbus. 

Nicholas  Biddle,         ditto     ditto     Andrea  Doria. 

John  B.  Hopkins,      ditto    ditto    Cabot. 

First  Lieutenants. — John  Paul  Jones,  Rhodes  Arnold,  —  Stans- 
bury,  Hoysted  Hacker,  Jonathan  Pitcher. 

Second  Lieutenants. — Benjamin  Seabury,  Joseph  Olney,  Elisha 
Warner,  Thomas  Weaver, M'Dougall. 

Third  Lieutenants. — John  Fanning,  Ezekitl  Burroughs,  Daniel 
Vuughan. 

"  Resolved,  that  tlie  pay  ol  the  Coninuuider-in 
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*'  Chief  of  the  fleet,  be  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
*'  five  dollars  a  month." 

By  this  law  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
not  made  a  captain,  but  the  "  Commander-in- 
Chief;'*  a  rank  that  was  intended  lo  correspond  in 
the  navy,  to  that  held  by  Washington  in  the  army. 
His  official  appellation,  among  seamen,  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  "  Commodore,"  though  he  was 
frequently  styled  "  Admiral,"  in  the  papers  of  the 
period.  The  captains  were  particularly  named  to 
the  respective  ships,  and  the  construction  put  on  the 
law  was,  that  the  lieutenants  should  be  attached  to 
the  different  vessels,  in  the  order  in  which  both  were 
named. 

By  this  resolution,  or  law,  it  would  appear  that 
two  brigs,  the  Andrea  Doria,  and  the  Cabot,  had 
been  purchased,  most  probably  by  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee, previously  to  its  passage.  Of  the  precise 
force  of  the  latter  vessel  no  authentic  account  can 
be  found,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  16  sixes. 
It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Paul  Jones,  however,  that 
the  armament  of  the  Doria  was  14  fours,  and  the 
Cabot  may  have  been  of  the  same  force. 

The  equipment  of  all  the  vessels  mentioned,  as 
well  as  of  two  or  three  more  of  less  size,  was  going 
on  in  the  autumn  of  1775;  the  appointment  of  their 
officers  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the 
first  ensign  ever  shown  by  a  regular  American  man- 
of-war,  was  hoisted  in  the  Delaware,  on  board  the 
Alfred,  by  the  hands  of  Paul  Jones,  some  time  about 
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the  last  of  December.  This  event  could  not  have 
occurred  previously  to  the  vote  appointing  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  vi'e  are  expressly  told  that  the 
flag  was  shown  when  that  officer  first  repaired  on 
board  his  ship.  What  that  ensign  was,  is  not  now 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
device  representing  a  pine  tree,  with  a  rattlesnake 
about  to  strike,  coiled  at  its  root,  with  the  motto 
"•  don't  tread  on  me."  It  is  certain  that  such  a  flag 
was  used,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
and  on  board  some  of  the  vessels  of  war,  though 
whether  this  was  the  flag  worn  by  the  Alfred  is  not 
quite  so  clear.  Most  of  the  privateers  of  the  period 
either  wore  the  arms  of  the  colony  from  which  they 
sailed,  and  by  which  they  were  authorised  to  cruise,, 
or  they  also  showed  devices  of  their  own,  according 
to  the  conceits  of  the  different  captains  and  owners. 
It  was  not  until  1777,  that  Congress  formally 
adopted  the  present  national  colours. 

The  first  regular  cruisers  that  ever  got  to  sea 
under  the  new  government  were  the  Hornet,  10,  and 
Wasp,  8,  a  sloop  and  a  schooner  that  had  been 
equipped  by  the  Marine  Committee  in  Baltimore, 
and  which  sailed  in  November,  to  join  the  squadron 
under  Commodore  Hopkins,  in  the  Delaware.  This 
passage,  however,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  cruise. 
For  the  first  of  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Lexing- 
ton, 14,  a  little  brig,  the  command  of  which  had 
been  given  to  John  Barry,  a  ship-master  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  credit  and  skill.     By  oilier  statements> 


commodorl:  hopkins. 

the    squadron    under    the    orders   of    Commodore 
Hopkins,  got  out  before  the  Lexington  ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  is  an  error ;  not  only 
because  the  sailing  of  the  Lexington  a[)pears  to  be 
asserted  on  the  most  probable  authority,  but  because 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  as  between 
vessels  fitted  in  the  same  place,  and  near  the  same 
time,  a   single  cruiser  could  precede  a  squadron. 
The   Lexington    was    purchased    earlier   than    the 
Alfred,   and,   in  the   nature   of  things,  was   more 
readily   equipped.      The   honour    has    long    been 
claimed   for  Captain   Barry,  and,  on  as   close  an 
examination  of  the  facts  as  our  means  will  allow, 
we  believe  it  to  be  his  due.     The  Lexington  must 
have  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  late  in  January, 
or  early  in  February  1776,  and  her  orders  were  to 
cruise  to  the  southward. 

The  plans  of  Congress  had  changed  between  the 
time  when  the  vessels  were  ordered  and  that  on  which 
they  were  ready  for  service.  Commodore  Hopkins 
was  accordingly  directed,  also,  to  proceed  to  the 
southward,  with  a  view  to  act  against  the  naval 
force,  vvhich  was  then  ravaging  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
under  Lord  Dunmore.  The  squadron  had  got  into 
the  Bay,  and  rendezvoused  under  Cape  Henlopen, 
early  in  February.  It  consisted  of  the  Alfred, 
21;  Columbus,  20;  Doria,  14;  Cabot,  14;  Provi- 
dence, 12 ;  Hornet,  10 ;  Wasp,  8 ;  and  Fly  despatch 
vessel.     With  this  force  Commodore  Hopkins  got 
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to  8ea  on  the  17th  of  February.  .  On  the  night  of 
the  19th,  as  the  squadron  was  steering  south  with  a 
fresh  breeze,  the  Hornet  and  Fly  parted  company, 
and  did  not  join  again  during  the  cruise.  No  vessel 
of  any  importance  was  met  until  the  ships  reached 
Abaco,  in  the  Bahamas,  where  the  squadron  had 
been  ordered  to  rendezvous.  Here  Commodore 
Hopkins  determined  to  make  a  descent  on  New 
Providence,  where  it  was  understood  a  considerable 
amount  of  military  stores  were  collected.  For  this 
purpose,  a  body  of  300  men,  marines  and  landsmen, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Nichols,  the  senior 
marine  officer  of  the  service,  were  put  into  two 
sloops,  with  the  hope  of  surprising  the  place.  As 
the  squadron  approached  the  town,  however,  an 
alarm  was  given,  when  the  sloops  were  sent  in,  with 
the  Providence,  12;  and  Wasp,  8,  to  cover  the 
landing.  This  duty  was  handsomely  performed, 
and  Captain  Nichols  got  complete  possession  of 
the  forts  and  entire  command  of  the  place,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  of  the  following  morning, 
after  a  very  insignificant  resistance.  Unfortunately^ 
the  governor,  aware  of  the  motive  of  the  descent, 
found  means  to  send  away  a  considerable  quantity 
of  powder  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Near  a  hun- 
dred cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  stores, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  American^.  On 
this  occasion,  the  first  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
regular  American  navy,  the  marines,  under  Captain 
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Nichols,  appear  to  have  behaved  with  a  spirit  and 
steadiness  that  have  distinguished  the  corps  Jiom 
that  hour  down  to  the  present  moment.  \, 

After  retaining    possession    a   few   days,   Com- 
modore Hopkins  left  New  Providence  on  the  17th 
of  March,  bringing  away  the  governor  and  one  or 
two  men  of  note  with  him,  and  shaping  his  course 
to   the  northward.     Some  of  the   smaller  vessels 
appear  to  have  left  him  as  he  proceeded  along  the 
coast ;  but,  with  most  of  his  force  in  company,  he 
arrived  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  early  in 
April.     On  the  4th,  he  captured  a  tender  of  six 
guns,  commanded  by  a  son  of  Commodore  Wallace, 
and  on  the  5th  he  fell  in  with  and  took  the  British 
bomb  brig  Bolton,  6,  Lieutenant  Shead. 
'  About  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
April,  the  squadron  being  a  little  scattered,  a  large 
ship  was  discovered   steering  towards  the  Alfred. 
The  wind  was  light,  and  the  sea  quite  smooth,  and 
about   two,  the  stranger  having  gone  about,  the 
Cabot  closed  with  her,  and  hailed.     Soon  after  the 
latter  fired  a  broadside.     The  first  discharge  of  this 
little  vessel  appears  to  have  been  well  directed,  but 
her  metal  was  altogether  too  light  to  contend  with 
an  enemy  like  the  one  she  had  assailed.     In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  compelled  to  haul  abroad  her  tacks, 
to  get  from  under  the  guns  of  her  antagonist,  having 
had  her  captain  severely  wounded,  her  master  killed, 
and  a  good  many  of  her  people  injured. 

The  Alfred  now  took  the  place  of  the  Cabot, 
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ranging  handsomely  alongside  of  the  enemy,  and 
delivering  her  fire.  Soon  after,  the  Providence  got 
under  the  stern  of  the  English  ship,  and  the  Andrea 
Doria  was  enabled  to  come  near  enough  to  do  some 
service.  The  Columbus  was  kept  at  a  distance  for 
want  of  wind.  After  a  smart  cannonade  of  near  an 
hour,  the  block  and  wheel  rope  of  the  Alfred  were 
shot  away,  and  the  ship  broached  to,  by  which 
accident  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  rake  her  with 
effect.  Being  satisfied,  however,  that  victory  was 
impossible,  the  English  commander  profited  by  this 
accident,  to  put  his  helm  up,  and  brought  all  the 
American  vessels  astern.  Sailing  better  than  any  of 
the  squadron,  most  of  which  were  deep  as  well  as 
dull,  in  consequence  of  the  cannon  and  stores  they 
had  taken  on  board,  the  enemy  slowly  but  steadily 
gained  on  his  pursuers,  though  a  warm  cannonade 
was  kept  up  by  both  parties  until  past  day-light. 
By  six  o'clock  the  ships  had  got  so  far  to  the  east- 
ward, that  Commodore  Hopkins  felt  apprehensive 
the  firing  would  bring  out  the  Newport  squadron 
against  him ;  and  seeing  little  chance  of  overtaking 
the  chase,  he  made  a  signal  for  his  vessels  to  haul  by 
the  wind.  Capturing  a  tender  that  was  in  company 
with  the  ship  that  had  escaped,  the  squadron  now 
went  into  New  London,  the  port  to  which  it  was 
bound. 

The  vessel  that  engaged  the  American  ships,  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  Glasgow,  20,  Captain  Tyring- 
ham  Howe,  with  a  crew  of  about  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  souls.  In  every  thing  but  the  number  of  her 
men  the  Glasgow  was  j)robably  superior  to  any 
one  ship  in  the  American  squadron,  but  her  close 
encounter  with,  and  eventual  escape  from,  so  many 
vessels,  reflected  great  credit  on  her  commander. 
She  was  a  good  deal  cut  up,  notwithstanding,  and 
had  four  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  Alfred  and  the  Cabot  suffered  mate- 
rially, the  former  from  having  been  raked,  and  the 
latter  from  lying  close  alongside  a  vessel  so  much 
her  superior  in  force.  The  Alfred  and  Cabot  lost 
23  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  man  on  board 
the  Columbus  lost  an  arm  while  in  chi.se. 

The  result  of  this  first  essay  of  the  American 
navy,  when  announced,  caused  much  exultation  in 
tlie  country.  The  affair  was  represented  as  a  sort  of 
victory,  in  which  three  light  vessels  of  war  had  been 
taken,  and  one  of  force  compelled  to  run.  A  short 
time,  however,  served  to  correct  these  errors,  and 
public  opinion  probably  went  as  far  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  ivhere  it  would  seem  to  have  been  perma- 
nently fixed,  by  subsequent  historians.  The  great 
error  of  Commodore  Hopkins  was  in  suffering  so 
small  a  vessel  as  the  Cabot  to  run  close  alongside 
of  a  ship  of  the  Glasgow's  force,  when  the  first 
attack  should  have  been  made  by  the  Alfred.  Had 
the  Cabot  delivered  two  or  three  as  efficient  broad- 
sides from  a  favourable  position,  as  the  first  she  fired, 
while  the  Glasgow  was  occupied  by  a  heavier  ship,  it 
is  highly  probable  the  enemy  would  have  been  cap- 
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tured.  Commodore  Hopkins  betrayed  no  want  of 
spirit,  but  his  crew  and  vessel  were  much  inferior  to 
the  regularly  and  long-trained  people  of  a  cruiser, 
and  to  a  ship  properly  constructed  for  war.  The 
lightness  of  the  wind,  and  the  obscurity  of  a  night 
action,  contributed  to  the  diasters,  as,  in  such  circum- 
stances, when  the  ship  broached  to,  it  required 
time  to  get  her  under  the  command  of  her  helm 
again.  The  reason  for  not  continuing  the  chase  was 
sufficient,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  English 
squadron  did  come  out  of  Newport  as  soon  as  the 
Glasgow  appeared,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Commodore  Hopkins  would  have  lost  all  his 
dull  sailing  vessels,  had  he  gone  much  farther  in 
pursuit.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  small-pox, 
then  a  malady  of  fatal  effect,  had  broken  out  in  the 
ships  while  they  were  at  New  Providence,  and  it 
probably  had  an  influence  on  their  efficiency.  The 
Doria,  in  particular,  was  known  to  be  nearly  useless, 
from  the  number  of  cases  she  had  on  board. 

This  was  hardly  the  feeling  of  the  country,  not- 
withstanding, for  nations  are  seldom  just  under 
disgrace,  imaginary  or  real.  Commodore  Hopkins 
was  left  in  command  some  time  longer,  it  is  true, 
and  he  carried  the  squadron  to  Rhode  Island,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  but  he  never  made  another 
cruise  in  the  navy.  On  the  16th  of  October,  Con- 
gress passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him,  for  not 
performing  the  duties  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  southward;  and  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1777,  bv 
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a  vote  of  that  body,  he  was  formally  dismisseil  from 
the  service.  No  commander-in-chief  was  subsequently 
appointed,  though  such  <i  measure  was  recommended 
to  the  national  legislature  by  a  committee  of  its  own 
body,  August  24th,  1781. 

As  an  offset  to  the  escape  of  the  Glasgow,  the 
Lexington,  Captain  Barry,  a  small  brig  with  an 
armament  of  16  four  pounders,  fell  in  with  the 
Edward,  an  armed  tender  of  the  Liverpool,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and  after  a 
close  and  spirited  action  of  near  an  hour,  captured 
her.  The  Lexington  had  four  of  her  crew  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Edward  was  cut  nearly 
to  pieces,  and  met  with  a  very  heavy  comparative 
loss  in  men. 

It  may  better  connect  the  history  of  this  little  brig, 
if  we  add  here,  that  she  went  to  the  West  Indies  the 
following  October,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Hallock,  and  on  her  return,  was  captured  near  the 
spot  where  she  had  taken  the  Liverpool's  tender,  by 
the  Pearl  frigate.  It  was  blowing  fresh  at  the  time, 
and,  after  taking  out  of  his  prize  a  few  officers,  and 
putting  a  crew  on  board  her,  the  commander  of  the 
Pearl  ordered  her  to  follow  his  own  ship.  That 
night  the  Americans  rose,  and  o/erpowering  the 
prize  crew,  they  carried  the  brig  into  Baltimore. 
The  Lexington  was  immediately  re-commissioned 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Johnston,  and  in  March 
of  the  succeeding  year,  she  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  note  her  movements. 
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Want  of  men  in  the  American  squadron — Courts-martial  on 
Captain  Wliipple  and  Captain  Hazard — Paul  Jones  in  the 
Providence — Declaration  of  independence,  and  orf^niasation  of 
the  navy — Regulation  of  the  rank  of  officers— Vessels  in  ser- 
vice and  in  course  of  construction — Successful  cruise  of  the 
Andrea  Dona — Capture  of  two  English  transports — Capture 
of  the  armed  ship,  Mellish — Chase  of  the  Alfred — Action 
between  the  Shark  and  the  Reprisal — Appearance  of  the  latter 
ship  in  the  European  seas — Her  captures — American  cruisers 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland — Measures  of  the  French  government 
— Capture  of  the  Lexington  by  the  English  cutter,  Alert — 
Wreck  of  the  Reprisal — Captain  Conyngham  in  the  Surprise 
— Seizure  of  that  vessel — Subsequent  career  of  Captain 
Conyngham  in  the  Revenge— Effect  of  his  bold  expeditions 
on  the  British  merchants — Construction  of  the  large  frigate, 
the  Indien. 


When  the  American  squadron  had  got  into  New- 
port it  became  useless,  for  a  time,  from  a  want  of 
men.  Many  of  the  seamen  had  entered  for  the 
cruise  only,  and  Congress  having  authorised  the 
capture  of  all  British  vessels  in  March,  so  many  per- 
sons were  now  induced  to  go  on  board  the  privateers, 
that  crews  were  not  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular feature  of  the  times,  too,  that  the  sudden 
check  to  navigation,  and  the  delay  in  authorising 
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general  captures,  had  driven  a  great  many  of  the 
Beamen  into  the  army.  It  is  also  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  service  was  out  of  favour,  after  the  aflair 
with  the  Glasgow,  for  by  events  as  triHiiifi;  as 
this,  are  the  opinions  of  ordinary  men  usually 
influenced.  > 

It  has  been  said  that  the  vessels  were  carried  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  soldiers  had  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  army,  in  order  to  effect  even  this- 
At  Providence,  courts  martial,  the  usual  attendants  of 
military  misfortunes,  were  assembled  to  judge  the 
delinquents.  Captain  Whipple,  of  the  Columbus, 
was  tried  for  not  aiding  the  Alfred  in  the  action 
with  the  Glasgow,  and  seems  to  have  been  acquitted. 
Captaii.  Hazard,  of  the  Providence,  was  cashiered, 
though  it  does  not  appear  on  what  charge. 

The  day  after  the  dismissal  of  her  former  com- 
mander, or  May  the  10th,  1776,  Paul  Jones  was 
directed  by  Commodore  Hopkins  to  take  charge  of 
the  Providence,  and  to  carry  the  borrowed  soldiers 
to  New  York,  there  to  enlist  a  regular  crew,  and 
return  to  the  station.  This  duty  having  been  suc- 
cessfully performed,  the  sloop  was  hove  out,  cleaned, 
refitted,  armed,  and  manned  for  a  cruise.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  Captain  Jones  sailed  from  Newport 
with  a  convoy  loaded  with  military  stores,  which  he 
saw  into  Long  Island  Sound,  a  service  attended  with 
risk  on  account  of  the  numerous  cruisers  of  the 
enemy.  While  thus  employed,  Captain  Jones 
covered  the  escape  of  a  brig   from  St.  Domingo, 
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Indcn  also  witli  inilitury  stores,  niui  bound  to  New 
York.  Tliis  brig  was  soon  alter  bougbt  into  the 
service,  and  became  tbe  Haniden,  14.  After  per- 
forming this  tluty,  tlie  Providence  was  employed  in 
cruising  between  Boston  and  tiie  Delaware,  and  she 
even  ran  as  far  south  as  Bermuda.  On  the  Ist  of 
September,  while  on  the  latter  service,  this  little  sloop 
made  five  sail,  one  of  which  was  mistaken  for  a 
large  merchantman.  On  getting  near  the  latter  ves- 
sel, she  proved  to  be  a  light  English  frigate,  and  a 
fast  sailer.  After  a  chase  of  four  hours  by  the  wind, 
and  in  a  cross  sea,  the  enemy  had  so  far  gained 
on  the  Providence  as  to  be  within  musket  shot,  on  her 
lee-quarter.  The  stranger  liad  opened  with  her 
chase  guns  from  the  first,  and  the  Providence  now 
returned  the  fire  with  her  light  four  pounders,  show- 
ing her  colours.  Perceiving  that  capture,  or  some 
bold  expedient  must  soon  determine  his  fate.  Captain 
Jones  kept  edging  away,  until  he  had  got  rather  on 
the  lee-bow  of  the  enemy,  when  the  Providence 
srddenly  went  oflf  dead  before  the  wind,  setting 
every  thing  that  would  draw.  This  unexpected 
manoeuvre  brought  the  two  vessels  within  pistol 
shot,  but  the  English  sliip  having  been  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  before  she  could  get  her  light 
sails  set,  the  sloop  was  nearly  out  of  reach  of  grape. 
The  Providence  sailed  the  best  before  the  wind,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  she  had  drawn  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  shot,  and  finally  escaped.  This  affair 
has   been   represented  as  an  engagement  of  several 
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hours  willi  the  Solchuy,  2(1,  hut,  nn  hiiH  ho<>n  said, 
it  was  litth*  luoro  than  u  clcvor  nrtifiro,  in  wliioli 
Captain  Jones  disrovered  much  stoadincoN  and  ad- 
dress. Not  a  shot  touched  the  Providence,  thougli 
the  Solcbay  fired  a  hundred. 

Captain  Jones  now  went  to  the  eastward,  where  he 
made  several  pri/es.  Here  he  was  clmsed  by  the 
Milford,  32,  and  finding  he  couhl  easily  outnuil  Iter, 
he  kept  juHt  out  of  gun-shot  for  several  hours,  the 
enemy,  who  measured  his  distance  badly,  firing 
most  of  the  time.  This  affair  has  also  been  exagge- 
rated into  a  running  fight. 

After  this  chase  the  Providence  went  upon  the 
coast,  off  Canscau,  and  did  much  damage  to  the 
enemy's  fishermen,  taking  no  less  than  twelve  sail. 
Haying  made  sixteen  prizes,  in  all,  some  of  which 
were  valuable,  Captain  Jones  returned  to  Newport. 

Ere  the  return  of  the  Providence,  independence 
was  declared,  and  '  ongrcss  had  set  about  a  more 
regular  organization  of  the  navy.  October  the  3id, 
it  ordered  anoilier  frigate  and  two  cutters  to  be  built; 
and  NoveniWr  the  0th,  a  law  was  passed,  autho- 
rising the  construction  of  three  748,  five  more 
frigates,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  a  packet.  In  January 
of  the  succeeding  year,  another  frigate  niitl  another 
sloop  of  war  were  commanded.  Ei^ht  of  the 
prizes  were  also  directed  to  be  taken  into  the  service, 
in  the  course  of  the  years  1770  and  1777,  while,  as 
the  war  proceeded,  divers  small  vessels  were  directed 
to  be  built,  or  purchased. 
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REGULATION   OF   RANK    OF  OFFICERS. 


But  the  most  important  step  taken  by  Congress, 
at  this  time,  was  a  law  regulating  the  rank  of  the 
different  officers,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  uncer- 
tain, and  had  led  to  many  disputes.  By  a  resolution 
passed  April  the  17th,  1776,  Congress  had  declared 
that  rank  should  not  be  regulated  by  the  date  of  the 
original  appointments,  reserving  to  itself  the  power 
to  say  who  should  command,  when  it-  had  ascer- 
tained who  were  disposed  to  serve.  But  it  had  now 
declared  the  nation  independent  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  there  was  a  long  and  bloody  war  in 
perspective,  before  that  independence  could  be  recog- 
nised. It  was  time  to  reduce  the  confused  elements 
of  the  service  to  order,  and  to  quiet  the  disputes  and 
claims  of  individuals,  by  an  exercise  of  sovereign 
power.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  passed  on  the 
10th  of  October  1776,  directing  that  the  captains  in 
the  navy  should  take  rank  in  the  following  order,  viz : 


"L  James  Nicholson, 

2.  John  Manly, 

3.  Hector  M'Niel, 

4.  Dudley  Saltonstall, 

5.  Nicholas  Biddle, 

6.  Thomas  Thompson, 

7.  John  Barry, 

8.  Thomas  Bead, 

9.  Thomas  Grennall, 

10.  Charles  Alexander, 

1 1 .  Lambert  Wickes, 

12.  Abraham  Whipple, 


13.  John  B.  Hopkins, 

14.  John  Hodge, 

15.  William  Hallock, 

16.  Hoysted  Hacker, 

17.  Isaiah  Robinson, 

18.  John  Paul  Jones, 

19.  James  Josiah, 

20.  Elisha  Hinman, 

21.  Joseph  Olney, 

22.  James  Robinson, 

23.  John  Young, 

24.  Elisha  Warner. 


The    Marine    Committee    was    empowered 
arrange    the  rank   of    the    inferior  officers. 
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this  time  Commodore  Hopkins  was  commander- 
in-chief,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  that  capa- 
city until  the  conrniencement  of  the  following 
January,  when  Captain  Nicholson  became  the  senior 
officer  of  the  navy,  though  only  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  When  the  law  regulating  rank  was  passed, 
the  vessels  of  the  navy,  in  service,  or  in  the  course 
of  construction,  were  as  follows ;  the  word  building, 
which  is  put  after  most  of  them,  referring  as  well  to 
those  which  had  just  been  launched  as  to  those  that 
were  still  on  the  stocks  ;  a  few  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, were  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

List  of  vessels  in  the  United  States  Navy,  Octo- 
ber 1776. 


Hancock, 

32, 

building 

at  Boston. 

Randolph, 

32, 

do. 

Philadelphia. 

Raleigh, 

32, 

do. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Washington, 

32, 

do. 

Philadelphia. 

Warren, 

32, 

do. 

Rhode  Island. 

Trumbull, 

28, 

do. 

Connecticut. 

Effingham, 

28, 

do. 

Philadelphia. 

Congress, 

28, 

do. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Virginia, 

28, 

do. 

Maryland. 

Providence, 

28, 

do. 

Rhode  Island. 

Boston, 

24, 

do. 

Boston. 

Delaware, 

24, 

do. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery, 

24, 

do. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Alfred, 

24,  i 

n  service. 

Columbus, 

20, 

do. 

Reprisal, 

16, 

do. 

Cabot, 

16, 

do. 

Hamdeu, 

14, 

do. 

Lexington, 

H, 

do. 
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14, 

in  service. 

12, 

do. 

10, 

do. 

10, 

do. 

8, 

do. 

4, 

do. 

.— . 

do. 

Andrea  Doria, 

Providence, 

Sachem, 

Independence, 

Wasp, 

Musquito, 

Fly, 

To  these  vessels,  many  of  which  never  got  to  sea, 
must  be  added  several  small  cruisers,  that  were 
employed  by  the  American  Commissioners  in 
Europe ;  the  histories  of  which  will  be  given  in 
their  proper  places,  and  the  vessel  that  parted  com- 
pany from  Commodore  Hopkins's  squadron,  on  its 
way  to  New  Providence.  This  vessel,  the  Hornet, 
suffered  much  before  she  got  in,  and  it  is  believed 
she  was  employed  very  little  afterwards. 

When  the  squadron,  under  Commodore  Hopkins, 
broke  up,  all  the  ships  did  not  remain  idle;  but 
the  Columbus,  20,  made  a  cruise,  under  Captain 
Whipple,  to  the  eastward,  and  took  a  few  prizes. 
The  Andrea  Doria,  14,  Captain  Biddle,  went  in  the 
same  direction  also,  and  was  even  more  successful 
than  the  Providence  in  annoying  the  enemy.  This 
vessel,  a  little  brig,  carrying  14  fours,  actually  took 
two  armed  transports  filled  with  soldiers,  and  made 
prizes  of  so  many  merchantmen,  that  it  is  affi  med 
on  plausible  authority,  when  she  got  back  into  the 
Delaware,  but  five  of  the  common  men  who  com- 
posetl  her  original  crew  were  in  her,  the  rest  having 
been  put  in  the  prizes,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  volunteers  from  among  the  prisoners.     Captain 
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Biddle  gained  much  credit  for  this  cruise,  and,  on 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the 
Randolph,  32,  then  recently  launched.  One  of  the 
transports,  however,  was  retaken  by  the  Cerberus 
frigate. 

While  the  United  States*  cruisers  were  thus  active 
in  intercepting  the  British  transports  on  the  high 
seas,  the  colony  cruisers  and  privateers  were  busy 
in  the  same  way  in-shore.  Boston  had  been  eva- 
cuated by  the  enemy  on  the  17th  of  March,  of  this 
year,  but  vessels  continued  to  arrive  from  England 
until  Midsummer,  the  fact  not  having  been  known 
in  England  in  time  to  prevent  their  steering  towards 
ti:  "  vong  port.  No  less  than  thirty  sail  fell  into 
tbc  liands  of  the  Americans  in  consequence  of  these 
mistakes.  As  one  of  the  occurrences  of  this  nature 
was,  in  a  measure,  connected  with  a  circumstance 
just  related  in  the  cruise  of  the  Doria,  it  may  be 
properly  given  here. 

The  Connecticut  colony  brig  Defence,  14,  Cap- 
tain Harding,  left  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  June,  and,  on  working 
out  into  the  bay,  a  desultory  firing  was  heard  to  the 
northward.  The  Defence  crowded  sail  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cannonading,  and  about  dusk  she  fell  in 
with  four  light  American  schooners,  which  had  been 
in  a  running  fight  with  two  British  transports,  that 
had  proved  too  heavy  for  them.  The  transports, 
after  beating  off  the  schooners,  had  gone  into  Nan- 
tasket  Roads  and  anchored.  One  of  the  schooners 
was  the  Lee,  8,  Captain  Waters,  in  the  service  of 
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CAPTIJHE    OF   TWO 


Massachusetts,  the  little  cruiser  that  had  so  success- 
fully begun  the  maritime  warfare  under  Captain 
Manly.     The  three  others  were  privateers. 

Aft^r  laying  his  plans  with  the  commanders  of 
the  8  aooners,  Captain  Harding  stood  into  the  roads, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  anchored 
between  the  transports  within  pistol  shot.  The 
schooners  followed,  but  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  be  of  much  service.  Some  hailing  now 
passed,  and  Captain  Harding  ordered  the  enemy  to 
strike.  A  voice  from  the  largest  English  vessel 
answered,  "  Ay,  ay — I'll  strike,"  and  a  broadside 
was  immediately  poured  into  the  Defence.  A  sharp 
action,  that  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  foUovvcd, 
when  both  the  English  vessels  struck.  These  trans- 
ports contained  near  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
same  corps  as  those  shortly  aftei  taken  by  the  Doria, 
and  on  board  the  largest  of  th°m  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  comiixanfied  the  regiment. 

In  this  close  and  sharp  conflict  the  Defence  was 
a  good  deal  cut  up  aloft,  and  had  nine  men  wounded. 
The  transports  lost  eighteen  killed,  and  a  large  num- 
ber wounded.  Among  the  slain  was  Major  Men- 
zies,  the  officer  who  had  answered  the  hail  as  just 
stated. 

The  next  morning  the  Defence  witli  the  schooners 
in  company,  saw  a  sail  in  the  bay,  and  gave  chase. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  another  transport,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  of  the  same  regiment  on 
board.  Thus  did  about  500  men  of  one  of  the  best 
corps  in  the  British  army,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Americans  by  means  of  these  light  cruisers.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  in  this  stage  of  the  war,  every 
capture  of  this  nature  was  of  double  importance  to 
the  cause,  as  it  not  only  weakened  the  enemy,  but 
checked  his  intention  of  treating  the  American  pri- 
soners as  rebels,  by  giving  the  colonists  the  means 
of  retaliation,  as  well  as  of  exchange.  Colonel 
Campbell  was  subsequently  made  use  of  by  Wash- 
ington, to  compel  the  English  to  extend  better 
treatment  to  the  Americans  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands. 

To  return  to  the  vessels  left  at  Rhode  Island :— - 
When  Captain  Jones  came  in  from  his  last  cruise  in 
the  Providence,  a  project  was  formed  to  send  a  small 
squadron  under  his  orders  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
{jicotia,  with  the  double  view  of  distressing  the  British 
trade,  and  of  liberating  about  a  hundred  Americans, 
who  were  said  to  be  confined  in  the  coal  pits  of  that 
region.  For  this  purpose  the  Alfred,  24,.Hamden, 
14,  and  Providence,  12,  were  put  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  Jones ;  but  not  having  men  enough  for 
all  three,  that  officer  selected  the  two  first  for  his 
purpose.  While  clearing  the  port,  the  Hamden  got 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  had  to  be  left  behind.  The 
crew  of  the  Hamden  were  now  transferred  to  the 
Providence,  and  in  the  month  of  November  Captain 
Jones  got  to  sea,  with  both  vessels  rather  short 
manned.  A  few  days  out,  the  Alfred  made  one  or 
two  small  captures,  and  soon  after  she  fell  in  with, 
and  took,  after  a  short  combat,  the  armed  ship 
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Mellish,  loatlcd  with  supplies  for  the  army  that  was 
tlien  assembling  in  Canada,  to  form  the  expedition 
under  General  Burgoyne.  On  board  this  vessel,  in 
addition  to  many  other  articles  of  the  last  ^'mport- 
ance,  were  ten  thousand  suits  of  uniform  clothes,  in 
charge  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  It  was  said,  at 
the  time,  that  the  Mellish  was  the  n^ost  valuable 
English  ship  that  had  then  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  Of  so  much  importance  did  Captain 
Jones  consider  this  capture,  that  he  announced  his 
intention  to  keep  his  prize  in  sight,  and  to  sink  her 
in  preference  to  letting  her  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  again.  This  resolution,  however,  was  changed 
by  circumstances. 

The  Providence  had  parted  company  in  the  night, 
and  having  taken  a  letter  of  marque  from  Liverpool, 
the  Alfred  was  making  the  best  of  her  way  to 
Boston,  with  a  view  to  get  the  Mellish  in,  when,  on  the 
edge  of  George's  Banks,  she  made  the  Milford,  32, 
the  frigate  that  had  chased  Captain  Jones  the  pre- 
vious cruise,  while  in  command  of  the  Providence. 
The  enemy  was  to  windward,  but  there  was  not 
time  for  him  to  close  before  dark.  The  Alfred  and 
the  letter  of  marque  hauled  up  between  the  frigate 
and  the  other  prizes,  in  order  to  cover  thorn,  and 
directions  were  given  to  the  latter  to  stand  on  the 
same  tack  all  night,  regardless  of  signals.  At  mid- 
night the  Alfred  and  letter  of  marque  tacked,  and 
the  latter  showed  a  top  light  until  morning.  This 
artifice  succeeded,  the  Milford  appearing  in  chase  of 
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the  Alfred  when  the  day  dawned,  while  the  Mellish 
and  her  consorts  iia<l  all  disappeared  in  the  southern 
board. 

The  Milford  had  run  to  lee'vard  in  the  course  of 
die  night,  and  was  now  en  the  Alfred's  lee  quarter. 
Some  manoeuvring  took  place  to  ascertain  the 
stianger's  force,  for  it  was  not  then  known  that  the 
ship  in  sight  was  actually  a  frigate.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  Alfred  was  compelled  to  carry  sail 
hard,  but  she  escaped,  though  the  letter  of  marque 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  After  eluding  her  enemy, 
and  covering  all  her  prizes  but  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, the  Alfred  now  went  into  Boston,  where  she 
found  the  rest  of  the  vessels,  and  where  she  landed 
her  prisoners.  Another  officer  took  charge  of  the 
s.hip,  and  Captain  Jones,  who  had  been  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  having  a  still  larger  force  put  under 
his  orders,  was  placed  so  low  on  the  list  by  the  new 
regulation  of  navy  rank,  as  to  be  obliged  to  look 
round  for  a  single  ship,  and  that,  too,  of  a  force 
inferior  to  the  one  he  had  just  commanded. 

While  this  service  was  in  the  course  of  execution 
at  the  north,  several  small  cruizers  had  been  sent 
into  the  West  Indies,  to  convoy,  in  quest  of  arms, 
or  to  communicate  with  the  different  public  agents 
in  that  quarter.  We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
the  Lexington  had  been  captured  and  retaken  on  her 
return  passage  from  this  station,  and  we  have  now  to 
allude  to  a  short  cruise  of  the  Reprisal,  Captain 
Wickes,  in  the  same  quarter.    This  ship  sailed  early 
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in  the  summer  for  Martinique,  capturing  several 
prizes  by  the  way.  When  near  her  port,  the 
English  sloop-of-war,  Shark,  16,  Captain  Chapman, 
laid  her  close  alongside,  and  commenced  a  brisk 
attack,  the  Reprisal  being  both  lighter  than  the 
enemy,  and  short  handed.  Captain  Wickes  made 
so  gallant  a  defence,  however,  that  the  Shark  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  he  got  into  the  island  with 
credit,  hundreds  having  witnessed  the  affair  from  the 
shore.  As  this  occurred  early  in  the  season,  and 
before  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  Shark 
followed  the  Reprisal  in,  and  her  captain  demanded 
that  the  governor  should  deliver  up  the  American  ship 
as  a  pirate.  This  demand  was  refused,  of  course, 
and  shortly  after  Captain  Wickes  returned  home. 
With  a  view  to  connect  the  train  of  events,  we  will 
now  follow  this  excellent  officer  to  the  European 
seas,  although  we  shall  necessarily  precede  the 
regular  order  of  time  in  doing  so ;  but  we  deem  it 
preferable  to  concentrate  the  interests  on  single  ships 
as  much  as  possible,  whenever  it  does  not  seriously 
impair  the  unity  of  history. 

The  Reprisal  was  the  first  American  man-of-war 
that  ever  showed  herself  in  the  other  hemisphere. 
She  sailed  from  home  not  long  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  appeared  in  France  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  bringing  in  with  her  several  prizes,  and 
having  Dr.  Franklin  on  board  as  a  passenger.  A 
few  privateers  had  preceded  her,  and  slight  difficulties 
had  occurred  in  relation  to  some  of  their  prizes  that 
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ha<l  gone  Into  Spain ;  but  it  is  believc<l  these  were 
the  first  English  captured  ships  that  had  entered 
France  since  the  commencement  of  the  Am'jrican 
Revolution.     The  English  ambassador  complained 
of  this   infraction  of  the   treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  but  means  were  found  to  dispose  of  the 
prizes    without    detection.     The  Reprisal   having 
refitted,  soon  sailed  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on 
another  cruise.     Here  she  took  several  vessels  more, 
and   among   the  rest  a   king's   packet   that   plied 
between  Falmouth  and  Lisbon.     When  the  cruise 
was  up,  Captain  Wickes  went  into  Nantes,  taking 
his  prizes  with  him.  The  complaints  of  the  English 
now   became  louder,   and  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  secretly  admonished  of  the  necessity  of 
using  more  reserve.     The  prizes   were  directed  to 
quit  France,  though  the  Reprisal,  being  leaky,  was 
suflfered  to  remain  in  port  in  order  to  refit.     The 
former  were  taken  into  the  offing,  and  sold,  the  state 
of  the  times  rendering  these  informal  proceedings 
necessary.    Enormous  losses  were  the  consequences, 
while  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  gains  of  the 
purchasers  had  their  influence  in  blinding  the  local 
authorities  to  the  character  of  the  transaction.     The 
business  appears  to  have  been  managed  with  dex- 
terity, and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  such  as  they 
were,  proved  of  great  service  to  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, by  enabling  them  to  purchase  other  vessels. 

In  April,  the  Lexington,  14,  Captain  Johnston, 
arrived,  and  the  old  difficulties  were  renewed.     But 
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the  rominlssioners  of  the  government  at  Paris,  who 
had  been  authoriseil  to  equip  vessels,  appoint 
officers,  and  do  other  matters,  to  annoy  tiie  enemy, 
now  planned  a  cruise  tliat  surpassed  any  thing  ot 
the  sort  that  had  yet  been  done  in  Europe  under  tlie 
American  flag.  Captain  Wickes  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  sea,  with  his  own  vessel  and  the  Lex- 
ington, and  to  go  directly  off  Ireland,  in  order  to 
intercept  a  convoy  of  linen  ships  that  was  expected 
to  sail  about  that  time.  A  cutter  of  10  guns,  called 
the  Dolphin,  that  had  been  detained  by  the  com- 
missioners to  carry  despatches  to  America,  was 
diverted  from  her  original  destination,  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Wickes,  to  increase  his 
force.  The  Dolphin  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
S.  Nicholson,  a  brother  of  the  senior  captain,  and 
a  gentleman  who  subsequently  died  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  service. 

Captain  Wickes,  in  command  of  this  light  squa- 
dron, sailed  from  Nantes,  about  the  commencement 
of  June,  going  first  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
afterwards  entirely  around  Ireland,  sweeping  the 
sea  before  him  of  every  thing  that  was  not  of  a  force 
to  render  an  attack  hopeless.  The  linen  ships  were 
missed,  but  many  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed. 
As  the  American  cruisers  approached  the  French 
coast,  on  their  return,  a  line-of-battle  ship  gave 
chase,  and  followed  them  nearly  into  port.  The 
Lexington  and  Dolphin  appear  to  have  escaped 
without  much   difficulty,   by  separating,    but   the 
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Reprisal  was  «o  hard  pressod,  m  to  Ik*  obligcnl  to 
saw  her  bulwarks,  and  even  to  cut  away  some  of 
her  timbers ;  expedients  that  w6re  then  nnirh  in 
favour  among  the  seamen  of  the  <lay,  though  their 
utility  may  be  questioned. 

This  was  the  first  exploit  of  the  kind  in  the  war, 
and  its  boldness  and  success  seem  to  have  produced 
so  much  sensation  in  England,  that  the  French 
government  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  entirely 
throwing  aside  the  mask,  or  of  taking  some  more 
decided  step  in  relation  to  these  cruisers.  Not  being 
yet  prepared  for  war,  ii  resorted  to  the  latter  expe- 
dient. The  Reprisal  and  Lexington  were  ordered 
to  be  seized,  and  held  until  security  was  given  that 
they  would  quit  the  European  seas,  while  thcprixes 
were  commanded  to  leave  France  without  delay. 
The  latter  were  accordingly  taken  outside  the  port, 
and  disposed  of  to  French  merchants,  in  the  same 
informal  manner,  and  with  the  same  loss  as  in  the 
previous  cases,  while  the  vessels  of  war  prepared  to 
return  home. 

In  September,  the  Lexington,  a  small  brig  armed 
with  four  pounders,  sailed  from  Morlaix,  in  which 
port  she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  chase,  and  next  day 
she  fell  in  with  the  British  man-of-war  cutter  Alert, 
Lieutenant  Bazely,  a  vessel  of  a  force  a  trifle  less 
than  her  own,  when  an  engagement  took  place.  The 
lightness  of  the  vessels,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
water,  rendered  the  fire  on  both  sides  very  ineffec- 
tive; and  after  an  action  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the 
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I^'xington  ha4l  cxi>cii<le<l  nearly  all  her  powder 
without  subduing  her  gallant  opponent.  The  Alert, 
however,  had  suffered  so  much  aloft,  as  to  enable 
the  brig  to  leave  her.  Notwithstanding  this  advan- 
tage, so  much  activity  was  shown  on  board  tht 
English  vessel,  that,  after  a  chase  of  four  hours,  she 
was  enabled  to  get  alongside  of  the  Lexington  again, 
while  the  latter  was  herself  repairing  damages.  A 
one-sided  battle  now  occurred,  the  Lexington  not 
having  it  in  her  power  to  keep  up  a  fire  of  any 
moment,  and  after  receiving  that  of  his  persevering 
antagonist  for  another  hour.  Captain  Johnston  was 
compelled  to  strike,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  crew. 
Thus  closed  the  brief  history  of  the  gallant  little 
cruiser  that  is  said  to  have  first  carried  the  American 
flag  upon  the  ocean.  Her  career  was  short,  but  it 
was  not  without  credit  and  usefulness.  When  taken, 
she  had  been  in  service  about  one  year  and  eight 
months,  in  which  time  she  had  had  three  com- 
manders. Captains  Barry,  Hallock,  and  Johnston  j 
had  fought  two  severe  battles  with  vessels  of  war; 
was  twice  taken,  and  once  recaptured,  besides 
having  several  times  engaged  armed  ships,  and 
made  many  prizes.  The  English  commander 
received  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the  persevering 
gallantry  with  which  he  lay  by,  and  captured  this 
brig. 

The  fate  of  the  Reprisal,  a  vessel  that  had  even 
been  more  successful  than  her  consort,  was  still 
harder.    This  ship  also  sailed  for  America,  agreeably 
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to  the  condition!  miule  with  the  French  government, 
and  foundered  on  the  hanIcK  of  Newfoundland,  all 
on  board  periihin;^  with  the  exception  of  thv:  i.uoL. 
In  Captain  Wiclcen  the  country  lost  a  gallant, 
prudent,  and  efficient  officer,  and  one  who  promiseil 
to  have  riien  -high  in  his  profesnion  had  his  life 
been  spared. 

To  the  untimely  loss  of  the  Reprisal,  and  the 
unfortunate  capture  of  the  Lexington,  must  be 
attributed  the  little  ^clat  that  attended  the  services 
of  these  two  vessels  in  Europe.  They  not  onl; 
preceded  all  the  other  national  cruisers  in  the 
European  seas,  but  they  did  great  positive  injury  to 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  besides  exciting  suci .  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  English  merchants,  as  to 
derange  their  plans,  and  to  produce  other  revolu- 
tions in  the  course  of  trade,  tliat  will  be  adverted  to 
in  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

It  being  our  intention  to  complete  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  commissioners  at 
Paris,  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  naval 
movements,  during  the  years  1776  v^d  1777,  we 
come  next  to  the  aHair  of  Captain  I'uiiyngham, 
which,  owing  to  some  marked  circumstances,  made 
more  noise  than  the  cruises  of  the  Reprisal  and 
Lexington,  though  the  first  exjiloits  of  the  latter 
were  anterior  as  to  time,  and  of  not  less  consequence 
in  their  effects. 

While   the  commissioners*    were  directing    the 
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movements  of  Captain  Wickes,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  mentioned,  they  were  not  idle  in  other 
quarters.  A  small  frigate  was  building  at  Nantes, 
on  their  account,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  speak  of  her  services  and  loss,  under  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  France.  Some  time  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  an  agent  was  sent  to  Dover  by  the 
American  commissioners,  where  he  purchased  a  fine 
fast-sailing  English-built  cutter,  and  had  her  carried 
across  to  Dunkirk.  Here  she  was  privately  equipped 
as  a  cruiser,  and  named  the  Surprise.  To  the  com- 
mand of  this  vessel.  Captain  Gustavus  Conyngham 
was  appointed,  by  filling  up  a  blank  commission 
from  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress. 
This  commission  bore  date  March  1st,  1777,  and  it 
would  seem,  as  fully  entitled  Mr.  Conyngham  to 
the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  as  any  other  that 
was  ever  issued  by  the  same  authority.  Having 
obtained  his  officers  and  crew  in  Dunkirk,  Captain 
Conyngham  sailed  on  a  cruise,  about  the  1st  of 
May,  and  on  the  4th  he  took  a  brig  called  the 
Joseph.  On  the  7th,  when  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  coast  of  Holland,  the  Surprise  ran  alongside  of 
the  Harwich  packet,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
she  boarded  and  took  with  so  little  previous  alarm, 
that  Captain  Conyngham,  on  stepping  upon  the 
deck  of  his  prize,  walked  coolly  down  into  her 
cabin,  where  he  found  her  master  and  his  passengers 
at  breakfast.  The  mail  for  the  north  of  Europe 
being  on   board   the   Prince   of  Orange,   Captain 
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Conyngham  believe*!  his  acquisition  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  return  to  port,  and  accordingly 
he  re-appeared  at  Dunkirk  in  a  day  or  two. 

By  referring  to  the  dates,  it  will  be  seen,  though 
both  the  Reprisal  and  the  Lexington,  especially  the 
first,  had  cruised  in  the  European  seas  prior  to  the 
sailing  of  the  Surprise,  that  the  latter  vessel  per- 
formed the  exploit  just  mentioned,  shortly  before 
Captain  Wickes  sailed  on  his  cruise  in  the  Irish  and 
English  channels.  Coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after 
the  capture  of  the  Lisbon  packet,  and  occurring  on 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  between  England  and 
the  continent,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  cutter 
had  been  altogether  equipped  in  a  French  port,  the 
loss  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  appears  to  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  transactions 
before  described.  The  remonstrances  of  the  English 
ambassador  were  so  earnest,  that  Captain  Conyng- 
ham and  his  crew  were  imprisoned,  the  cutter  was 
seized,  and  the  prizes  were  liberated.  On  this 
occasion,  the  con^uiission  of  Captain  Conyngham 
was  taken  from  him,  and  sent  to  Versailles,  and  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  returned. 

So  completely  was  the  English  government  de- 
ceived by  this  demonstration  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  French  ministry  to  cause  the  treaty  to 
be  respected,  that  two  sloops  of  war  were  actually 
sent  to  Dunkirk,  to  carry  Captain  Conyngham  and 
his  people  to  England,  that  they  might  be  tried  as 
pirates.    When   the  ships   reached    Dunkirk,   the 
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birds  had  flown,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding 
events. 

The  commissioners  had  the  capture  of  some  of 
the  transports  with  Hessian  troops  on  board,  in 
view,  and  they  were  no  sooner  notified  of  the 
seizure  of  the  {Surprise,  than  Mr.  Hodge,  an  agent 
who  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause,  was  directed 
to  procure  another  cutter.  One  was  purchased 
accordingly  at  Dunkirk,  and  was  fitted,  with  all 
despatch,  for  a  cruise.  Means  were  found  to  libe- 
rate Captain  Conyngham  and  his  people,  and  this 
second  vessel,  which  was  called  the  Revenge,  sailed 
from  Dunkirk  on  the  18th  of  July,  or  about  the 
time  that  Captain  Wickes  returned  from  his  cruise 
with  the  three  other  vessels.  A  new  commission  had 
been  obtained  for  Captain  Conyngham,  previously 
to  putting  to  sea,  which  bore  date  May  2nd,  1777. 
As  this  second  commission  was  dairxi  anterior  to 
the  seizure  of  the  old  one,  there  is  no  question  that 
it  was  also  one  of  those  in  blank,  which  had  been 
confided  to  the  commissioners  to  fill  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Revenge  proved  exceedingly  successful, 
making  prizes  daily,  and  generally  destroying 
them.  Some  of  the  most  valuable,  however,  were 
ordered  into  Spain,  where  many  arrived  ;  their 
avails  proving  of  great  moment  to  the  agents  of 
the  American  government  in  Europe.  It  is  even 
affirmed  that  the  money  advanced  to  Mr.  Adams 
for  travelling  expenses,  when  he  landed  in  Spain 
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from  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  a  year  or  two 
later,  was  derived  from  this  source. 

Having  suffered  from  a  gale,  Captain  Conyngham 
disguised  the  Revenge,  and  took  her  into  one  of  the 
small  English  ports,  where  he  actually  refitted 
without  detection.  Shortly  after,  he  obtained 
supplies  in  Ireland,  paying  for  them  by  bills  on 
his  agents  in  Spain.  In  short,  after  a  cruise  of 
almost  unprecedented  success,  so  far  as  injury  to 
the  English  merchants  was  concerned,  the  Revenge 
went  into  Ferrol,  refitted,  and  finally  sailed  for  the 
American  seas,  where  it  would  disturb  the  order  of 
events  too  much,  to  follow  her,  at  this  moment. 

The  characters  of  the  Surprise  and  Revenge 
appear  never  to  have  been  properly  understood. 
In  all  of  the  accounts  of  the  day,  and  in  nearly,  if 
not  in  quite  all,  of  the  subsequent  histories,  these 
vessels  are  spoken  of  as  privateers,  authorised  to  act 
by  the  commissioners  at  Paris.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  commissioners  sent  private  armed  vessels  to  sea 
at  all,  though  the  act  may  have  come  within  the 
scope  of  their  powers.  That  the  two  cutters  com- 
manded by  Captain  Conyngham  were  public 
vessels,  however,  is  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Like  the  Dolphin,  10,  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  an 
officer  who  may  be  said  to  have  almost  passed  his 
life  in  the  navy,  the  Surprise  and  Revenge  were 
bought  and  equipped  by  agents  of  the  diplomatic 
commissioners  of  the  United  States,  on  public 
account;  and  the  commissions  granted  to  Captain 
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Conyngham  were  gifts  of  personal  authority,  and 
not  powers  conceded  to  particular  vessels.  It  is 
known  that  Dr.  Franklin,  at  a  later  day,  and  with 
an  especial  object  in  view,  granted  temporary  com- 
missions in  the  navy,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  of  those  bestowed  on  Captain  Conyngham 
possessed  this  conditional  character.  The  Revenge 
was  finally  given  up  to  the  Navy  Board  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  sold  on  public  account.  It  is 
certainly  competent  for  a  government  to  consider 
its  public  vessels  as  it  may  see  fit,  or  to  put  them 
in  the  several  classes  of  vessels  of  war,  revenue 
cruisers,  packets,  troop-ships,  transports,  or  any 
thinsj  else ;  but  it  would,  at  least,  be  a  novelty  for 
it  to  deem  any  of  its  own  active  cruisers  privateers. 
The  very  word  would  infer  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Paul  Jones  speaks  of  his  desire  to  obtain  Captain 
Conyngham  as  a  member  of  a  court  martial,  as 
late  as  1779,  and  in  a  remonstrance  against  the 
treatment  shown  to  Captain  Conyngham,  then  a 
prisoner  of  war,  made  by  Congress,  through  its 
Secretary,  Charles  Thompson,  of  the  date  of  July 
1779,  that  officer  is  termed,  "  Gustavus  Conyngham, 
a  citizen  of  America,  late  commander  of  an  armed 
vessel  in  the  service  of  the  said  States,  and  taken 
on  board  a  private  armed  cutter,"  &c.  &c.  Here 
the  distinction  between  public  and  private  armed 
vessels  is  unequivocally  made,  and  the  fact  that 
Captain  Conyngham  had  served  in  both  is  as  clearly 
cstabliished,  it  being  admitted  that  he  waa  acting  in 
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a  privateer  at  the  precise  moment  when  captured. 
The  latter  circumstance  in  no  degree  aflfected  the 
rank  ol"  Captain  Conyngham,  officers  of  the  navy 
frequently  serving  in  private  armed  ships,  after  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of 
there  not  having  been  public  vessels  to  afford  them 
employment.  That  there  was  some  irregularity  in 
giving  Captain  Conyngham  two  commissions  for 
the  same  rank,  and  bearing  different  dates,  is  true, 
but  this  arose  from  necessity;  and  want  of  regu- 
larity and  system  was  a  fault  of  the  times,  rather 
than  of  those  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
American  marine  during  the  Revolution.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the  Surprise 
and  the  Revenge  were  public  vessels  of  war,  and 
that  Gustavus  Conyngham  was  a  captain  in  the 
naw  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  virtue  of 
two  commissions  granted  by  a  competent  authority; 
and  that,  too,  subsequently  to  the  declaration  of 
independence,  or  after  the  country  claimed  all  the 
political  rights  of  sovereign  power. 

The  sensation  produced  among  the  British  mer- 
chants by  the  different  cruises  in  the  European 
seas  that  have  been  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is 
stated,  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  day, 
to  have  been  greater  than  that  produced  in  the 
previous  war  by  the  squadron  of  i\v  celebrated 
Thurot.  Insurance  rose  to  an  enormous  height; 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  cruise  of  Captain  Wiekes  in 
pai'ticular,  Mr.  Deane  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters 
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to  Robert  Morris,  that  it  "  effectually  alarmed 
England,  prevented  the  great  fair  of  Chester,  occa- 
Bioned  insurance  to  rise,  and  even  deterred  the 
English  merchants  from  shipping  goods  m  Er*j|iish 
bottoms,  at  any  rate,  so  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  fortf/ 
sail  of  French  ships  were  I'^ading  iii  the  'ihanies  on 
freight  J  an  instance  never  before  known.'*  lu  the 
same  letter  this  comniissionei  adds, — "  In  a  word, 
Cunningham  (Conyngham)  by  his  first  md  second 
bold  expeditions,  is  become  the  ttrrc-r  of  all  t'^c 
east*  in  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  und  is 
ID  ore    'leaded  than  Thurot  was  in  the  late  war."    , 

liisurarite,  'it  some  instances,  rose  as  high  as 
twenty  "five  per  cent.,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that 
lliorc  was  a  short  period  when  ten  per  cent,  was 
asked  between  Dover  and  Calais,  a  distance  of  only 
feeven  leagues. 

Having  now  related  the  principal  maritime  events 
that  were  connected  with  the  policy  and  measures 
of  the  comraissioaers  in  France,  during  the  years 
1776  and  1777,  we  shall  return  to  the  American 
seas,  and  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  where 
it  has  been  interrupted,  or  towards  the  middle  of  the 
former  year.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  revert  to  the  subject  that  we  are  now 
temporarily  quitting,  this  quarter  of  the  world 
having  been  the  theatre  of  still  more  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  the  navy  at  a  iater  day. 
Before  returning  to  the  year  1776,  anJ  ■  m-.  more 
chronological  order  of  events,  however     .ue  other 
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fact  may  be  well  recorded  here.  With  a  view  to 
increase  the  naval  force  of  the  country,  the  commis 
sioners  had  caused  a  frigate  of  extraordinary  size, 
and  of  peculiar  armament  and  construction  for  that 
period,  to  be  laid  down  at  Amsterdam.  This  ship 
had  the  keel  and  sides  of  a  two-decker,  though 
frigate  built,  and  her  main-deck  armament  was 
intended  to  consist  of  thirty-two  pounders.  Her 
name  was  the  Indien.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  the 
jealousy  of  that  of  £ngland,  Congress  was  induced, 
about  this  time,  to  make  an  offering  of  the  Indien 
to  Louis  XVI.,  and  she  was  equipped  and  got  ready 
for  sea,  as  a  French  vessel  of  war.  In  the  end,  the 
manner  in  which  this  frigate  was  brought  into  the 
service  of  one  of  the  new  American  states,  and  her 
fate,  will  be  shown. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


State  of  the  American  marine  in  1776 — Fortification  of  Phila- 
delphitv— American  privateers— Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
English — Arrival  of  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina — Troops  landed  on 
Long  Inland — Bonibarthncnt  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island — 
Resolution  of  Sir  Peter  Parker — Discomfiture  of  the  British — 
Captain  Mugford  in  the  Franklin — Captain  Robinson — First 
salute  paid  to  tlie  American  flag — Action  between  the  Doria 
and  the  Racehorse — American  galleys  and  British  ships  — 
Adventures  on  the  coast — The  privateer  Ranger  and  a  British 
brig — Battles  on  the  lakes — The  schooner  Lee — Ent(!rpri8e 
and  gallantry  of  the  American  privateers — Destructive  effects 
of  the  war. 

We  shall  now  return  nearer  home,  by  reverting 
to  events  that  will  require  the  time  to  be  carried 
back  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  In  renewing  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief 
notice  of  the  state  of  the  regular  marine  of  the  country 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  or  soon  after  the 
law  for  capturing  all  British  vessels  had  passed,  and 
at  a  moment  when  the  indepen<]ence  of  the  country 
was  seriously  contemplated,  though  not  yet  formally 
declared. 

None  of  the  vessels  ordered  to  be  built  by  the 
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laws  of  the  previous  year  were  yet  launched,  and 
every  public  cruiser  of  any  size  that  was  actually 
afloat  had  been  bought  into  the  service.  Of  these 
the  largest  were  little  suited  to  war,  as  they  were 
necessarily  selcicted  from  among  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  country,  while  tlie  smaller  had  been 
chosen  principally  from  among  the  privateers. 
Copper,  for  ships,  was  just  coming  into  use ;  and  it 
is  not  believed  that  a  single  cruiser  of  the  United 
States  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  having  this 
material  on  its  bottom,  until  a  much  later  day. 

Philadelphia  being  the  seat  of  government,  the 
largest  town  in  the  country,  and  naturally  strong  in 
its  defences,  more  than  usual  attention  was  paid  to 
the  means  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  fretting 
possession  of  it  by  water.  Thirteen  galleys  had 
been  provided  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  a  heavy 
floating  battery,  and  several  fire  rafts.  An  officer 
of  the  name  of  Ha^lewood  was  put  in  command, 
with  the  title  of  commodore,  his  commission  having 
been  issued  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Similar 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  Chesapeake,  where 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barron,  the  father  of 
two  officers  who  have  subsequently  risen  to  high 
rank  in  the  service,  received  the  same  commissira 
from  the  State  of  Virginia.  James  Nicholson,  \>rho 
so  shortly  after  became  the  senior  captain  of  the 
navy,  filled  a  corresponding  station  in  the  colony 
of  Maryland,  and  performed  some  acts  that  did  him 
credit 
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Most  of  the  colonies  liad  their  respective  cruisers 
at  sea,  or  on  their  own  coasts,  while  the  ocean  lite- 
rally began  to  swarm  with  privateers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  i.  u*  ;h  the  New  England  States 
took  the  lejJ  in  tills  particular  species  of  warfare. 
Robert  Moriis,  in  one  of  his  official  letters,  of  a  date 
u  little  later  than  this  precise  time,  remarks  that  the 
passion  for  privateering  was  s>  '?■■  Mg  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  that  even  agriculture  was  abandoned, 
in  order  to  pursue  it. 

"i'le  English  evacuated  Boston  on  the  17th  of 
March,  of  this  year,  retiring  to  Halifax  with  their 
lleet  and  army.  From  this  place,  they  directed  their 
movements  for  a  short  period,  or  until  they  were 
enabled,  '>y  the  arrival  of  powerful  reinforcements, 
to  choose  the  points  which  it  was  believed  would  be 
the  most  advantageous  to  possess  for  the  futttre 
management  of  the  war.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, was  soon  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  prepa- 
rations for  a  descent  on  that  coast  were  made  as 
early  as  April,  or  immediately  after  the  evacuation 
of  Boston.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  step  was 
held  in  view  w  lien  the  British  quitted  New  England, 
as  the  occupation  of  that  town  would  enable  the 
English  government  to  overrun  all  the  southern 
colonies.  Luckily,  some  despatches  that  were  inter- 
cepted by  Commodore  Barron,  of  the  Virginia  State 
service,  betrayed  this  desu  to  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton, who  were  not  slow  in  making  their  preparations 
to  meet  the  enemy. 
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In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  which  is  oven  said 
to  have  emanated  from  the  British  ministry  itself, 
though  some  ascribe  the  attacic  that  occurred  to  the 
officers  immediately  in  command,  the  main  object 
being  a  secure  footing  in  the  southern  Suites  at  any 
eligible  point  that  might  offer,  a  squadron  consisting 
of  several  sail,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
as  early  as  May.  Here  it  was  joined  by  a  fleet  of 
transports  from  Halifax,  having  on  board  nearly 
3000  troops,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lieutcnant- 
General,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

On  the  4th  of  June  this  imposing  force  appeared 
off  Charleston  Bar,  and  made  immediate  preparation 
for  a  descent  and  an  attack  by  sea,  buoying  out  the 
channel  for  the  latter  purpose  without  delay.  A 
portion  of  the  troops  were  landed  on  Long  Island, 
which  is  separated  from  Sullivan's  Island  by  a  nar- 
row channel  that  is  fordable  in  certain  states  of  the 
tide,  with  a  view  to  pass  over  and  take  a  strong 
work  made  of  palmetto  logs,  that  the  Americans  ha<l 
erected  for  the  defence  of  their  harbour,  and  which 
it  was  thought  might  easily  be  reduced  from  the 
rear.  Happily  for  the  Americans,  a  long  conti- 
nuance of  easterly  winds  drove  the  water  up  into 
the  passage  between  the  two  islands,  convertiiig  the 
channel  into  a  ditch  that  effectually  kept  the  forces 
of  General  Clinton  from  crossing.  On  the  7th,  the 
frigates  passed  the  bar,  and  on  the  10th,  a  fifty  gun 
ship   succeeded,   with   great   difficulty,   in   accom- 
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plisliing  the  Hamc  object.  The  delay  occasione<l  by 
the  want  of  water,  aiui  the  iiuiecisioii  of  the  English 
general,  who  acted  with  less  vigour  than  his  asso- 
ciate in  command,  was  eagerly  improved  by  the 
Americans,  and  a  considerable  force  collected  in  and 
about  the  town,  though  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island, 
which  was  subsec^uentiy  named  after  its  gallant 
commander,  Colonel  Moultrie,  did  not  admit  of 
much  enlargement  or  additional  fortifying.  This 
work  contained  26  guns,  18  and  26  pounders,  and 
it  was  garrisoned  by  about  400  men,  of  whom  more 
than  300  were  regulars.  Other  troops  were  at  hand 
to  watch  the  party  on  Long  Island,  and  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  land.  Major-General  Lee,  of  the 
United  States'  service,  commanded  in  chief  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans.  Preparations,  however,  were 
made  to  save  the  garrison,  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Moultrie,  that  he  could 
have  maintained  the  island  even  had  the  enemy 
crossed  and  landed. 

On  the  28th  June  Sir  Peter  Parker,  being  joined  by 
another  50,  and  having  completed  his  preparations, 
moved  his  ships  to  their  respective  stations,  in  order 
to  commence  the  attack.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  forenoon,  the  Thunder  began  to  throw  shells 
at  the  fort  to  cover  the  approach  of  the  other 
vessels,  though  without  much  effect.  The  shells 
were  well  directed,  and  many  fell  in  the  centre  of 
the  fort ;  but  they  were  received  in  a  morass,  and 
the  fuses   were   extinguished.     But  few  exploded. 
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The  Briitol,  ftO,  Sir  PeUT  Parker'n  own  8hip ;  the 
Kxperinient,  AG,  which  hiul  jniiicHl  out  a  day  or  two 
before,  both  vessels  of  two  decics ;  the  Active,  28, 
and  the  Holebay,  28,  anchored  in  front  of  the  fort, 
with  springs  on  their  cables  ;  while  the  Actcon,  28  ; 
Siren,  28  ;  and  Sphinx,  20,  endeavoured  to  get  into 
positions  between  the  island  und  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  enfilade  the  wprks,  to  cut  oflf  the  commu- 
nications with  the  main  body  of  the  American  forces, 
and  to  intercept  a  retreat.     The  latter  vessels  got 
entangled  among  the  shoals,  and  all  three  took  the 
ground.     In  the  confusion,  the  Sphinx  and  Siren 
ran  foul   of  each   other,   by   which    accident    the 
former  lost  her  bowsprit.     The  Acteon   stuck  so 
fast,  that  all  the  eflforts  of  her  crew  to  get  her  afloat 
proved  unavailing ;  but  the  other  two  succeeded  in 
getting  off  in  a  few  hours.     In  consequence  of  these 
mistakes  and  accidents,  the  three  vessels  named 
were  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  British  during  the 
engagement. 

Of  the  vessels  that  came  up  in  front,  the  Active, 
28,  led.  As  she  drew  near,  the  fort  fired  a  few 
guns,  as  if  to  try  the  range  of  its  shot,  but  the  battle 
did  not  properly  begin  until  the  frigate  had  anchored 
and  delivered  her  broadside.  The  other  vessels  fol- 
lowed, when  they  all  commenced  as  severe  and  well 
supported  a  fire  as  was  probably  ever  kept  up  for  so 
long  a  period,  by  ships  of  their  force. 

The  cannonade  began  in  earnest  about  twelve 
o'clock;  and  it  was  maintained  throughout  a  long 
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summer's  afternoon,  and  with  short  intervals,  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  with  undaunted  resolution  on 
both  sides.  The  fire  of  the  ships  was  rapid ;  that  of 
the  fort  deliberate,  but  of  deadly  aim.  The  first, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  wood  of  which 
the  works  were  composed,  did  but  little  injury, 
while  the  heavy  shot  sent  from  the  fort,  passed 
through  and  through  the  sides  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
At  one  period,  the  garrison  had  nearly  expended  its 
ammunition,  and  its  fire  ceased  for  so  long  a  time 
that  it  was  the  impression  of  the  enemy  it  had 
evacuated  the  works.*  A  fresh  supply  arriving, 
however,  this  error  of  the  English  was  soon  cor- 
rected, the  fire  that  was  renewed  being,  if  possible, 
more  destructive  than  that  which  had  preceded  the 
pause.     In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  springs 

*  Seme  curious  errors  appear  in  Sir  Peter  Parker's  report  of 
this  affair,  arising  out  of  the  distance  at  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  confu^jion  of  a  hot  conflict.  Among  other  things,  he  says, 
that  large  parties  were  driven  out  of  the  fort  by  the  fire  of  the 
ships,  and  that  they  were  replaced  by  r-ginforcements  from  the 
main  land.  He  also  says  that  a  man  was  hanged  on  a  tree,  in 
the  rear  of  the  fort,  by  a  party  that  was  entering  it.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  occurred.  Colonel  Moultrie  explains  the  affair  of  the  man 
in  the  tree,  by  saying  that  a  shot  took  a  soldier's  coat  and  carried 
it  into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  it  remained  suspended  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  So  far  from  any  confusion  or  disorder  having 
existed  in  the  fort,  when  General  Lee  visited  the  works  during 
the  height  of  the  action,  the  ofliccrs  laid  aside  their  pipes  in  order 
to  receive  him  with  proper  respect.  Twelve  hundred  shot  were 
picked  up  in  and  about  the  fort  after  the  affair,  besides  many 
shells. 
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of  the  Bristol's  cable  were  cut,  and  the  ship  swung 
round,  with  her  stern  to  the  embrasures.  That 
deadly  deliberate  fire,  which  had  distinguished  the 
garrison  throughout  the  day,  now  told  with  awful 
ertect  on  this  devoted  vessel.  In  this  scene  of 
slaughter  and  destruction,  the  old  seaman  who  com- 
manded the  British  squadron,  displayed  the  high 
resolution  which  has  distinguished  so  many  other 
officers  of  his  name  in  the  same  service,  during  the 
last  century.  At  one  time,  he  is  said  to  have  stood 
almost  alone  on  the  quarterdeck  of  his  ship  bleeding, 
but  delivering  his  orders  calmly  and  with  discretion. 
By  the  application  of  a  new  spring,  the  vessel  was 
extricated  from  this  awkward  position,  and  her  firing 
was  renewed. 

But  no  courage  or  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants  could  overcome  the  cool  resolution  of 
the  garrison^  and  when  night  set  in,  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker made  the  signal  for  the  ships  to  retire.  All  the 
vessels  effected  their  retreat  but  the  Acteon,  which 
remained  too  firmly  grounded  to  be  moved.  From 
this  frigate  the  enemy  withdrew  her  people  next 
morning,  when  they  set  the  ship  on  fire,  leaving  her 
with  her  guns  loaded  and  colours  flying.  She  was 
immediately  boarded  by  the  Americans,  who  hauled 
down  her  ensign,  fired  a  fev/  shot  at  the  retreating 
ships,  and  left  her.  In  a  short  time  her  magazine 
exploded. 

This  was  the  most  hotly  contested  engagement 
of  thf^  kind  that  ever  took  place  on  the  American 
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coast,  and  it  goes  fully  to  prove  the  important  mili- 
tary position,  that  ships  cannot  withstand  forts,  when 
the  latter  are  properly  constructed,  armed,  and  gar« 
risoned.  General  Moultrie,  in  his  Memoirs,  states 
that  he  commenced  the  battle  with  only  twenty-eight 
rounds  of  powder.  The  supplies  received  during 
the  fight  amounted  to  but  seven  hundred  pounds  in 
gross,  which,  for  guns  of  so  heavy  calibre,  would 
scarcely  make  a  total  of  thirty -five  rounds.  He  is 
of  opinion  tk  it  the  want  of  powder  alone  prevented 
the  Americans  from  destroying  the  men-of-war. 

On  this  occasion  the  Americans  had  only  thirty- 
six  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  about  two  hundred  men.  The  two  fifty-gun 
ships  suffered  most,  the  Bristol  having  the  commo- 
dore himself.  Captain  Morris,  who  died  of  his  inju- 
ries, and  sixty-nine  men  wounded,  besides  forty 
killed.  Among  the  former  was  Lord  William 
Campbell,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
had  recently  been  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in 
which  province  he  had  married,  and  who  had  taker? 
a  command  on  the  Bristol's  lower  gun  deck,  with  a 
view  to  animate  her  men.  The  Experiment  sufTeiad 
little  less  than  the  Bristol,  several  of  her  ports  having 
been  knocked  into  one,  and  seventy -nine  of  her 
officers  and  crew  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  her  commander,  Captain  Scott.  The 
frigates,  attracting  less  of  the  attention  of  the  gaf« 
rison,  escaped  with  comparatively  little  loss.  A 
ihort  time  afUir  this  §i|n»l  diiQomfitUF'*  th*  MM%h 
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temporarily  abandoned  their  design  on  Charleston, 
carrying  off  the  troops,  which  had  been  perfectly 
useless  during  the  operations. 

Quitting  the  south  for  the  present,  we  will  now 
return  to  the  north,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  lighter 
incidents  that  occurred  at  different  points  on  the 
coast.  Soon  after  the  British  left  Boston,  a  Captain 
Mugford  obtained  the  use  of  a  small  armed  vessel 
belonging  to  government,  called  the  Franklin,  and 
getting  to  sea,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Hope, 
a  ship  that  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  entrenching  tools, 
gun  carriages,  and  other  stores.  This  vessel  was 
got  into  Boston,  in  sight  of  the  British  squadron. 
Attempting  another  cruise  immediately  afterwards. 
Captain  Mugford  lost  his  life  in  making  a  gallant 
and  successful  effort  to  repel  some  of  the  enemy's 
boats,  whh  >  iiad  endeavoured  to  carry  the  Frank- 
lin and  a  small  privateer  that  was  in  company,  by 
boarding. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  or  two  days  after  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  the  Sach.  n",  10,  Captain 
Robinson,  sailed  from  the  Delaware  on  a  cruise. 
The  Sachem  was  sloop  rigged,  and  one  of  the 
lightest  cruisers  in  the  service.  When  a  few  days 
out  she  fell  in  with  an  English  letter  of  marqu .,  a 
Jamaica-man,  and  captured  her,  after  a  sharp  contest. 
Both  vessels  are  said  to  have  ssn^ered  severely  in  this 
affair,  and  to  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  their 
people  killed  and  wounded.     Captain  Robinson  was 
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now  compelled  to  return  to  refit,  and  arrivMig  at 
Philadelphia  with  his  prize,  the  Marine  Commiitee 
rewarded  him  for  his  suecess  by  giving  him  the 
command  of  the  Andrea  Doria,  14,  then  recently 
returned  from  her  cruise  to  the  eastward,  under 
Captain  Biddle,  which  officer  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Randolph,  32. 

The  Doria  sailed  shoitly  after  for  St.  Eustatia,  to 
bring  home  some  arms  ;  and  it  is  said  that  ihe  first 
salute  ever  paid  to  the  American  flag,  by  a  regular 
government,  was  fired  in  return  for  the  salute  of  the 
Doria,  when  she  went  into  that  island.  For  this 
indiscretion  the  Dutch  governor  was  subsequently 
displaced. 

On  her  return  passage,  off  the  western  end  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  Doria  made  an  English  vessel-of- 
war,  bearing  down  upon  her  with  a  disposition  to 
engage.  On  ranging  up  abeam,  the  enemy  com- 
naenced  the  action  by  firing  a  broadside,  which  was 
immediately  returned  by  the  Doria.  A  very  sharp 
contest  of  two  hours  followed,  when  the  English- 
man struck.  The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Racehorse, 
12,  Lieutenant  Jones,  who  had  been  t<cnt  by  his 
admiral  to  cruise  expressly  for  his  captors.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  was  mortally  wounded,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Rficehorse's  officers  and  crew 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  Doria  lost 
twelve  men,  including  all  the  casualties.  Captain 
Robinson  and  his  prize  got  safely  into  Philadelphia, 
in  due  season.     The  Doria  never  went  to  sea  again. 
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being  shortly  after  burned  by  the  Americans,  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British  fleet, 
when  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Mifflin  gave  the  enemy 
the  command  of  the  Delaware. 

The  galleys  in  the  Delaware  had  a  long  and  well 
contested  struggle  with  the  Roebuck,  44,  Captain 
Hammond,  and  the  Liverpool,  20,  Captain  Bellew, 
about  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year.  The  cannonade 
was  handsomely  conducted,  and  it  resulted  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  the  river.  During  this  afTair  the 
Wasp,  8,  Captain  Alexander,  was  active  and  con- 
spicuous, cutting  out  a  tender  of  the  English  ships 
from  under  their  guns. 

A  spirited  attack  was  also  made  on  the  Phoenix, 
44,  and  Rose,  24,  in  the  Hudson,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  by  six  American  galleys.  The  firing  was 
heavy,  and  well  maintained  for  two  hours,  both  sides 
suffering  materially.  On  the  part  of  the  galleys, 
eighteen  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  several 
guns  were  dismounted  by  shot.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known,  though  both  vessels  were 
repeatedly  hulled. 

But  b}'  this  time  the  whole  coast  was  alive  with 
adventures  of  such  a  nature,  scarcely  a  week  pass- 
ing that  did  not  give  rise  to  some  incident  that  would 
have  interest  for  the  reader,  did  the  limits  of  our 
work  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details.  Wherever 
an  enemy's  cruiser  appeared,  or  attempted  to  land, 
skirmishes  ensued ;  and  in  some  of  these  little  affairs 
as  much    personal    gallantry    and  ingenuity  were 
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displayed  as  in  many  of  tiie  more  important  combats. 
The  coast  of  New  England  generally,  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  were  the 
scenes  of  most  of  these  minor  exploits,  which,  like 
all  the  subordinate  incidents  of  a  great  struggle,  art 
gradually  becoming  lost  in  the  more  engrossing 
events  of  the  war. 

October  12th,  of  this  year,  an  armed  British  brig, 
fitted  out  by  the  government  of  tht?  Island  of  Ja- 
maica, the  name  of  which  has  been  lost,  made  an 
attempt  on  a  small  convoy  of  American  vessels,  off 
Cape  Nicola  Mole,  in  the  West  Indies,  then  in  charge 
of  the  privateer  Ranger,  18,  Captain  Hudson.  Per- 
ceiving the  aim  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hudson  ran 
under  her  stern,  and  gave  her  a  severe  raking  fire. 
The  action  thus  commenced,  lasted  nearly  two  hours, 
when  the  Ranger  boarded,  and  carried  the  brig, 
hand  to  hand.  Tlie  English  vessel,  in  this  affair, 
reported  thirteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  by  the 
raking  broadside  of  the  Ranger  alone.  In  the  whole, 
she  had  between  thirty  and  forty  of  her  people 
injured.  On  her  return  from  this  cruise,  the  Ranger 
was  purchased  for  the  navy. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  ocean, 
naval  armaments,  and  naval  battles,  took  place  on 
those  lakes,  that  witnessed  the  evolutions  of  squa- 
drons of  force  in  the  subsequent  war  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  order  to  command  the  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  across  which   lay  the  ancient  and  direct 
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communication  with  tlie  Canadas,  flotillas  had  been 
constructed  on  both  these  waters,  by  the  Americans. 
To  resist  this  force,  and  with  a  view  to  co-operate 
with  the  movements  of  their  troops,  the  British 
commenced  the  construction  of  vessels  at  St.  Johns. 
Several  men-of-war  were  laid  up  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  their  officers  and  crews  were  transferred  to  the 
shipping  thus  built  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  American  force,  in  the  month  of  August, 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  following  vessels, 
viz. : — 

Schooner,   Royal  Savage,  12,  Wynkoop, 
Do.         Enterprise,         12,  Dixon. 


Do. 

Revenge, 

10,  Laman. 

Do. 

Liberty, 

10,  Plumer. 

Gondola, 

3,  Simmons. 

Do. 

3,  Mansfield. 

Do. 

3,  Sumner. 

Do. 

3,  listens. 

To  this  force  were  added  several  more  gondolas, 
and  a  few  row  galleys.  These  vessels  were  hastily 
equipped ;  and  in  most  of  the  instances,  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  commanded  by  officers  in  the  army. 
Their  crews  were  principally  soldiers.  At  a  later 
day,  the  American  force  was  materially  changed, 
new  names  were  given,  and  new  vessels  substituted  j 
but  so  much  confusion  exists  in  the  accounts,  as  to 
render  any  formal  attempc  at  accurracy  in  enumera- 
ting the  craft  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  constructed  a  force, 
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that  enabled  them  to  take  the  lake  in  October, -with 
the  following  vessels,  viz.  ;— 

Ship,  Inflexible,  IG,  Lieutenant  Schank. 

Schooner,  Maria,  14,  "         Starke. 

Do.  Carleton,  12,  "  Dacres. 

Radoau,  Thunderer,         14,  "  Scott. 

Gondola,  Royal  Convert,    7,  "  Langcroft. 

To  these  were  added  twenty  gun-boats,  four  long- 
boats, each  armed  with  a  gun,  and  twenty-four  other 
craft,  loaded  with  stores  and  provisions.  The  metal 
of  this  flotilla  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
American  force,  the  Inflexible  carrying  twelve 
pounders,  the  schooners  sixes,  the  radeau  twenty- 
fours  and  twelves,  and  the  gun-boats,  pieces  that 
varied  from  eighteens  down  to  nines.  The  British 
accounts  admit  that  790  officers  and  men  were 
drafted  from  the  Isis,  Blonde,  Triton,  Garland,  &c., 
in  order  to  man  these  vessels,  and  artillerists  and 
other  troops  were  also  put  on  board,  to  aid  in  fight- 
ing tlne<m. 

October  11th,  General  Arnold,  who  commanded 
the  American  flotilla,  was  lying  <  ^  Cumberland 
Head,  when  at  eight  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
appeared  in  force,  l«>  the  northward,  turning  to 
windward  with  a  view  to  engage.  On  that  day  the 
American  vessels  present  consisted  of  the  Royal 
Savage,  12;  Revenge,  10  ;  Liberty,  10;  Lee,  cutter, 
4;  Congress, galley,  10;  Washington, do.,  10;Trum- 
bull,  do.,    10 ;  and   eight   gondolas.     Besides   the 
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changes  that  had  been  made  since  August,  two  or 
three  of  the  vc^  .Is  that  wore  on  the  lake,  were 
absent  on  other  d?!  r.  Tlie  best  accounts  state  the 
force  of  ihis  flotilla,  or  of  the  vessels  present,  as 
follows,  viz.  ;— 

Gune,  90. 

Metal,  647  lbs. 

Men,    600,  including  Boldiors. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Bri^sh  brought  up  nearly 
their  whole  force,  as  it  has  1  f>en  already  stated; 
althoi  ^h  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  to  lee- 
ward, all  their  vessels  could  not  get  into  close 
action.  Captain  Douglas,  of  the  Isis,  had  com- 
manded the  naval  movements  that  preceded  the 
battles,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
was  present  in  person,  on  boaru  the  Maria.  The 
first  officer,  in  his  official  report  of  the  events,  men- 
tions that  the  Inflexible  was  ready  to  sail,  within 
twenty-eight  days  after  her  keel  'ad  been  laid,  and 
that  he  had  caused  to  be  equipped,  between  July 
and  October,  "  thirty  fighting  vessels  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes,  and  all  carrying  cannon."  Captain 
Pringle,  of  the  Lord  Howe,  was  the  officer  actually 
in  charge,  however,  of  the  British  naval  force  on  the 
lake,  and  he  commanded  in  person  in  the  diflerent 
encounters. 

The  action  of  the  11th  of  Octo'  ^r  commenced  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  half-past  twelve  in  was 
warm.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  the  battle,  for  a 
long  time,  was  principally  carried  on  by  the  gun- 
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boats,  which  woreena])!ed  to  sweep  up  to  windward, 
and  whicli,  bv  their  weight  of  metal,  w< ««  very 
efficient  in  smooth  water.  The  Carleton,  13, 
Ijieutenant  Dacres,  was  much  distinguished  on  thii 
day,  being  the  only  vessel  of  size  that  could  get  into 
close  fight.  After  maintaining  a  hot  fire  for  several 
hours.  Captain  Pringle  judiciously  called  off  the 
vessels  that  were  engaged,  anchoring  just  out  of 
gun-shot,  with  an  intention  to  renew  the  attack  in 
the  morning.  In  this  affair  the  Americans,  who  had 
discovered  great  steadiness  throughout  the  day,  had 
about  sixty  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  British 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  only  forty.  The  Carleton, 
however,  suffered  considerably. 

Satisfied  that  it  would  be  impossible,  successfully, 
to  resist  so  i;f:reat  a  superiority  of  force,  General 
Arnold  i:/n  uader  way  at  two  p.  m.,  on  the  12th, 
with  the  wind  fresh  ahead.  The  enemy  made  sail 
in  chase,  as  soon  as  his  departure  was  discovered, 
but  neither  flotilla  could  make  much  progress  on 
account  of  the  gondolas,  which  were  unable  to  turn 
to  windward.  In  the  evening  the  wind  moderated, 
when  the  Americans  gained  materially  on  their  pur- 
suers. Another  change  occurred,  however,  and  a 
singular  variation  in  the  currents  of  air,  now  favoured 
the  enemy  ;  for  while  the  Americans,  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  lake,  were  contending  with  a  fresh 
southerly  breeze,  the  English  got  the  wind  at  north- 
east, which  brought  their  leading  vessels  up  within 
gun-shot  at  twelve,  meridian,  on  the  13th. 
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On  thiH  occasion,  Captain  Pringle,  in  the  Maria, 
led  in  person,  closely  supported  by  the  Inflexible 
and  Carleton.  The  Americans  were  much  scattered, 
several  of  their  gondolas  havin^*^  been  sunk  and 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  .  ssibility  of  bring- 
ing them  off.  General  Ai  a  the  Congress 
galley,  covered  the  rear  ol  ating  flotilla, 
having  the  Washington  gall«  ard  of  which 
was  Brigadier-General  Waterbury,  m  company.  The 
latter  had  been  much  shattered  in  the  fight  of  the 
11th,  and  after  receiving  a  few  close  broadsides,  she 
was  compelled  to  strike.  General  Arnold  now 
defended  himself  like  a  lion,  in  the  Congress,  occu- 
pying the  three  vessels  of  the  enemy  so  long  a  time, 
as  to  enable  six  of  his  little  fleet  to  escape.  When 
further  resistance  was  out  of  the  question,  he  ran 
the  Congress  on  shore,  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  blew 
up  with  her  colours  flying. 

Although  the  result  of  this  action  was  so  disas- 
troue,  the  American  arms  gained  much  credit,  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  resistance.  General  Arnold,  in 
particular,  covered  himself  with  glory;  and  his 
example  appears  to  have  been  nobly  followed  by 
most  of  his  officers  and  men.  Even  the  enemy  did 
justice  to  the  resolution  and  skill  with  which  the 
American  flotilla  was  managed,  the  disparity  in  the 
force  rendering  victory  out  of  the  question  from  the 
first.  The  manner  in  which  the  Congress  was  fougl)  t 
until  she  had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  galleys,  and 
the  stubborn  resolution  with  which  she  was  defended. 
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until  destroyed,  converted  the  disasters  of  this  part 
of  the  day  into  a  species  of  triumph. 

In  these  aflfairs,  the  Americans  lost  eleven  ves- 
sels, principally  gondolas,  while  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  two  gondolas  were  sunk,  and  one  blown 
up.  The  loss  of  men  was  supposed  to  be  about 
equal,  no  less  than  sixty  of  the  enemy  perishing  in 
the  gondola  that  blew  up.  This  statement  differs 
from  the  published  official  accounts  of  the  English ; 
but  those  reports,  besides  being  meagre  and  general, 
are  contradicted  by  too  much  testimony  on  the 
other  side,  to  command  our  respect. 

We  have  had  occasion,  already,  to  mention  Mr, 
John  Manly,  who,  in  command  of  the  schooner 
Lee,  made  the  first  captures  that  occurred  in  the 
war.  The  activity  and  resolution  of  this  officer, 
rendered  his  name  conspicuous  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle ;  and  it  followed,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that,  when  Congress  regulated  the 
rank  of  the  captains,  in  1776,  he  appears  as  one  of 
them,  his  appointment  having  been  made  as  early 
as  April  the  17th  of  this  year.  So  highly,  indeed, 
were  his  services  then  appreciated,  that  the  name  of 
Captain  Manly  stands  second  on  the  list;  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hancock,  32. 
When  Captain  Manly  was  taken  into  the  navy,  the 
Lee  was  given  to  Captain  Waters,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  three  transports  off  Boston,  as 
has  been  already  stated.  This  little  schooner,  the 
name  of  which  will  ever  remain  associated  with 
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American  history,  in  consequence  of  her  all  im- 
portant captures  in  1775,  appears  to  have  continued 
actively  employed,  as  an  in-shore  cruiser,  through- 
out this  year,  if  not  later,  in  the  pay  of  the  new 
state  of  Massachusetts.  Captain  Waters,  like  his 
predecessor,  Captain  Manly,  was  received  into  the 
navy  on  the  recommendation  of  Washington,  a 
commission  to  that  effect  having  been  granted  by 
Congress,  March  18th,  1777. 

Much  enterprise  and  gallantry  were  exhibited  in 
the  encounters  between  the  American  privateers  and 
heavily  armed  merchant-ships  of  the  enemy  at  this 
period,  and  England  appears  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  that  they  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  The  different  colonies,  also,  fitted 
out  more  cruisers,  principally  vessels  purchased  for 
that  purpose,  and  some  of  them  were  commanded 
by  officers  who  also  bore  commissions  in  the  service 
of  Congress,  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
the  confederation  was  called,  after  the  declaration  of 
independence.  South  Carolina,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1776,  had  three  of  these  vessels ;  a  ship 
of  26  nine-pounders ;  a  brig  of  18  sixes ;  and  a 
schooner  of  12  sixes.  One  of  these  cruisers  drove  a 
sloop-of-war  from  her  convoy,  and  captured  four 
transports  loaded  with  stores.  Massachusetts  was 
never  without  several  cruisers,  and  Pennsylvania,  from 
time  to  time,  had  more  or  less.  Virginia  had  her 
her  little  marine  too,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
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though  its  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the 
defence  of  her  numerous  rivers  and  bays. 

Some  of  the  English  accounts  of  this  period,  state 
that  near  a  hundred  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  of 
New-England  alone,  in  the  /irst  two  years  of  the 
war,  and  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  service  of  the 
crown,  employed  against  the  new  States  of  America, 
was  computed  at  36,000. 

The  colonies  obtained  many  important  supplies, 
colonial  as  well  as  military,  and  even  manufactured 
articles  of  ordinary  use,  by  means  of  their  captures, 
scarce  a  day  passing  that  vessels  of  greater  or  less 
value  did  not  arrive  in  some  one  of  the  ports  of  their 
extensive  coast.  By  a  list  published  in  the  Remem- 
brancer, an  English  work  of  credit,  it  appears  that 
842  sail  of  English  vessels  had  been  taken  by 
American  cruisers  in  1776,  of  which  number  44 
had  been  recaptured,  18  had  been  released,  and  4 
were  burned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  met  with  their 
disasters;  many  privateers  were  taken,  principally 
by  the  fast-sailing  frigates  of  the  enemy,  and  valu- 
able merchantmen  fell  inio  their  hands  from  time  to 
time.  In  short,  the  war  became  very  destructive  to 
both  parties  in  a  commercial  sense,  though  it  was 
best  supported  by  the  colonists,  as  the  rise  in  colo- 
nial produce,  in  a  measure,  compensated  them  for 
their  losses. 
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CHAPTER  VII.     . 

Gffiwt  of  Washington's  movemonts  in  New  Jersey— Want  of 
oiganization  in  the  American  navy — Captain  Biddle  in  th« 
Bandolph— Loss  of  the  Cabot— The  Trumbull— The  Hancock 
captured  by  Sir  George  Collier — Occupation  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  Britbh  army — American  fortifications  attacked  by  the 
British — The  Raleigh  and  the  Druid — Loss  sustained  by  the 
commerce  of  England — The  flag  of  the  American  nation 
Qilablished— Torpedoes. 

The  year  1777  opened  with  new  prospects  on 
the  American  cause.  The  hardy  movements  of 
Washington  in  New  Jersey  had  restored  the  droop* 
ing  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  follow  up  the  advantage  that  had  been  so 
gloriously  obtained.  Most  of  the  vessels  authorised 
by  the  laws  of  1775,  had  been  built  and  equipped 
during  the  year  1776,  and  America  may  now  be  said, 
for  the  first  time,  to  have  something  like  a  regular 
navy,  although  the  service  was  still,  and  indeed 
continued  to  be  throughout  the  war,  deficient  in 
organization,  system,  and  unity.  It  could  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  regular  service  at  all ;  for  after  the  first 
effort  connected  with  its  creation,  the  business  of 
repairing  losses,  of  increasing  the  force,  and  of  per* 
f«Qlipg  that  whic)\  had  been  so  hastily  commencMl, 
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was  either  totally  neglected,  or  carried  on  in  a 
manner  so  desultory  and  inefficient,  as  soon  to  leave 
very  little  of  method  or  order  in  the  marine.  As  a 
consequence,  officers  were  constantly  compelled  to 
seek  employment  in  private  armed  ships,  or  to 
remain  idle,  and  the  discipline  did  not  advance  as 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  during  the  heat 
of  an  active  war.  To  the  necessities  of  the  nation, 
however,  and  not  to  its  foresight  and  prudence,  must 
be  attributed  this  state  of  things,  the  means  of  raising 
and  maintaining  troops  being  obtained  with  difficulty, 
and  the  cost  of  many  ships  entirely  exceeding  its 
resources.  It  is  probable,  that  had  not  the  public 
armed  vessels  been  found  useful  in  conveyi'jg,  as 
well  as  in  convoying,  the  produce  by  means  of  which 
the  loans  obtained  in  Europe  were  met,  and  perhaps 
indispensable  in  keeping  up  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nications with  that  quarter  of  the  world,  the  navy 
v^ould  have  been  suffered  to  become  extinct,  beyond 
its  employment  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try. This>  however,  is  anticipating  events  j  for  at 
the  precise  moment  in  the  incidents  of  the  war,  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  exertions  of  the 
Republic  were  perhaps  at  their  height,  as  respects  its 
naval  armaments. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  of  the  new 
vessels  that  got  to  sea,  was  the  Randolph,  32.  It  has 
been  said  that  Captain  Biddle  had  been  appointed  to 
this  ship,  on  his  return  from  his  successful  cruise  in 
the  Andrea  Doria,  14.    The  Randolph  was  launched 
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at  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  the  season  of  1776, 
and  sailed  on  her  first  cruise  early  in  1777.  Dis- 
covering a  defect  in  his  masts,  as  well  as  a  disposition 
to  mutiny  in  his  people,  too  many  of  whom  were 
volunteers  from  among  the  prisoners,  Captain  Biddle 
put  into  Charleston  for  repairs.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
was  refitted,  he  sailed  again,  and  three  days  out, 
he  fell  in  with  and  captured  four  Jamaica-men,  one 
of  which,  the  True  Briton,  had  an  armament  of 
twenty  guns.  With  these  prizes,  the  Randolph 
returned  to  Charleston,  in  safety.  *1(  re  she  appears 
to  have  been  blockaded,  by  a  superior  English 
force,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The 
state  authorities  of  South  Carolina  were  so  much 
pleased  with  the  zeal  and  deportment  of  Captain 
Biddle,  and  so  much  elated  with  their  own  success 
against  Sir  Peter  Parker,  that  they  now  added  four 
small  vessels  of  war  of  their  own,  the  General  Moul- 
trie, 18  J  the  Polly,  16;  the  Notre  Dame,  16;  and  the 
Fair  American,  14;  to  his  command;  with  which 
vessels  in  company,  and  under  his  orders.  Captain 
Biddle  sailed  in  quest  of  the  British  ships,  the 
Carysfort,  32;  the  Perseus,  20;  the  Hinchinbrook, 
16  ;  and  a  privateer,  which  had  been  cruising  off 
Charleston  for  some  time.  The  American  squadron, 
however,  had  been  detained  so  long  by  foul  winds, 
that  uo  traces  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  discovered 
when  it  got  into  the  offing.  For  the  further  history 
of  the  Randolph,  we  are  unhappily  indebted  to  the 
British  accounts. 
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146   CAPTAIN  BIDDLE  IN  THE  RANDOLPH. 

By  a  letter  from  Captain  Vincent,  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty '"^  ship  Yarmouth,  64,  dated  March  1 7th, 
1778,  we  learn  that,  on  the  7th  of  that  month* 
while  cruisino;  to  the  eastward  of  Barbadoes,  he 
made  six  sail  to  the  south-west,  standing  on  a  wind. 
The  Yarmouth  bore  down  on  the  chases,  which 
proved  to  be  two  ships,  three  brigs,  and  a  schooner. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  succeeded 
in  ranging  up  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  largest 
and  leading  vessel  of  the  strangers  ;  the  ship  next  in 
size  being  a  little  astern,  and  to  leeward.  Hoisting 
her  own  colours,  the  Yarmouth  ordered  the  ship 
near  her  to  show  her  ensign,  when  the  American  flag 
was  run  up,  and  the  enemy  poured  in  a  broadside. 
A  smart  action  now  commenced,  and  was  maintained 
with  vigour  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  stranger 
blew  up.  The  two  ships  were  so  near  at  the  time, 
4hat  many  fragments  of  the  wreck  struck  the  Yar- 
mouth, and,  among  other  things,  an  American 
ensign,  rolled  up,  was  blown  in  upon  her  fore- 
castle. This  flag  was  not  even  singed.  The  ves- 
sels in  company  now  steered  different  ways,  and 
the  Yarmouth  gave  chase  to  two,  varying  her  own 
course  for  that  purpose.  But  her  sails  had  suffered 
so  much  in  the  short  action,  that  the  vessels  chased 
soon  run  her  out  of  sight.  In  this  action  the  Yar- 
mouth, oy  the  report  of  her  own  commander,  had 
five  men  killed,  and  twelve  wounded.  On  the  12th, 
while  cruising  near  the  same  place,  a  piece  of  wreck 
was  discovered,  with   four  men   on  it,  who   were 
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making  signals  for  relief.  These  men  were  saved, 
and  when  they  got  on  board  the  Yarmouth,  they 
reported  themselves  as  having  belonged  to  the 
United  States'  ship  Randolph,  32,  Captain  Biddle, 
the  vessel  that  had  blown  up  in  action  with  the 
Englishman  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  the  same 
month.  They  had  been  floating  ever  since  on  the 
piece  of  wreck,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a 
little  rain-water.  They  stated  that  they  were  a  month 
out  of  Charleston. 

.^We  regard  with  admiration  the  steadiness  and 
spirit  with  which,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
enemy,  Captain  Biddle  commenced  this  action, 
against  a  force  so  vastly  his  superior ;  and,  although 
victory  was  almost  hopeless,  even  had  all  his  vessels 
behaved  equally  well  with  his  own  ship,  we  find  it 
difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to  suppose  that 
this  gallant  seaman  did  not  actually  contemplate 
carrying  his  powerful  antagonist,  most  probably  by 
boarding*. 

*  Nicholas  Biddio  was  descended  from  one  of  those  respectable 
families  that  first  peopled  Wost- Jersey,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  William  Biddle,  of 
that  colony,  who  had  removed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
viously to  his  birth,  and  where  this  child  was  bom,  in  1750. 
Young  Biddio  went  to  sea  at  thirteen,  and  from  that  early  age 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  calling  with  ardour  and 
perseverance.  After  several  voyages,  and  suffering  much  in  the 
way  of  shipwreck,  he  went  to  England,  and  by  means  of  letter?, 
was  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  a  British  sloop  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Sterling.  It  is  a  singular 
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In  March  1777,  the  United  States*  brig  Cabot, 
Captain  Olney,  was  chased  ashore,  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  the  British  frigate  Milford,  which 
pressed  the  Cabot  so  hard  that  there  was  barely  time 
to  get  the  people  out  of  the  brig.  Captain  Olney  and 
his  crew  retreated  into  the  woods,  and  subsequently 
they  made  their  escape  by  seizing  a  schooner,  in 


fact  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  young  man,  that  ho  subeequently 
entered  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  sent  towards  the  North  Pole, 
under  the  Honourable  Captain  Phipps,  whore  he  found  Nelson,  a 
volunteer  like  himself.  Both  were  made  cockswains  by  the  com- 
modore. This  was  in  1 773,  and  the  difficulties  with  the  American 
colonies  were  coming  to  a  head.  In  177^,  Mr.  Biddlo  returned 
home,  prepared  to  shore  his  countrjr's  fortunes,  in  weal  or  woe. 

The  first  employment  of  Mr.  Diddle,  in  the  public  service,  was 
in  command  of  a  galley,  called  the  Camden,  fitted  out  by  the 
colony  for  the  defence  of  the  Delaware.  From  this  station  he  was 
transferred  to  the  service  of  Congress,  or  put  into  the  regular 
marine,  as  it  then  existed,  and  given  the  command  of  the  brig 
Andrea  Doria,  14.  In  this  vesscd  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  share  in  the  combat  with  the  Glasgow,  though  present  in 
the  squadron,  and  in  the  expedition  against  New  Providence.  His 
successful  cruise  to  the  eastward,  in  the  Doria,  ha  s  been  related 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Randolph,  32,  the  vessel  in  which  he  perished. 

In  the  action  with  the  Yarmouth,  Captain  Biddle  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  t)  igh,  and  he  is  sud  to  have  been  seated  in  a 
chair,  with  the  surgeon  examining  his  hurt,  when  his  ship  blew 
up.  His  death  occurred  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  he 
died  unmarried,  though  engaged,  at  the  time,  to  a  lady  in 
Charleston. 

There  is  little  question  that  Nicholas  Biddle  would  have  risen 
to  high  rank  and  great  consideration,  had  his  life  been  spared. 
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which  they  arrived  lafe  at  home.  The  enemy,  after 
a  long  trial,  got  the  Cabot  oflf,  and  she  was  subse- 
((uently  taken  into  the  British  navy. 

Shortly  after  thli  lost,  or  on  the  19th  of  April,  the 
Trumbull,  38,  Captain  Saltonstall,  fell  in  with  oflf 
New  York,  and  captured,  after  a  smart  action,  two 
armed  transports,  with  stores  of  vulue  on  board. 
In  this  affair  the  enemy  suffered  severely  in  casual- 
ties, and  the  Trumbull  herself  had  seven  men  killed 
and  eight  wounded. 

The  Hancock,  82,  Captain  Manly,  with  the  Bos- 
ton, 34,  <r?aptain  Hector  M'Niel,  in  company,  fell 
in  with  the  Rainbow,  44,  Sir  George  Collier,  accom- 
panied by  the  Victor  brig.  It  would  seem  that 
Captain  Manly  had  at  first  intended  to  engage  the 
enepny ;  but  the  Boston  making  sail  to  escape,  the 
Hancock  was  compelled  to  imitate  her  example. 
The  Rainbow  pursued  the  latter,  when  that  ship, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  chase,  in  which  much  sea- 
manship was  displayed  on  both  sides,  was  compelled 

Ardent,  »mbitioui,  fcarlem,  intolligont,  and  pcraovering,  he  had 
all  tlio  qualitivs  of  a  groat  naval  captain,  and  though  possessing 
lome  local  family  influence,  perhaps,  he  rose  to  the  station  he 
filled  at  so  early  an  ago,  by  personal  merit.  For  so  short  a  career, 
Boarooly  any  other  had  boon  so  brilliant;  for  though  no  victories 
over  regular  cruisers  accompanied  his  exertions,  he  had  ever  been 
successful  until  the  fatal  moment  when  he  so  gloriously  fell.  His 
loss  was  greatly  regretted  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  vicis- 
situdes of  a  revolution,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  influence  that  such  a  character  can 
produce  un  a  small  and  infant  service. 
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to  surrender.  Captain  Manly  was  tricil  fur  the  loss  of 
his  ship»  and  honourably  acquitted,  while  Captain 
M'Niel  was  dismissed  the  service  for  quitting  the 
Hancock.  The  Hancock  had  previously  captured 
the  British  frigate  Fox,  28,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
which  vessel  was  in  company  on  this  occasion,  and 
was  recaptured  by  the  Flora,  32,  though  we  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  any  authentic 
details  of  the  action  in  which  the  Fox  was  taken. 

The  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
army  in  this  year,  wrought  a  material  change  in  the 
naval  arrangements  of  the  country.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  Delaware  had  been  a  safe  place  of  retreat  for  the 
different  cruisers,  and  ships  had  been  constructed 
on  its  banks  in  security,  and  to  advantage.  The 
largest  town  in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 
offered  unusual  facilities  for  such  objects,  and  many 
public  and  private  armed  cruisers  had  been  equipped 
at  her  wharfs,  previously  to  the  appeamnce  of  the 
British  forces,  under  Sir  William  Howe.  That  im- 
portant event  completely  altered  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  vessels  that  were  in  the  stream  at  the  time 
were  compelled  to  move  higher  up  the  river,  or  to 
get  to  sea  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Unfor- 
tunately several  of  the  ships  constructed,  or  pur- 
chased, under  the  laws  of  1776,  were  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  adopt  the  latter  expedient,  and  they  were 
carried  to  difTerent  places,  that  'were  supposed  to 
offer  the  greatest  security. 

As  a  part  of  the  American   vessels  and  galleys 
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were  above,  and  a  purl  below  the  town,  the  very  day 
after  reaching  the  capital,  the  English  commenced 
the  erection  of  batteries,  to  intercept  the  communi- 
cations between  them.  Aware  of  the  consequences, 
the  Delaware,  24,  Captain  Alexander,  and  Andrea 
Doria,  14,  seconded  by  some  other  vessels,  belong- 
ing to  the  navy,  and  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
movefl  in  front  of  these  works,  and  opened  a  can- 
nonade, with  a  view  to  destroy  them.  The  Dela- 
ware was  so  unfortunately  placed,  that  when  the 
tide  fell,  she  took  the  ground,  and  her  guns  became 
unmanageable.  Some  field-pieces  were  brought  to 
bear  on  her,  while  in  this  helpless  situation,  and  she 
necessarily  struck.  The  other  vessels  were  com- 
pelled to  retire. 

As  the  command  of  the  river  was  now  indispen- 
sable to  the  British,  they  turned  their  attention  at 
once  to  the  destruction  of  the  American  works  below 
the  town.  An  unsuccessful  land  attack  was  made 
by  the  Hessians,  on  Red  Bank,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  another  on  Fort  Mifflin,  wlii'h,  as  it 
was  entrusted  to  the  shipping,  comes  more  properly 
within  our  observation.  With  a  view  to  effect  the 
reduction,  or  abandonment  of  Fort  Mifllin,  the 
British  assembled  a  squadron  of  ships  of  a  light 
draught  of  water,  among  which  was  the  Augusta, 
64,  which  had  been  partially  stripped,  and  fitted  in 
some  measure  as  a  floating  battery.  As  soon  as  the 
troops  advanced  against  Red  Bank,  as  stated,  the 
ships  began  to  move,  but  some  chevaux  dc  /rise 
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anchored  in  the  river,  had  altered  its  channel,  and 
the  Augusta,  and  the  Merlin  sloop  of  war,  got  fast, 
in  unfavourable  positions.  Some  firing  between 
the  other  vessels  and  the  American  works  and  galleys 
now  took  place,  but  was  soon  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
approach  of  night.  The  next  day  the  action  was 
renewed  with  spirit,  the  Roebuck,  44;  Isis,  32;  Pearl, 
32 ;  and  Liverpool,  28 ;  being  present,  in  addition  to 
the  Augusta  and  Merlin.  Fire  ships  were  ineffec- 
tually employed  by  the  Americans,  but  the  cannon- 
ade became  heavy.  In  the  midst  of  the  firing,  it 
is  said  that  some  pressed  hay,  which  had  been 
secured  to  the  quarter  of  the  Augusta,  to  render  her 
shot-proof,  took  fire,  and  the  ship  was  soon  in  flames. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  withdraw  the  other 
vessels,  in  order  to  escape  the  efTects  of  the  explo- 
sion, in  so  narrow  a  passage,  and  the  attack  was 
abandoned.  The  Augusta  blew  up,  and  the  Merlin, 
having  been  set  fire  to  by  the  British,  shared  the 
same  fate.  A  number  of  the  crew  of  the  Agusta 
were  lost  in  that  ship,  the  conflagration  being  so 
rapid  as  to  prevent  their  removal.  A  second,  and 
better  concerted  attack,  however,  shortly  after,  com- 
pelled the  Americans  to  evacuate  the  works,  when 
the  enemy  got  command  of  the  river  from  the  capes 
to  the  town.  This  state  of  things  induced  the 
Americans  to  destroy  the  few  sea  vessels  that  re- 
mained below  Philadelphia,  among  which  were  the 
U.  S.  brig  Andrea  Doria,  14;  and  schooner  Wasp, 
8 ;   and   it  is  believed  the  Hornet,  10 ;  though  the 
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galleys,  by  following  the  Jersey  shore,  were  enabled 
to  escape  above. 

While  these  important  movements  were  occurring 
in  the  middle  states,  the  Raleigh,  a  fine  twelve- 
pounder  frigate,  that  had  been  constructed  in  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  law  of  1775,  was  enabled  to 
get  to  sea  for  the  first  time.  She  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Thompson,  the  officer  who  appears  as 
sixth  on  the  line,  and  sailed  in  company  with  the 
Alfred,  24,  Captain  Hinman.  These  two  ships  went 
to  sea  short  of  men,  bound  to  France,  where  military 
stores  were  in  wa  dug  to  be  transported  to  America. 

Thc!  Raleigh  and  Alfred  had  a  good  run  off  the 
coast,  and  they  made  several  prizes  of  little  value 
during  the  first  few  days  of  their  passage.  On  the 
2nd  of  September,  they  overtook  and  captured  a 
snow,  called  the  Nancy,  which  had  been  left  by  the 
outward  bound  Windward  Island  fleet,  the  previous 
day.  Ascertaining  from  his  prisoners  the  position 
of  the  West  Indiamen,  Captain  Thompson  made 
sail  in  chase.  The  fleet  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Camel,  Druid,  Weasel,  and  Grasshopper,  the  first  of 
which  is  said  to  have  had  an  armament  of  twelve- 
pounders.  The  following  day,  or  September  3rd, 
1777,  the  Raleigh  made  the  convoy  from  her  mast 
heads,  and  by  sunset  was  near  enough  to  ascertain 
that  there  were  sixty  sail,  as  well  as  the  positions 
of  the  men-of-war.  Captain  Thompson  had  got 
the  signals  of  the  fleet  from  his  prize,  and  he  now 
signalled  the  Alfred,  as  if  belonging  to  the  convoy. 
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After  dark  he  spoke  his  consort,  and  directed  her 
commander  to  keep  near  him,  it  being  his  intention 
to  run  in  among  the  enemy,  and  lay  the  commodore 
aboard.  At  this  time,  the  two  American  ships 
were  to  windward,  but  nearly  astern. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
northward,  and  the  convoy  hauled  by  the  wind, 
bringing  the  American  ships  to  leeward.  At  day- 
light the  wind  had  freshened,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  more  sail  than  the  Alfred  (a  ten- 
der-sided ship)  could  bear.  Here  occurred  one  of 
those  instances  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
which  must  always  follow  the  employment  of 
vessels  of  unequal  qualities  in  the  same  squadron, 
or  the  employment  of  officers  not  trained  in  the 
same  high  school.  The  Alfred  would  not  bear  her 
canvass,  and  while  the  Raleigh  fetched  handsomely 
into  the  fleet,  under  double-reefed  topsails,  the  for- 
mer fell  to  leeward  more  than  a  league.  Captain 
Thompson  did  not  dare  to  shorten  sail,  lest  his  cha- 
racter might  be  suspected ;  and  despairing  of  being 
supported  by  the  Alfred,  he  stood  boldly  in  among 
the  British  ships  alone,  and  hove  his  ship  to,  in 
order  to  permit  the  merchantmen  astern  to  draw 
more  ahead  of  him. 

When  his  plan  was  laid.  Captain  Thompson  filled 
away,  and  stood  directly  through  the  convoy ,  luffing 
up  towards  the  vessel  of  war  that  was  most  to  wind- 
ward. In  doing  this  he  spoke  several  of  the  mer- 
chantmen, to  which  he  gave  orders  how  to  steer,  as 
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if  belonging  himself  to  the  fleet,  repeating  all  the 
commodore's  signals.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
Raleigh  appears  to  have  escaped  detection,  nor  had 
she  had  any  signs  of  preparation  about  her,  as  her 
guns  were  housed,  and  her  ports  lowered. 

Having  obtained  a  weatherly  position,  the  Raleigh 
now  ran  alongside  of  the  vessel  of  war,  and  when 
within  pistol  shot,  she  hauled  up  her  courses,  run 
out  her  guns,  set  her  ensign,  and  commanded  the 
enemy  to  strike.  So  completely  was  this  vessel 
taken  by  surprise,  that  the  order  threw  her  into  great 
confusion,  and  even  her  sails  got  aback.  The  Ra- 
leigh seized  this  favourable  moment  to  pour  in  a 
broadside,  which  was  feebly  returned.  The  enemy 
were  soon  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  Raleigh 
fired  twelve  broadsides  into  the  English  ship  in 
twenty  minutes,  scarcely  receiving  a  shot  in  return. 
A  heavy  swell  rendered  the  aim  uncertain ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  British  vessel  suffered  severely, 
and  this  the  more  so,  as  she  was  of  inferior  force. 

A  squall  had  come  on,  and  at  first  it  shut  in  the 
tv<ro  ships  engaged.  When  it  cleared  away,  the 
convoy  was  seen  steering  in  all  directions,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  but  the  vessels  of  war,  with  several 
heavy  well  armed  West  Indiamen,  tacked,  and  hauled 
up  for  the  Raleigh,  leaving  no  doubt  of  their  inten- 
tions to  engage.  The  frigate  lay  by  her  adversary 
until  the  other  vessels  were  so  near  that  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  quit  her,  and  then  she  ran 
to  leeward  and  joined  the  Alfred.     Here  she  short- 
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ened  sail,  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  come  down ; 
but  it  being  near  dark,  the  British  commodore  tacked, 
and  hauled  in  among  his  convoy  again.  The 
llaleigh  and  Alfred  kept  near  this  fleet  for  several 
days,  but  no  provocation  could  induce  the  ves- 
sels of  war  to  come  out  of  it,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned. 

The  ship  engaged  by  the  Raleigh,  proved  to  be 
the  Druid,  20.  She  was  much  cut  up,  and  the 
official  report  of  her  commander,  made  her  loss  6 
killed,  and  26  wounded.  Of  the  latter,  five  died 
soon  after  the  action,  and  among  the  wounded  was 
Captain  Carteret.  The  Druid  was  unable  to  pursue 
the  voyage,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  this  affair,  Captain  Thompson  discovered  a 
proper  spirit,  for  he  might  easily  have  cut  out  of  the 
fleet  half-a-dozen  merchantmen;  but  he  appears  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  vessels  of  war  should 
first  seek  vessels  of  war.  The  Raleigh  had  three 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and 
otherwise  sustained  but  little  injury. 

The  commerce  of  England  suffered  a  loss  of  467 
sail  of  merchantmen  during  the  year  1777,  some  of 
which  were  of  great  value,  though  the  government 
kept  a  force  of  about  seventy  sail  of  men-of-war  on 
the  American  coast  alone.  Many  American  priva- 
teers fell  into  their  hands  however,  and  a  scarcity  of 
men  began  to  be  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
that  were  detained  in  the  English  prisons.  It  was 
on  the  14th  of  June  of  this  year,  that  Congress 
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finally  established  the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  flag 
of  the  nation. 

During  this  year,  Bushnel  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  blow  up  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
by  means  of  torpedoes,  a  species  of  warfare  that  it 
can  hardly  be  r^retted  has  so  uniformly  failed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cheerful  prospects  for  American  independence — Cliange  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  its  marine — The 
Alliance — Gallant  exploit  by  the  Providence — Captain  John 
Barry — Capture  of  the  Alfred — Captain  Nicholson — Loss  of 
the  Virginia — Proceedings  of  the  English  in  the  Delaware — 
Exploits,  in  the  European  seas,  of  Paul  Jones,  in  command  of 
the  Ranger — Attempt  to  seize  the  Earl  of  Selkirk — Action 
between  the  Drake  and  the  Ranger — Capture  of  the  Drake- 
Mr.  Silas  Talbot — Appearance  of  a  French  fleet  off  Newport^ 
Condition  of  the  American  marine — Captures  made  by  the 
privateer  Thorn — Loss  of  the  Raleigh. 

The  year  1778  opened  with  cheerful  prospects 
for  the  great  cause  of  American  Independence.  The 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  growing  discontents  in 
Europe,  rendering  a  French  alliance,  and  a  Euro- 
pean war,  daily  more  probable.  These  results,  in 
truth,  soon  after  followed,  and  from  that  moment, 
the  entire  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  related  to 
its  marine,  was  changed.  Previous  to  this  great 
event.  Congress  had  often  turned  its  attention 
towards  the  necessity  of  building  or  purchasing 
vessels  of  force,  in  order  to  interrupt  that  absolute 
control  which  the  enemy  possessed  in  the  imme- 
diate waters  of  the  country,  and  which  even  super- 
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seded  the  necessity  of  ordinary  costly  blockades,  as 
two  or  three  heavy  frigates  had  been  able,  at  any  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  to  command 
the  entrance  of  the  different  bays  and  sounds. 

The  French  fleet,  soon  after  the  war  between 
England  and  France  broke  out,  appeared  in  the 
American  seas,  and,  in  a  measure,  relieved  the  coun- 
try from  a  species  of  warfare  that  was  particularly 
oppressive  to  a  nation  that  was  then  so  poor,  and 
which  possessed  so  great  an  extent  of  coast. 

As  the  occupation  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
prevented  several  of  the  new  frigates  from  getting  to 
sea  at  all,  or  occasioned  their  early  loss,  Congress  had 
endeavoured  to  repair  these  deficiencies  by  causing 
other  vessels  to  be  built,  or  purchased,  at  points  where 
they  would  be  out  of  danger  from  any  similar  mis- 
fortune. Among  these  ships  were  the  Alliance, 
32 ;  Confederacy,  32  ;  Deane,  32  (afterwards  called 
the  Hague) ;  and  Queen  of  France,  28,  all  frigate- 
built  ;  and  the  Ranger,  Gates,  and  Saratoga  sloops 
of  war.  To  these  were  added  a  few  other  vessels, 
that  were  either  bought  or  borrowed  in  Europe, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places. 
The  Alliance,  which,  as  her  name  indicates,  was 
launched  about  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  with 
France,  was  the  favourite  ship  of  the  American 
navy,  and  it  might  be  added,  of  the  American 
nation,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  filling 
some  such  space  in  the  public  mind,  as  has  since 
been  occupied  by  her  more  celebrated  successor,  the 
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Constitution.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  an  exceedingly 
f&st  ship,  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  was 
rendered  less  efficient  than  she  might  otherwise 
have  proved,  by  the  mistake  of  placing  her  under 
the  command  of  a  French  officer,  who  had  entered 
the  service,  with  a  view  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
new  allies  of  the  Republic.  This  unfortunate  selec- 
tion produced  mutinies,  much  discontent  among  the 
officers,  and,  in  the  end,  grave  irregularities.  The 
Alliance  was  built  at  Salisbury,  in  Massachusetts,  a 
place  that  figured  as  a  building  station,  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  year  open  with  a 
gallant  little  exploit,  achieved  by  the  United  States 
sloop  Providence,  12,  Captain  Rathbone.  This 
vessel  carried  only  four-pounders,  and,  at  the  time, 
is  said  to  have  had  a  crew  of  but  fifty  men  on 
board.  Notwithstanding  this  trifling  force.  Captain 
Rathbone  made  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  New 
Providence,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  men.  He 
was  joined  by  a  few  American  prisoners,  less  than 
thirty,  it  is  said ;  and,  while  a  priV&teer  of  sixteen 
guns,  with  a  crew  of  near  fifty  men,  lay  in  the  har- 
bour, he  seized  the  forts,  got  possession  of  the  stores, 
and  effectually  obtained  command  of  the  place.  All 
the  vessels  in  port,  six  in  number,  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  an  attempt  of  the  armed  population  to  over- 
power him,  was  put  down,  by  a  menace  to  burn 
the  town.  A  British  sloop  of  war  appeared  oft*  the 
harbour,  while  the  Americans  were  in  possession. 
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but,  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  was  occupying  the 
worlcs,  she  retired,  after  having  been  fired  on.  The 
following  day,  the  people  assembled  in  such  force, 
as  seriously  to  threaten  the  safety  of  his  party  and 
vessel,  and  Captain  Rathbone  caused  the  guns  of 
the  fort  to  be  spiked,  removed  all  the  ammunition 
and  small  arms,  burned  two  of  his  prizes,  and  sailed 
with  the  remainder,  without  leaving  a  man  behind 
him.  In  this  daring  little  enterprise,  the  Americans 
held  the  place  two  entire  days. 

Captain  John  Barry,  whose  spirited  action  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia^  in  the  Lexington,  14,  has  been 
mentioned,  and  whose  capture  of  the  Edward,  on 
that  occasion,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  having  been  the 
first  of  any  vessel  of  war  that  was  ever  made  by 
a  regular  American  cruiser  in  battle,  was  placed  on 
the  regulated  list  of  October  1776,  as  the  seventh 
captain,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Effingham,  28,  then  building  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Effingham  was  one  of  the  vessels  that  had  been 
taken  up  the  Delaware,  to  escape  from  the  British 
army ;  and  this  gallant  officer,  wearied  with  a  life  of 
inactivity,  planned  an  expedition  down  the  stream, 
in  the  hope  of  striking  a  blow  at  some  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  anchored  off  or  below  the  town.  Manning 
four  boats,  he  pulled  down  with  the  tide.  Some 
alarm  was  given  when  opposite  the  town,  but  dashing 
a-head,  the  barges  got  past  without  injury.  Off 
Port  Penn  lay  an  enemy's  schooner  of  10  guns,  and 
four  transports,  with  freight  for  the  British  army. 
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The  schooner  was  boarded  and  carried,  without  loss, 
and  the  transports  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  also.  Two  cruisers  appearing  soon  after  in  the 
river,  however,  Captain  Barry  destroyed  his  prizes, 
and  escaped  by  land,  without  losing  a  man. 

Following  the  order  of  time,  we  now  return  to 
the  movements  of  the  two  ships  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Thompson,  the  Raleigh  and  the  Alfred. 
After  taking  in  military  stores  in  France,  these 
vessels  sailed  for  America,  making  a  circuit  to  the 
southward,  as  was  then  quite  usual  with  cruisers 
thus  employed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy's  vessels 
of  force,  and  to  pick  up  a  few  prizes  by  the  way. 
They  sailed  fromTOrii^nt  in  February  1778,  and  on 
the  9th  of  March,  were  chased  by  the  British  ships 
Ariadne  and  Ceres,  which  succeeded  in  getting 
alongside  of  the  Alfred,  and  engaging  her,  while 
the  Raleigh  was  at  a  distance.  Believing  a  contest 
fruitless,  after  exchanging  a  few  broadsides,  the 
Alfred  struck,  and  the  Raleigh,  though  hard  pressed 
in  the  chase  that  succeeded,  made  her  escape.  Cap- 
tain Thompson  was  blamed  in  the  journals  of  the 
day  for  not  aiding  his  consort  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  superseded  in  the  command 
of  his  ship,  to  await  the  result  of  a  trial. 

The  British  accounts  state  the  force  of  the  Alfred, 
at  the  time  of  her  capture,  at  twenty  nine-pounders, 
which  will  give  us  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  real 
character  of  a  vessel  that  filled  so  prominent  a  situa- 
tion in  the  navy,  at  its  formation.     Twenty  nine- 
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poundern  would  not  probably  raise  her  above  the 
rate  of  an  English  twenty-gun  ship,  even  allowing 
her  to  have  had  a  few  sixes  on  her  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle ;  and  this,  probably,  was  the  true  class  of 
both  the  Alfred  and  Columbus,  ships  that  figure  as 
twenty-eights,  and  even  as  thirty-twos,  in  some  of 
the  earlier  accounts  of  the  war.  But,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  a  disposition  to  exag- 
gerate the  power  of  the  country,  by  magnifying  the 
force  of  the  ships,  a  practice  peculiar  to  an  infant 
and  aspiring  people,  was  a  fault  of  the  popular 
accounts  of  not  only  the  Revolution,  but  of  a  still 
later  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  frigates  ordered  by  the  act  of  1775, 
was  one  called  the  Virginia,  28,  which  had  been  laid 
down  in  Maryland.  To  this  vessel  was  assigned 
Captain  James  Nicholson,  the  senior  captain  on 
the  list,  an  officer  who  had  already  discovered  con- 
duct and  spirit  in  an  affair  with  one  of  the  enemy's 
tenders  off  Annapolis,  while  serving  in  the  local 
marine  of  Maryland.  The  great  embarrassments 
which  attended  most  of  the  public  measures  of  the 
<layt  and  a  vigilant  blockade,  prevented  the  Virginia 
from  getting  to  sea  until  the  spring  of  this  year, 
when,  having  received  her  crew  and  equipments,  she 
made  t!ie  attempt  on  the  30th  of  March. 

The  frigate  appears  to  have  followed  another 
vessel  down  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  impression 
that  the  best  pilot  of  the  bay  was  in  charge  of  her. 
About  three  in  the  mornings  however,  she  struck  on 
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the  middle  ground,  over  which  she  l)eat  with  tht* 
loHS  of  her  rudder.  The  ship  was  iniinediuteiy 
anchored.  Day  discovered  two  English  vessels  of 
war  at  no  great  distance,  when  Captain  Nicholson 
got  ashore  with  his  papers,  and  the  ship  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  enemy.  An  inquiry,  institutetl 
by  Congress,  acquitted  Captain  Nicholson  of  blame. 
The  peculiarity  of  a  commander's  abandoning  his 
vessel  under  such  circumstances,  gave  rise  to  some 
comments  at  the  time;  but  the  result  renders  it  pre  - 
bable  that  considerations  of  importance,  that  were 
not  generally  known,  induced  the  step.  A  trial 
was  not  deemed  necessary,  and  Captain  Nicholson 
subsequently  fought  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
combats  of  the  war,  though  successful  in  neither. 

But  merit  in  warfare  is  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  success,  and  IcksI  of  all,  in  a  profession  that  is 
liable  to  so  mai^y  accidents  and  circumstances  that 
lie  beyond  the  control  of  man.  An  unexpected  shift 
of  wind,  the  sudden  loss  of  an  important  spar,  or 
the  unfortunate  injury  occasioned  by  a  single  shot, 
may  derange  the  best  devised  schemes,  or  enfeeble 
the  best  appointed  ship  ;  and  it  is  in  repairing  these 
unexpected  damages,  in  the  steadif.  ss,  and  order, 
and  submission  to  .luthority,  with  wi,"  -  .  "sualtie 
are  met,  as  well  as  in  the  greaui  tiiect  of  their 
attack,  that  the  trained  officers  and  men  manifest 
their  vast  superiority  over  the  hurried  and  confused 
movements  of  those  who  are  wanting  in  these  high 
^Tif.lities  of  discipline. 
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Leaving  th»»  ocean  for  a  inoTn<^nt,  we  will  now 
turn  our  attenti'-n  to  llu    procooclingfi  of  ih*-  emnrjy 
again,  in  the  Ddawarr.     Early  in  Mav,  an  expedi- 
tion left  Philadelphia,  under  the  lomnmiui  of  Major 
Maitland,  and  ascended  that  river  with  a  view  to 
destroy   the  American   shipping,   which  hotj    been 
carried  up  it  to  escape  the  invading  and  MuceeHsful 
army  of  the  enemy.     The  force  consiste<l  of  the 
schooners  Viper  and  Pembroke  ;  the  Hussar,  Corn- 
wallis,  Ferret,  and  Philadelphia  galleys  ;  four  gun 
boats,  and  eighteen  flat  boats,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Henry,  of  the  navy.     The  2nd  bti'talion  of 
the  light  infantry,  and  two  field-pieces,  (  nnposed 
the  troops.     Ascending  the  stream  to  a  poii  t  above 
Bristol,  the  troops  landed,  under  cover  of  tl  o  guns 
of  the  flotilla,  without  opposition.     Indeed,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  force  to  oj)pose 
the  British  on  this  occasion ;  or  if  any>  one  •  )f  so 
little  moment,  as  to  put  a  serious  contest  out  Oi  the 
question.   The  Washington,  32;  and  Effingham,  28; 
both  of  which  had  been  built  at  Philadelphia,  but 
had  never  got  to  sea,  were  burned.     These  ships 
had   not  yet  received  their  armaments.     At  this 
point  several  other  vessels  were  destroyed,  priva- 
teers and  merchantmen,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 
Croswell  creek,  where  the  privateer  Sturdy  Beggar, 
18,  and  eight  sail  of  other  vessels,  were  set  on  fire 
and  consumed.     The  next  day  the  British  ascended 
to  Bile's  Island,  and  burned  six  more  craft,  four  of 
which  were  pierced  for  guns.     On  descending  by 
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land  to  Bristol,  a  ship  and  a  brig  were  destroyed. 
After  this,  four  new  ships,  a  new  brig,  and  an  old 
schooner,  were  burned  by  the  galleys,  the  party 
returning  to  Philadelphia  that  night  without  losing 
a  man.  By  this  coup  de  maifif  the  Americans  lost 
two  more  of  the  frigates  authorised  by  the  law  of 
1775;  and  though  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain 
facts  so  minute,  it  is  believed  that  two  or  three  of 
the  smallest  of  the  cruisers  that  appear  on  the  list  of 
the  navy,  at  its  formation,  were  destroyed  by  the 
English  on  this  occasion.  The  Hornet,  Sachem, 
Independence,  and  Musquito,  are  not  to  be  traced 
subsequently  to  this  period;  and  if  not  burned 
when  this  expedition  occurred,  it  is  probable  that 
they  all  were  burned  with  the  Wasp,  in  1777.  To 
compensate  for  these  losses,  not  a  single  frigate  of 
the  enemy  had  yet  been  brought  into  port,  though 
the  Fox,  28,  had  been  captured. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones, 
whose  conduct  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Alfred,  and 
in  command  of  that  ship,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Providence,  12,  had  attracted  much  attention, 
appeared  in  the  European  seas  in  command  of  the 
Ranger,  18.  So  cautious  had  the  American  govern- 
ment got  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  British 
remonstrances,  that  orders  were  given  to  the  Ranger 
to  conceal  her  armament  while  in  France.  This 
vessel,  which  is  described  as  having  been  both 
crank  and  slow,  was  not  thought  worthy  of  so  good 
an  officer,  by  the  murine   committee,  and   it   had 
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promised  him  a  better  ship;  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  did  not  admit  of  its  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  Captain  Jones,  after  a  long  delay,  had 
been  induced  to  take  this  command,  in  preference  to 
remaining  idle.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  came 
to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  Indien,  but 
that  vessel  had  been  presented  to  the  King  of  France 
previously  to  his  arrival. 

After  going  into  Brest  to  refit,  Captain  Jones 
sailed  from  that  port  on  the  10th  of  April,  1778, 
on  a  cruise  in  the  Irish  Channel.  As  the  Ranger 
passed  along  the  coast,  she  made  several  prizes,  and 
getting  as  high  as  Whitehaven,  Captain  Jones  deter- 
mined, on  the  17th,  to  make  an  attempt  to  burn  the 
colliers  that  were  crowded  in  that  narrow  port.  The 
weather,  however,  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
project,  and  the  ship  proceeded  as  high  as  dentine 
bay,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  she  chased  a 
revenue  vessel  without  success. 

Quitting  the  Scottish  coast,  the  Ranger  next 
crossed  to  Ireland,  and  arriving  off  Carrickfergus, 
she  was  boarded  by  some  fishermen.  From  these 
men  Captain  Jones  ascertained  that  a  ship  which 
lay  anchored  in  the  roads  was  the  Drake  sloop  of 
war.  Captain  Burden,  a  vessel  of  a  force  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  Ranger,  and  he  immediately  conceived 
a  plan  to  run  in  and  take  her.  Preparations  were 
accordingly  made,  and  darkness  was  only  waited  for, 
to  make  the  attempt. 
It  blew  fresh  in   the  night ;  but  when  the  proper 
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hour  had  arrived,  the  Ranger  stood  for  the  roads, 
having    accurately   obtained   the   bearings   of    her 
enemy.    The  orders  of  Captain  Jones  were  to  over- 
lay the  cable  of  the  Drake,  and  to  bring  up  on  her 
bows,  where  he  intended  to  secure  his  own  ship,  and 
abide  the  result.     By  some  mistake,  the  anchor  was 
not  let  go  in  season,  and  instead  of  fetching  up 
in  the  desired  position,  the   Ranger  could   not  be 
checked  until  she  had  drifted  on  the  quarter  of,  and 
at  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from,  the  Drake. 
Perceiving  that  his   object  was   defeated.  Captain 
Jones  ordered  the  cable  to  be  cut,  when  the  ship 
drifted  astern,  and,  making  sail,  she  hauled  by  the 
wind  again  as  soon  as  possible.    The  gale  increased, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Ranger  weathered 
the  land,  and  regained  the  channel. 
-    Captain  Jones  now  stood  over  to  the  English  coast, 
and  believing  the  time  more  favourable,  he  attempted 
to  execute  his  former  design  on  the  shipping  in  the 
port  of  Whitehaven.     Two  parties  landed  in  the 
night;   the  forts  were   seized  and  the  guns  were 
spiked ;  the  few  look-outs  that  were  in  the  works 
being  confined.      In  effecting   this  duty,   Captain 
Jones  was   foremost  in   person,  for,  having  once 
sailed  out  of  the  port,  he  was  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place.    An  accident  common  to  both  the 
parties  into  which  the  expedition  had  been  divided, 
came  near  defeating  the  enterprise  in  the  outset. 
They  had  brought  candles  in  lanterns,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  lights  and  torches,  and,  now  that  they 
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were  about  to  be  used  as  the  latter,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  all  consumed.  As  the  day  was 
appearing,  the  party  under  Mr.  Wallingford,  one  of 
the  lieutenants,  took  to  its  boat  without  effecting 
any  thing,  while  Captain  Jones  sent  to  a  detached 
building  and  obtained  a  candle.  He  boarded  a  large 
ship,  kindled  a  fire  in  her  steerage,  and  by  placing  a 
barrel  of  tar  over  the  spot,  soon  had  the  vessel  in 
flames.  As  this  ship  lay  in  the  midst  of  more  than 
a  hundred  others,  high  and  dry,  the  tide  being  out, 
Captain  Jones  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
signally  revenging  the  depredations  that  the  enemy 
had  so  freely  committed  on  the  American  coast. 
But  by  this  time  the  alarm  was  effectually  given, 
and  the  entire  population  appeared  on  the  adjacent 
high  ground,  or  were  seen  rushing  in  numbers 
towards  the  shipping.  The  latter  were  easily  driven 
back  by  a  show  c/  force,  and  remaining  a  sufficient 
time,  as  he  thought,  to  make  sure  of  an  extensive 
conflagration,  Captain  Jones  took  to  his  boats  and 
pulled  towards  his  ship.  Some  guns  were  fired  on 
the  retiring  boats  without  effect ;  but  the  people  of 
the  place  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames 
before  the  mischief  became  very  extensive. 

The  hardihood  and  character  of  this  attempt  pro- 
duced a  great  alarm  along  the  whole  English  coast, 
and  from  that  hour,  even  to  this,  the  name  of  Jones 
is  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  White- 
haven, with  audacity,  destruction,  and  danger. 

While  cruising,  with  the  utmost  hardihood,  as  it 
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might  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British  waters, 
with  the  coasts  of  the  three  kingdoms  frequently  in 
view  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Jones,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  country,  decided  to  make  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  had  a  seat  on  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  near  the  point  where  the  Dee  flows  into 
the  channel.  A  party  landed,  and  got  possession  of 
the  house,  but  its  master  was  absent.  The  officer 
in  command  of  the  boats  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
bring  away  a  quantity  of  the  family  plate,  although 
no  other  injury  was  done,  or  any  insult  offered. 
This  plate,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  pounds,  was  subsequently  purchased  of 
the  crew  by  Captain  Jones,  and  returned  to  Lady 
Selkirk,  with  a  letter  expressive  of  his  regrets  at  the 
occurrence. 

After  the  landing  mentioned,  the  Ranger  once 
more  steered  towards  Ireland,  Captain  Jones  still 
keeping  in  view  his  design  on  the  Drake,  and  arrived 
off  Carrickfergus  again,  on  the  24th.  The  com- 
mander of  the  latter  ship  sent  out  an  officer,  in  one 
of  his  boats,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  stranger. 
By  means  of  skilful  handling,  the  Ranger  was  kept 
end-on  to  the  boat,  and  as  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  latter  could  merely  see  the  ship's  stern,  although 
provided  with  a  glass,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
decoyed  alongside,  and  was  taken.  From  the 
prisoners,  Captain  Jones  learned  that  intelligence  of 
his  descents  on  Whitehaven  and  St.  Mary's  Isle  had 
reached  Belfast,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Drake 
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had  weighed  the  anchor  he  had  lost  in  his  attempt 
on  that  ship. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Captain  Jones  believed 
that  the  commander  of  the  Drake  would  not  iong 
defer  coming  out  in  search  of  his  boat ;  an  expecta- 
tion that  was  shortly  realized,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  English  ship  under  way.  The  Ranger  now 
filled  and  stood  off  the  land,  with  a  view  to  draw 
her  enemy  more  into  the  channel,  and  there  lay  to, 
in  waiting  for  the  latter  to  come  on.  Several  small 
t^essels  accompanied  the  Drake,  to  witness  the 
combat,  and  many  volunteers  had  gone  on  board 
her,  to  assist  in  capturing  the  American  privateer, 
as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  term  the  vessels 
of  the  young  Republic.  The  tide  b .  ing  unfavourable, 
the  Drake  worked  out  of  the  roads  slowly,  and  night 
was  approaching  before  she  drew  near  the  Ranger. 

The  Drake,  as  she  got  nigher,  hailed  and  received 
the  name  of  her  antagonist,  by  way  of  challenge, 
with  a  request  to  come  on.  As  the  two  ships  were 
standing  on  in  this  manner,  the  Drake  a  little  to  lee- 
ward and  astern,  the  Ranger  put  her  helm  up,  a 
manoeuvre  that  the  enemy  imitated,  and  the  former 
gave  the  first  broadside,  firing  as  her  guns  bore.  The 
wind  admitted  of  but  few  changes,  but  the  battle  was 
fought  running  free,  under  easy  canvass.  It  lasted 
an  hour  and  four  minutes,  when  the  Drake  called  for 
quarter,  her  ensign  being  already  down. 

The  English  ship  was  much  cut  up,  both  in  her 
hull  and  aloft,  and  Captain  Jones  computed  her  loss 
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at  about  forty  men.  Her  captain  and  lieutenant 
were  both  desperately  wounded,  and  died  shortly 
after  the  engagement.  The  Ranger  suffered  much 
less,  having  Lieutenant  Wallingford  and  one  man 
killed,  and  six  wounded.  The  Drake  was  not  only 
a  heavier  ship,  but  she  had  a  much  stronger  crew 
than  her  antagonist.  She  had  also  two  guns  the 
most. 

After  securing  her  prize  and  repairing  damages, 
the  Ranger  went  round  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
shaped  her  course  for  Brest.  She  had  several  chases, 
but  arrived  safely  at  her  port,  with  the  Drake,  on  the 
8th  of  May. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain .Tones,  in  turning  a  local  knowledge  acquired  in 
his  youth,  in  the  manner  mentioned,  to  such  an 
account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy  on  the  American  coast,  would 
have  fully  justified  the  act  in  any  other  officer  in  the 
service ;  and  it  is  due  to  Captain  Jones,  to  say,  that 
he  had,  personally,  been  so  much  vilified  by  the 
British  press,  as  quite  naturally  to  have  weakened 
any  remains  of  national  attachment  that  he  may 
formerly  have  entertained.  The  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  that  served  on  the  American  side,  in  this 
great  contest,  were  not  essentially  in  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  those  who  had  been  born  in  the 
colonies.  The  war,  in  one  sense,  was  a  civil  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  all  who  took  part  in  it,  was  to 
be  measured  by  the  merits  of  the  main  question. 
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The  Englishman  actually  established  in  the  colonies, 
when  the  struggle  commenced,  was  essentially  in  the 
situation   of  the  native;    and  if  the   latter   had  a 
moral  right  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
Parliament,  it  was  a  right  that  extended  to  the 
former,  since  it  was  not  a  question  of  birth  place 
that  was  at  issue,  but  one  of  local  and  territorial 
interests.    By  transferring  himself  to  England,  the 
native  of  America  would  have  avoided  the  injuries, 
and  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  offensive  policy ; 
and  by  transferring  himself  to  America,  the  native 
of  England  became  the  subject  of  its  wrongs.   Both 
steps  were  legal ;  and  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  such  premises,  that  all  the  moral  as  well 
as  legal    rights  dependant  on  their  exercise  were 
carried  with  them. 

Mr.  Silas  Talbot,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  been 
a  seaman  in  his  youth,  had  taken  service  in  ^^'f^  army, 
and  October  10th,  1777,  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank    of  a  Major,  to   reward   him   for    a    spirited 
attempt  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  in 
the  Hudson.      In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year 
(1778),  Major  Talbot  headed  another  expedition, 
against  the  British  schooner  Pigot,  8,  then  lying  in 
the  eastern  passage  between  Rhode  Island  and  the 
main  land,  in  a  small  sloop  that  had  two  light  guns, 
and  which  was  manned  by  sixty  volunteers.     Major 
Talbot  carried  the  schooner  without  loss,  and  for  his 
conduct  and  gallantry  was  promoted  to  be  a  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel.   The  Pigot  had  forty-five  men,  and 
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one  heavy  gun  in  her  bows,  besides  the  rest  of  her 
armament.  The  following  year  this  officer  was 
transferred  to  the  navy,  Congress  passing  an  especial 
resolution  to  that  effect,  with  directions  to  the  marine 
committee  to  give  him  a  ship  on  the  first  occasion. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  committee  to  appoint  Captain  Talbot  to  a 
government  vessel,  at  that  period  of  the  war,  and  he 
is  believed  to  have  served,  subsequently,  in  a  private 
armed  ship.  The  commander  of  the  Pigot  showed 
great  bravery,  actually  fighting  alone  on  deck,  in  his 
shirt,  when  every  man  of  his  crew  had  run  below. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  appearance 
of  a  French  fleet,  in  July  1778,  off  Newport, 
materially  changed  the  character  of  the  war,  so  far 
as  the  American  marine  was  concerned.  On  this 
occasion,  the  enemy  destroyed  the  following  ships, 
at  or  near  Newport,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  viz. :  the  Juno,  32  ;  Orpheus, 
32  J  Cerberus,  32  -,  Lark,  32 ;  Flora,  32 ;  and  Falcon, 
18. 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
American  marine  at  that  time,  if  we  state  that  a 
month  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the 
following  vessels  were  lying  at  Boston.  They  appear 
to  have  composed  most  of  the  disposable  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  in  the  American  seas, 
viz. :  Warren,  32,  Captain  John  Hopkins  ;  Raleigh, 
32,  Captain  Thompson ;  Deane  (afterwards  Hague), 
32,  Captain  S.  Nicholson  ;  Tyrannicide,  14,  colony 
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cruiser,  Captain  Harding ;  Independence,  14,  Cap- 
tain Hazard ;  Sampson,  20  ;  Hancock,  20  (formerly 
Weymouth,  a  pacicet)  ;  and  Speedwell,  10.  The 
four  last  were  colony  cruisers,  or  privateers.  Of 
this  force  Captain  Thompson  was  the  senior  officer. 
Several  private  armed  ships  were  cruising  off  the 
eastern  coast  at  the  same  time,  among  which  was 
the  Mars,  24,  Captain  Truxtun. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  officers  of  the  navy, 
previously  to  the  j.criod  of  the  war  at  which  we  haver 
now  arrived,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  service  in 
the  privateers,  for  want  of  more  regular  employment, 
and    amosig  others   was  Captain  Daniel   Waters. 
While  in  command  of  the  private  armed  ship  Thorn, 
16,  out  of  Boston,  Captain  Waters  engaged  the  letter 
of  marque,  Governor  Tryon,  16,  Captain  Stebbinsj 
and  the  Sir  William  Erskine,  18,  Captain  Hamilton; 
both  full  manned.  After  a  sharp  action  of  two  hours, 
the  Tryon  struck,   and  the   Erskine  made  sail  to 
escape.     Instead  of  stopping  to  take  possession  of 
his  prize,  Captain  Waters  pursued  the  Erskine,  and 
getting  alongside,  compelled  her  to  surrender  also. 
Throwing  a  crew  on  board  this  ship,  the  two  vessels 
now  went  in  quest  of  the  Tryon,  which  had  profited 
by  the  situation  of  the  Thorn,  to  endeavour  to  escape. 
Favoured  by   the  night,  this  vessel   succeeded  in 
getting  off,  and  the  next  day  the  Erskine  was  sent 
into  port.     The  Thorn  had  now  but  sixty  men  left, 
and  in  a  few  days,  she  fell  in  with  the  Sparlin,  18, 
with  ninety-seven  men,  which  she  succeeded  in  taking. 
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after  a  fight  of  near  an  hour.    The  Thorn,  and  both 
her  prizes,  arrived  safely  in  Boston. 

In  consequence  of  the  investigation  connected 
with  the  loss  of  the  Alfred,  or  at  the  time  that  Cap- 
tain Thompson  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  Raleigh,  32,  that  ship  was  given  to  Captain 
Barry.  Under  the  orders  of  this  new  commander, 
the.  Raleigh  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  six  in  the  morning,  having  a  brig  and  a 
sloop  under  convoy.  The  wind  waa  fresh  at  N.W., 
and  the  frigate  run  ofTN.  E.  A*  twelve,  two  strange 
sail  were  seen  to  leeward,  distant  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles.  Orders  were  given  to  the  convoy  to  haul 
nearer  to  the  wind,  and  to  crowd  all  the  sail  it  could 
carry,  the  strangers  in  chase.  After  dark  the  Raleigh 
lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  by  thh  time  the  two  ships 
were  ascertained  to  be,  and  the  v  ind  became  light 
and  variable.  The  Raleigh  now  cleared  for  action, 
and  kept  her  people  at  quarters  all  night,  having 
tacked  towards  the  land.  In  the  morning  it  proved 
to  be  hazy,  and  the  stra;igers  were  not  to  be  seen. 
The  Raleigh  was  still  standing  towards  the  land, 
which  she  shortly  after  made  ahead,  quite  near. 
About  noon,  the  haze  clearing  away,  the  enemy  were 
seen  in  the  southern  board,  and  to  windward, 
crowding  sail  in  chase.  The  weather  became  thick 
again,  and  the  Raleigh  lost  sight  of  her  two  pursuers, 
when  she  hauled  off  to  the  eastward.  That  night 
no  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy,  and  at  day-light 
Captain  Barry  took  in  every  thing,  with  a  view  to 
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conceal  tlie  position  of  tlie  ship,  whirh  was  pormitted 
to  drift  under  bare  polos.  Finding  nothing  visible, 
at  six  a.  rn.,  the  llaleigh  crowded  sail  once  more, 
and  stood  S.  E.  by  S.  But  at  half-past  nine,  the 
two  ships  were  again  discovered  astern,  and  in  chase. 
The  lUileigh  now  hauled  close  upon  a  wind,  heading 
N,  W.  with  her  larboard  tacks  aboard.  The  enemy 
also  came  to  the  wind,  all  three  vessels  carrying  hard 
with  a  staggering  breeze.  The  Raleigh  now  fairly 
outsailed  the  strangers,  running  eleven  knots  two 
fathoms,  on  a  dragged  bowline. 

Unfortunately,  at  noon  the  wind  moderated,  when 
the  leading  vessel  of  the  enemy  overhauled  the 
Raleigh  quite  fast,  and  even  the  ship  astern  held 
way  with  her.  At  four  p.  m.,  the  Raleigh  tacked  to 
the  westward,  'vith  a  view  to  discover  the  force  of 
the  leading  vessel  of  the  enemy,  and  about  the 
same  time  she  made  several  low  islands,  the  names  of 
which  were  not  known.  At  five  p.  m.,  the  leading 
vessel  of  the  enemy  having  nearly  closed,  the  Raleigh 
edged  away  and  crossed  her  fore  foot,  brailing  her 
mizen,  and  taking  in  her  staysails.  The  enemy 
showed  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns  of  a  side,  including 
both  decks,  and  set  St.  George's  ensign.  In  passing, 
the  Raleigh  delivered  her  broadside,  which  was 
returned,  when  the  stranger  came  up  under  the  lee 
quarter  of  the  former,  and  the  action  became  steady 
and  general.  At  the  second  fire,  the  Raleigh  unfor- 
tunately lost  her  fore-top  mast,  and  mizen-top- 
gallant  mast,  which  gave  the  enemy  a  vast  advantage 
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in  inana>uvring  throughout  the  remainder   of   the 
afiUir.    Finding  tiie  broudside  of  the  Kuleigii  getting 
to  be  too  hot  for  him,  notvvithstaiuling,  the  enemy 
soon  shot  a-hcad,  and,  for  a  sliort  time,  while  tlie 
people  of  the  former  ship  were  clearing  the  wreck, 
he  engaged  to  win<lward,  and  at  a  distance.     Ere 
long,  however,  the  English  vessel  edged  away  and 
attempted  to  rake  the  Italeigh,  when  Captain  Barry 
bore   up,   and   bringing   the  ships   alongside   each 
other,  he  endca\  oured  to  board,  a  step  that  the  other, 
favoured  by  all  his  canvass,  and  his  superiority  of 
sailing  in  a  light  bree/e,  easily  avoided.     By  this 
time,  the  second  ship  had  got  so  near  as  to  render  it 
certain  she  would  very  soon  close,  and,  escape  by 
flight  being  out  of  the  question  in  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  frigate.  Captain  Barry  called  a  council 
of  his  officers.      It  was  determined   to  make  an 
attempt  to   run   the  ship   ashore,   the   land  being 
within  a  few  miles  of  them.     The  Raleigh  accord- 
ingly wore  round,  and  stood  for  the  islands  already 
mentioned,  her  antagonist  sticking  to  her  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  both  ships  maintaining  the  action 
with  spirit.     About  midnight,  however,  the  enemy 
hauled  off,  and  left  the  Raleigh  to  pursue  her  course 
towards  the  land.    The  engagement  had  lasted  seven 
hours,  much  of  the  time  in  close  action,  and  both 
vessels  had  suffered  materially,  the  Raleigh,  in  par- 
ticular, in  her  spars,  rigging,  and  sails.     The  dark- 
ness, soon  after,  concealing  his  ship,  Captain  Barry 
had  some  hopes  of  getting  off  among  the  islands, 
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and  waH  in  tho  act  of  )>cnding  new  Rails  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  eneiny'H  vessels  again   came  in 
sight,  ilosing  fast.    The  Italeigh  immediately  oj)ened 
a  brisk  fire  from  four  stern  guns,  and  every  human 
effort  was  made  to  force  the  ship  towards  the  land. 
The    enemy,    however,   easily    closed    again,    and 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  rcturne<l  by  the 
Raleigh  until  she  grounded,  when  the  largest  of  the 
enemy's  ships  immediately  hauled  off,  to  avoid  a 
similar  calamity,  and,  gaining  a  safe  distance,  both 
vessels  continued  their  fire,  from  positions  they  had 
taken,  on  the   Raleigh's   quarter.     Captain   Barry 
finding  that  the  island  was  rocky,  and  that  it  might 
be  defendec',  determined  to  land,  and  to  bum  his 
ship  ;  a  project  that  was  rendered  practicable  by  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing,  and  anchored 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.     A  large  party  of 
men  landed,  and  the  boats  were  about  to  return  for 
the  remainder,  when  it  was  discovered  that,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  petty  officer,  the  ship  had  surrendered. 
The  officers  and  men  on  the  island  escaped,  but 
the  ship  was  got  off,  and  placed  in  the  British  navy. 
The   two   ships  that   took   the   Raleigh   were   the 
Experiment,  50,  Captain  Wallace;  and  the  Unicorn, 
22.     The  latter  mounted  28  guns,  and  was  the  ship 
that  engaged  the  Raleigh  so  closely,  so  long,  and  so 
obstinately.    She  was  much  cut  up,  losing  her  masts 
after  the  action,  and  had  ten  men  killed,  besides 
many  wounded.     The  Americans  had  twenty-five 
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men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
aflfair. 

Captain  Barry  gained  great  credit  for  his  gallantry 
on  this  occasion.  He  escaped  to  the  main,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  crew,  though  not  without 
great  sufTering,  and  a  new  ship  was  given  to  him  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

Thus  terminated  the  year  1778,  so  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  regular  marine, 
though  like  all  that  had  preceded,  or  which  followed 
it,  in  this  war,  it  gave  rise  to  many  handsome  exploits 
among  the  colony  cruisers  and  privateers,  some  of 
which  we  may  have  occasion  to  mention  in  a  sepa- 
rate chapter,  that  will  be  devoted  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Departure  of  the  Alliance  for  France— Difficulty  in  manning  the 
vessel — Her  motley  crew — Serious  mutiny — Its  frustration- 
Characteristics  of  American  seamen — The  Hampden  and  an 
English  Indiaman — Capture  of  an  English  fleet  of  armed 
transports — Successful  cruise— Remarkable  enterprise,  under 
the  command  of  Paul  Jones — Action  between  the  Serapis  and 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 


The  year  1779  opens  with  the  departure  of  the 
Alliance,  32,  for  France.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  command  of  this  ship  had  been  given  to  a 
Captain  Landais,  who  was  said  to  be  a  French 
officer  of  gallantry  and  merit.  Unfortunately  the 
prejudices  of  the  seamen  did  not  answer  to  the 
complaisance  of  the  marine  committee  in  this  respect, 
and  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  a  crew  willing 
to  enlist  under  a  French  Captain.  When  General 
Lafayette,  after  a  detention  of  several  months  on 
the  road,  in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  reached 
Boston,  near  the  close  of  1778,  in  order  to  embark 
in  the  Alliance,  it  was  found  that  the  frigate  was 
not  yet  manned.  Desirous  of  rendering  themselves 
useful  to  their  illustrious  guest,  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  offered  to  complete  the  ship's  comple- 
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ment  by  impressment,  an  expedient  that  had  been 
adopted  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  war ; 
but  the  just-minded  and  benevolent  Lafayette  would 
not  consent  to  the  measure.  Anxious  to  sail,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  entrusted  with  important  interests, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  to  man  the  ship,  which, 
if  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  principle,  was 
scarcely  less  objectionable  in  every  other  point  of 
view. 

The  Somerset,  64,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  New  England,  and  part  of  her  crew  had  found 
their  way  to  Boston.  By  accepting  the  proffered 
services  of  these  men,  those  of  some  volunteers  from 
among  the  prisoners,  and  those  of  a  few  French 
seamen  that  were  also  found  in  Boston  after  the 
departure  of  their  fleet,  a  motley  number  was  raised 
in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  ship  to  sail  on  the 
11th  of  January.  With  this  incomplete  and  mixed 
crew,  Lafayette  trusted  himself  on  the  ocean ;  and 
the  result  was  near  justifying  the  worst  forebodings 
that  so  ill-advised  a  measure  could  have  suggested. 

After  a  tempestuous  passage,  the  Alliance  got 
within  two  days'  run  of  the  English  coast,  when 
her  officers  and  passengers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  besides  General  Lafayette  and  his  suite, 
received  the  startling  information  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  among  the  English  portion  of  the  crew, 
some  seventy  or  eighty  men  in  all,  to  kill  the  officers, 
seize  the  vessel,  and  carry  the  latter  into  England. 
With  a  view  to  encourage  such  acts  of  mutiny,  the 
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British  Parliament  had  passed  a  law  to  reward  all 
those  crews  that  should  run  away  with  American 
ships ;  and  this  temptation  was  too  strong  for  men 
whose  service,  however  voluntary  it  might  be  in 
appearances,  was  probably  reluctant,  and  which  had 
been  compelled  by  circumstances,  if  not  by  direct 
coercion. 

The  intentions  of  the  mutineers  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  most  ruthless  and  blood-thirsty  charac- 
ter. By  the  original  plan,  the  cry  of  "  Sail-ho  !'* 
was  to  be  raised  about  day-light  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  February,  when,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  officers  and  passengers  would  immediately  ap- 
pear on  the  quarter-deck,  the  attempt  was  to  com- 
mence by  seizing  them  in  a  body.  The  mutineers 
were  divided  into  four  parties,  of  which  one  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  magazine,  the  second  of  the 
wardroom,  the  third  of  the  cabin,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  upper-deck  aft.  In  the  event  of  resistance  by 
the  officers  at  the  latter  point,  the  four  nine-pound 
guns  on  the  forecastle  were  to  be  pointed  aft,  and 
to  sweep  the  quarter-deck.  With  this  view,  a  gun- 
ner's mate,  who  was  a  ringleader,  had  privately  put 
into  the  guns  charges  of  cannister-shot.  Some  fire- 
arms had  also  been  secretly  obtained  by  a  sergeant 
of  marines,  who  belonged  to  the  mutiny. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February,  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plot  was  postponed  until  four  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  instead  of  the  hour  of 
day-light,  as  had  been  previously  arranged.     It  had 
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been  determined  to  put  Captain  Landais,  who  was 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  conspirators,  into  a 
boat,  without  food,  water,  oars,  or  sails,  heavily 
ironed,  and  to  turn  him  loose  on  the  ocean.  The 
gunner,  carpenter,  and  boatswain  were  to  have  been 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  marine  officer  and  surgeon 
were  to  have  been  hanged,  quartered,  and  their 
bodies  cast  into  the  sea.  The  sailing-master  was  to 
have  been  seized  up  to  the  mizen-mast,  scarified, 
cut  into  morsels,  and  thrown  overboard.  To  each 
of  the  lieutenants  was  to  have  been  offered  the 
option  of  navigating  the  ship  into  the  nearest 
British  port,  or  of  walking  a  plank.  The  passen- 
gers were  to  have  been  confined,  and  given  up  as 
prisoners  in  England.  With  these  fell  intentions 
in  their  hearts,  the  conspirators  fortunately  decided 
to  defer  the  execution  of  their  plot  until  the  hour 
last  named. 

Among  the  crew  of  the  Alliance,  was  a  seaman 
of  more  than  usual  knowledge  of  his  calling,  and 
of  great  decency  of  exterior.  By  his  accent,  this 
man,  though  regularly  entered  as  a  volunteer  and  an 
American,  was  supposed  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  the 
mutineers  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his  assistance, 
under  the  impression  that  he  might  direct  them,  and 
take  sufficient  charge  of  the  ship  to  prevent  the 
lieutenants  from  deceiving  them  as  to  their  position, 
should  the  latter  consent  to  navigate  her  into  Eng^ 
land.  To  this  person,  then,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  of  the   very  day   set  for  the  execution  of 
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their  murderous  plan,  the  mutineers  revealed  their 
conspiracy,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  it.  The  seaman  was  in  fact  an  American, 
who  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Ireland,  where  he  had 
acquired  the  accent  of  the  nation,  but  where  he  had 
lost  none  of  the  feelings  of  country  and  kindred. 
Affecting  to  listen  to  the  proposition  with  favour, 
he  got  most  of  their  secrets  out  of  the  mutineers, 
using  the  utmost  prudence  and  judgment  in  all  his 
proceedings.  It  was  near  three  o'clock  in  tiie  after- 
noon, before  this  new  ringleader  could  manage  to  get 
into  the  cabin  unseen,  where  he  made  Captain 
Landais  and  General  Lafayette  acquainted  with  all 
he  knew.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
officers  and  other  passengers  were  apprised  of  what 
was  going  on,  such  men  as  could  certainly  be  relied 
on  were  put  on  their  guard,  and  a  few  minutes  before 
the  time  set  for  the  signal  to  be  given,  the  gentlemen 
rushed  in  a  body  on  deck,  with  drawn  swords, 
where  the  American  and  French  seamen  joined  them, 
armed.  The  leading  mutineers  were  instantly 
seized.  Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  English 
were  put  in  irons,  it  being  thought  impolitic  to 
arrest  any  more,  for  at  this  inopportune  moment  a 
large  vessel  hove  in  sight,  and  was  soon  made  out 
to  be  an  enemy's  twenty-gun  ship. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  some  of  the  ringleaders 
betrayed  their  companions,  on  a  promise  of  pardon, 
when  all  the  previous  arrangements  were  revealed. 
Believing  the  moment  unfavourable  to  engage  even 
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an  inferior  force,  Captain  Landais,  after  a  little  ma- 
noeuvring, permitted  the  ship  in  sight  to  escape. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  the  Alliance  arrived  safely 
at  Brest. 

This  is  the  only  instance  that  has  ever  transpired, 
of  a  plan  to  make  a  serious  mutiny,  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America*.  A  few  cases  of 
momentary  revolts  have  occurred,  which  principally 
arose  from  a  defective  mode  of  enlistments,  and  in 
all  of  which  the  authority  of  the  officers  has  pre- 
vailed, after  short  and  insignificant  contests.  It 
may  be  added,  as  a  just  source  ef  national  pride, 
that,  in  nearly  every  emergency,  whether  on  board 
ships  of  war,  or  on  board  merchant  vessels,  the 
native  American  has  been  found  true  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  society ;  and  it  is  a  singular  proof  of  his 
disposition  to  submit  to  legal  authority,  however 
oppressive  or  unjust  may  be  its  operation  in  his 
particular  case,  that  in  many  known  instances  in 
which  English  seamen  have  revolted  against  their 
own  officers  and  in  their  own  navy,  the  impressed 
and  injured  American  has  preferred  order  and  sub- 
mission, to  even  the  implied  obligations  of  a  com- 
pelled service,  to  rushing  into  the  dangers  of  revolt 
and  disobedience.  In  opposition  to  this  respectable 
characteristic,  may  be  put  in  high  relief,  the  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  when  left  in  captured  vessels, 

*  English  prisoners  who  liad  enlisted  in  the  navy,  were  fre- 
quently troublesome,  but  no  other  direct  mutiny  was  plotted. 
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or  placed  in  situations  where  the  usages  of  mankind 
tolerate  resistance,  these  very  men  have  required  as 
vigilant  watching  as  any  others ;  it  being  probable 
that  more  American  ships  have  been  retaken  from 
their  prize  crews  by  American  seamen  left  on 
board  them,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  than  have 
been  retaken  by  the  seamen  of  all  the  remaining 
captured  vessels  of  Christendom.  Quiet,  prudent, 
observing,  hardy,  and  bold,  the  American  seaman  is 
usually  ready  to  listen  to  reason,  and  to  defer  to  the 
right ;  traits  that  make  him  perhaps  the  most  orderly 
and  submissive  of  all  mariners,  when  properly  and 
legally  commanded,  and  the  most  dangerous  when 
an  occasion  arises  for  him  to  show  his  prompt- 
itude, intelligence,  and  spirit. 

On  reaching  Brest,  the  mutineers  were  placed  in 
a  French  gaol,  and,  after  some  delay,  were  ex- 
changed as  prisoners  of  war,  without  any  other 
punishment ;  the  noble  minded  Lafayette,  in  parti- 
cular, feeling  averse  to  treating  foreigners  as  it  would 
have  been  a  duty  to  treat  natives  under  circum- 
stances. 

We  shall  next  reveit  to  the  more  regular  warfare 
of  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

One  of  the  first  nautical  engagements  of  the  year 
1779,  occurred  to  the  Hampden,  22,  a  ship  that 
sailed  out  of  Massachusetts,  though  it  is  believed  on 
private  account.  The  Hampden  was  cruising  in 
the  Atlantic,  lat.  47°,  long.  28°,  when  she  made  a 
strange  sail  to  windward.     A  small  armed  schooner 
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was  in  company  with  the  Hampden,  and  a  signal 
was  made  by  the  latter,  for  the  former  to  join.  Night 
coming  on,  however,  the  two  vessels  separated,  when 
the  Hampden  stood  towards  the  stranger  alone.  At 
day-light,  the  American  and  the  Englishman  were  a 
long  gun-shot  apart,  when  the  former  crowded  sail, 
and  at  seven  in  the  morning,  drawing  up  under  the 
lee  quarter  of  the  chase,  gave  him  a  broadside. 
Until  this  moment,  the  stranger  had  kept  all  his 
guns  housed,  but  he  now  showed  thirteen  of  a  side, 
and  delivered  his  fire.  It  was  soon  perceived  on 
board  the  Hampden  that  they  were  engaged  with  a 
heavy  ship,  and  one  of  a  force  altogether  superior  to 
their  own.  Still,  hoping  that  sfie  might  be  badly 
manned,  and  receiving  no  material  damage  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fight,  the  commander  of  the 
Hampden  determined  to  continue  the  action.  A 
hot  engagement  followed,  which  lasted  three  hours, 
within  pistol  shot,  when  the  Hampden  was  com- 
pelled to  haul  off,  being  in  momentary  danger  of 
losing  her  masts.  The  Americans  lost  a  Captain 
Pickering  killed, — but  whether  he  was  a  marine 
officer,  or  a  commander,  does  not  appear, — and  had 
twenty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Indiaman 
was  much  injured  also,  though  her  loss  was  never 
ascertained.  This  was  one  of  the  most  closely  con- 
tested actions  of  the  war,  both  sides  appearing  to 
have  fought  with  perseverance  and  gallantry. 

On  the   18th  of  April,  the  United  States'  ships 
Warren,   32,   Captain  J.   B.   Hopkins;   Queen  of 
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France,  28,  Captain  Olney;  and  Ranger,  18,  Cap- 
tain Simpson,  sailed  from  Boston,  on  a  cruise  in 
company ;  Captain  Hopkins  being  the  senior  officer. 
When  a  few  days  from  port,  these  vessels  captured 
a  British  privateer  of  14  guns,  from  the  people  of 
which  they  ascertained  that  a  small  fleet  of  armed 
transports  and  store-ships  had  just  sailed  from  New 
York,  bound  to  Georgia,  with  supplies  for  the 
enemy's  forces  in  that  quarter.  The  three  cruisers 
crowded  sail  in  chase,  and  off'  Cape  Henry,  late  in 
the  day,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  up  with 
nine  sail,  seven  of  which  they  captured,  with  a 
trifling  resistance.  Favoured  by  the  darkness,  the 
two  others  escaped.  The  vessels  taken  proved  to 
be  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Jason,  20,  with  a 
crew  of  150  men ;  the  Maria  armed  ship,  of  16  guns 
and  84  men ;  and  the  privateer  schooner  Hibeniia, 
8,  with  a  crew  of  45  men.  The  Maria  had  a  full 
cargo  of  flour.  In  addition  to  these  vessels,  the 
brigs  Patriot,  Prince  Frederick,  Bachelor  John,  and 
schooner  Chance,  all  laden  with  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  twenty  four  British  officers,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  join  their  regiments  at  the  south*. 

The  command  of  the  Queen  of  France  was  now 
given  to  Captain  Rathburne,  when  that  ship  sailed 
on  another  cruise  in  company  with  the  Ranger,  and 

*  A  Colonel  Campbell  was  the  highest  in  rank,  and  if  this  were 
the  officer  of  the  same  name  and  rank  taken  off  Bos  ion,  in  1776, 
he  was  twice  made  a  prisoqer  on  board  transports  during  this  war. 
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the  Providence,  28,  Captain  Whipple ;  the  latter 
being  the  senior  officer.  In  July,  this  squadron  fell 
in  with  a  large  fleet  of  English  merchantmen,  that 
was  convoyed  by  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  some  smaller 
cruisers,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  out  several  valu- 
able prizes,  of  which  eight  arrived  at  Boston,  their 
estimated  value  exceeding  a  million  of  dollars.  In 
the  way  of  pecuniary  benefits,  this  was  the  most 
successful  cruise  made  in  the  war. 

Captain  Manly  was  compelled  to  seek  service  in 
a  privateer  called  the  Cumberland,  owing  to  the 
want  of  ships  in  the  navy.  In  this  vessel  he  was 
captured  by  the  Pomona  frigate,  and,  obtaining  his 
exchange,  he  went  on  a  cruise  in  the  Jason  private 
armed  ship,  in  which  vessel,  in  July  of  the  present 
year,  he  was  attacked  by  two  of  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers, one  of  18,  and  the  other  of  16  guns,  when, 
running  boldly  between  ihem,  the  Jason  poured  in 
her  fire,  larboard  and  starboard,  with  so  much  effect, 
that  both  surrendered. 

Quitting  the  American  seas,  we  will  once  more 
return  to  the  other  hemisphere. 

Paul  Jones  had  obtained  so  much  celebrity  for  his 
cruise  in  the  Ranger,  that  he  remained  in  France 
after  the  departure  of  his  ship  for  America,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  more  important  command  ;  the 
inducement,  indeed,  which  had  originally  brought 
him  to  Europe.  Many  different  projects  to  this 
effect  had  been  entertained  and  abandoned  during 
the  years  1778  and  1779,  by  one  of  which  a  descent 
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wai  to  have  hccn  made  on  Liverpool,  with  a  body  of 
troopR  coiiirnaiidt'd  by  Lafayette.  All  of  these  plans, 
however,  produced  no  results,  and  aft*  r  many  vexa- 
tious repulMes  in  his  applications  for  service,  an 
arrangement  was  finally  made  to  give  this  celebrated 
officer  employment  that  was  as  singular  in  its  out- 
lines, as  it  proved  to  be  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
impracticable,  in  execution. 

By  tt  letter  from  M.  de  Sartine,  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  dated  February  4th,  1779,  it  appears 
that  the  King  of  France  had  consented  to  purchase 
and  put  at  the  disposition  of  Captain  Jones,  the 
Duras,  an  old  Indiaman  of  some  size,  then  lying 
ftt  rOrient.     To  this  vessel  were  added  three  more, 
that  were  procured  by  means  of  M.  le  Ray  de 
Chaumont,  a  banker  of  eminence  connected  with 
the  court,  and  who  acted  on  the  occasion  under  the 
orders  of  the  French  ministry.     Dr.  Franklin,  who, 
as  minister  of  the  United  States,  was  supposed,  in  a 
legal  sense,  to  direct  the  whole  affair,  added  the 
Alliance,  32,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  that  he  held 
from  Congress.     The  vessels  that  were  thus  chosen, 
formed  a  little  squadron,  composed  of  the  Duras, 
Alliance,  Pallas,  Cerf,  and  Vengeance.    The  Pallas 
was  a  merchantman  bought  for  the  occasion;  the 
Vengeance,  a  small  brig  that  had  also  been  pur- 
chased expressly  for  the  expedition ;  the  Cerf  was  a 
fine  large  cutter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Alliance,  the  only  vessel  of  the  squadron  fitted  for 
war.    All  the  ships  but  the  Alliance  were  French 
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built,  and  they  were  placed  under  tliu  American 
flttg,  by  the  following  urningcment. 

The  officers  received  appointments,  which  were 
to  remain  valid  for  a  limited  period  only,  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  held  blank  commissions,  to  be 
filled  up  at  his  own  discretion,  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  Europe,  while  the  vessels  were  to  show  the  Ame- 
rican ensign,  and  no  other.  In  short,  the  French 
ships  were  to  be  considered  as  American  ships, 
during  this  particular  service;  and  when  it  was  ter- 
minated, they  were  to  revert  to  their  former  owners. 
The  laws  and  provisions  of  the  American  navy  were 
to  govern,  and  command  was  to  be  exercised,  and 
to  descend  agreeably  to  its  usages.  Such  officers  as 
already  had  rank  in  the  American  service  were  to 
take  precedence  of  course,  agreeably  to  the  dates  of 
their  respective  commissions,  while  the  new  appoint- 
ments were  to  be  regulated  by  the  new  dates.  By 
an  especial  provision,  however.  Captain  .Jones  was 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  a  post  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  fill  by  his  original  commission ; 
Captain  Landais,  of  the  Alliance,  the  only  other 
regular  captain  in  the  squadron,  being  his  junior. 
The  joint  right  of  the  American  minister  and  of  the 
French  government  to  instruct  the  commodore,  and 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  squadron,  was  also 
recognised. 

From  what  source  the  money  was  actually 
obtained  by  which  this  squadron  was  fitted  out,  is 
not  exactly  known,  nor  is  it  now  probal)le  that  it 
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will  ever  be  accurately  ascertained.  Although  the 
name  of  the  king  was  used,  it  is  not  iniposHibh)  that 
private  adventure  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  enterprise, 
though  it  seems  certain  that  the  government  wuh  so 
far  concerned  as  to  procure  the  vessels,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  to  use  its  stores.  Dr.  Franklin  ex- 
pressly states,  that  he  made  no  advances  for  any  of 
the  ships  employed. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  this  remarkable 
enterprise  has  interest,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  materials,  physical 
and  moral,  that  composed  the  force  of  Commodore 
Jones,  in  his  memorable  cruise. 

After  many  more  vexatious  delays,  the  Duras, 
her  name  having  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
was  eventually  equipped  and  manned.  Directions 
had  been  given  to  cast  the  proper  number  of 
eighteen-pounders,  but,  it  being  ascertained  that 
there  would  not  be  time  to  complete  this  order, 
some  old  twelves  were  procured  in  their  place. 
With  this  material  change  in  the  armament,  the 
Richard,  as  she  was  familiarly  called  by  the  seamen, 
got  ready  for  sea.  She  was,  properly,  a  single- 
decked  ship,  or  carried  her  armament  on  one  gun 
deck,  with  the  usual  additions  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle ;  but  Commodore  Jones,  with  a  view 
to  attacking  some  of  the  larger  convoys  of  the 
enemy,  caused  twelve  ports  to  be  cut  in  the  gun 
room  below,  where  six  old  eighteen-pounders  were 
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mounted,  it  being  the  intention  to  fight  all  the  guns 
on  one  side,  in  smooth  water.  The  height  of  the 
ship  admitted  of  this  arrangement,  though  it  was 
foreseen  that  these  guns  could  not  be  of  much  use, 
except  in  very  moderate  weather,  or  when  engaging 
to  leeward.  On  her  main,  or  proper  gun  deck,  the 
ship  had  twenty-eight  ports,  the  regular  construction 
of  an  English  38,  agreeably  to  the  old  mode  of 
rating.  Here  the  twelve-pounders  were  placed. 
On  the  quarter-deck,  forecastle,  and  in  the  gang- 
ways, were  mounted  eight  nines,  making  in  all  a 
mixed  and  rather  light  armament  of  forty-two  guns. 
If  the  six  eighteens  were  taken  away,  the  force  of 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  so  far  as  her  guns  were 
concerned,  would  have  been  about  equal  to  that  of 
a  32-gun  frigate.  The  vessel  was  clumsily  con- 
structed, having  been  built  many  years  before,  and 
had  one  of  those  high  old-fashioned  poops,  that 
caused  the  sterns  of  the  ships  launched  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  resemble  towers. 

To  manage  a  vessel  of  this  singular  armament 
and  doubtful  construction,  Commodore  Jones  was 
compelled  to  receive  on  board  a  crew  of  a  still  more 
equivocal  composition.  A  few  Americans  were 
found  to  fill  the  stations  of  sea  officers,  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  forward,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
people  were  a  mixture  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Portuguese,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Spaniards, 
Swedes,  Italians,  and  Malays,  with  occasionally  a 
man  from  one  of  the  islands.    To  keep  this  motley 
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crew  in  order,  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  soldiers 
were  put  on  board,  under  the  command  of  some 
ofiieers  of  inferior  rank.  These  soldiers,  or  marines, 
were  recruited  at  random,  and  were  not  much  less 
singularly  mixed,  as  to  countries,  than  the  regular 
crew. 

As  the  squadron  was  about  to  sail,  M.  Le  Ray 
appeared  at  TOrient,  and  presented  an  agreement,  or 
concordat  as  it  was  termed,  for  the  signature  of  all 
the  commanders.  To  this  singular  compact,  which, 
in  some  respects,  reduced  a  naval  expedition  to  the 
level  of  a  partnership,  Commodore  Jones  ascribed 
much  of  the  disobedience  among  his  captains,  of 
which  he  subsequently  complained.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix*. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1779,  the  ships  sailed  from 
the  anchorage  under  the  Isle  of  Groix,  off  TOrient, 
bound  to  the  southward,  with  a  few  transports  and 
coasters  under  their  convoy.  The  transports  and 
coasters  were  seen  into  their  several  places  of  des- 
tination, in  the  Garonne,  Loire,  and  other  ports,  but 
not  without  the  commoncement  of  that  course  of 
disobedience  of  orders,  unseaman-like  conduct,  and 
neglect,  which  so  signally  marked  the  whole  career 
of  this  ill-assorted  force.  While  lying  to,  off  the 
coast,  the  Alliance,  by  palpable  mismanagement, 
got  foul  of  the  Richard,  and  lost  her  mizen  mast ; 
carrying  away,  at  the  same  time,  the  head,  cut-water. 
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*  See  Note  A,  «t  the  end  of  the  voliune. 
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and  jib-boom  of  the  latter.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  return  to  port  to  refit. 

While  steering  northerly  again,  the  Cerf  cutter 
was  sent  in  chase  of  a  strange  sail,  and  parted 
company.  The  next  morning  she  engaged  a  small 
English  cruiser  of  fourteen  guns,  and  after  a  sharp 
conflict  of  more  than  an  hour,  obliged  her  to  strike, 
but  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  prize  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  of  superior 
force.  The  Cerf,  with  a  loss  of  several  men  killed 
and  wounded,  now  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
rOrient. 

On  the  .22nd,  three  enemy's  vessels  of  war  came 
in  sight  of  the  squadron,  and,  having  the  wind,  they 
ran  down  in  a  line  abreast,  when,  most  probably 
deceived  by  the  height  and  general  appearance  of 
the  Richard,  they  hauled  up,  and,  by  carrying  a 
press  of  sail,  escaped. 

On  the  26th,  the  Alliance  and  Pallas  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Richard,  leaving  that  ship  with  no 
other  consort  than  the  Vengeance  brig.  On  reaching 
the  Penmarks,  the  designated  rendezvous,  the 
missing  vessels  did  not  appear.  On  the  29th,  the 
Vengeance  having  made  the  best  of  her  way  for  the 
roads  of  Groix  by  permission,  the  Richard  fell  in 
with  two  more  of  the  enemy's  cruisers,  which,  after 
some  indications  of  an  intention  to  come  down,  also 
ran,  no  doubt  under  the  impression  that  the  American 
frigate  was  a  ship  of  two  decks.  On  this  occasion 
Commodore  Jones  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
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the  spirit  of  his  crew,  the  people  manifesting  a 
strong  wish  to  engage.  On  the  last  of  the  month, 
the  Richard  returned  to  the  roads  froni  which  she 
had  sailed,  and  anchored.  The  Alliance  and  Pallas 
came  in  also. 

Another  delay  occurred.    A  court  was  convened 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Captain  Landais  of 
the  Alliance,  and  of  other  officers,  in  running  foul 
of  the  Richard,  and  both  ships  underwent  repairs. 
Luckily   a  cartel  arrived    from    England,  at  this 
moment,  bringing  with  her  more  than  a  hundred 
exchanged  American  seamen,  most  of  whom  joined 
'  •  •  squadron.     This  proved  to  be  a  great  and  im- 
portant accession  to  the  composition  of  the  crew  of 
not  only  the  Richard,  but  to  that  of  the  Alliance, 
the  latter  ship  having  been  but  little  better  off  than 
the  former  in  this  particular.     Among  those  who 
came  from  the  English  prisons,  was  Mr.  Richard 
Dale,  who  had  been  taken  as  a  master's  mate,  in  the 
Lexington,  14.     This  young  officer  did  not  reach 
France  in  the  cartel,  however,  but  escaped  from  Mill 
prison  earlier,  and  joined  the  Richard.     Commodore 
Jones  had  now  become  sensible  of  his  merit;  and  in 
reorganising  his  crew,  he  had  him  promoted,  and 
rated  him  as  his  first  lieutenant.     The  Richard  had 
now  nearly  a  hundred  Americans  in  her,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  commodore  himself  and  one 
midshipman,  all  her  quarter-deck  sea-officers  were 
of  the  number.     Many  of  the  petty  officers,  too, 
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were  of  this  class.  In  a  letter  written  August  the 
11th,  Commodore  Joneej  states  the  crew  of  the 
Richard,  all  told,  at  three  hundred  and  eighth  souls, 
including  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  marines,  or 
soldiers. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1779,  the  squadron  sailed 
a  second  time  from  the  roads  of  Groix,  having  the 
French  privateers,  Monsieur  and  Granville,  in  com- 
pany, and  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Junes. 
On  the  18th,  a  valuable  prize  was  taken,  and  some 
difficulties  arising  with  the  commander  of  the 
Monsieur  in  consequence,  the  latter  parted  company 
in  the  night  of  the  19th.  This  was  a  serious  loss 
in  the  way  of  force,  that  ship  having  mounted  no 
less  than  forty  guns,  A  prize  was  also  taken  on 
the  21st.  On  the  23rd,  the  ships  were  off  Cape 
Clear,  and,  while  tovvmg  the  Richard's  head  round 
in  a  calm,  the  crew  of  u  boat  manned  by  English- 
men, cut  the  tow-line  and  escaped.  Mr.  Cutting 
Lunt,  the  sailing  uiaster  of  the  ship,  manned  another 
boat,  and  taking  with  him  four  soldiers,  he  pursued 
the  fugitives.  A  fog  coming  on,  the  latter  boat  was 
not  able  to  find  the  ships  again,  and  her  people  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  ener  v.  Through  this  deser- 
tion and  its  immediate  consequences,  the  Richard 
lost  twenty  of  her  best  men. 

The  day  after  the  escape  of  the  boat,  the  Cerf  was 
sent  close  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  look  for  the 
missing  people,  and  owing  to  some  circumstance 
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that  has  never  been  explained,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  left  any  reproach  upon  her  com- 
mander,  this  vessel  never  rejoined  the  squadron. 

A  gale  of  wind  followed,  during  which  the  Alli- 
ance and  Pallas  separated,  and  the  Granville  parted 
company  with  a  prize,  according  to  orders.  The 
separation  of  the  Pallas  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  broken  her  tiller ;  but  that  of  the  Alliance 
can  only  be  imputed  to  the  unofiicerlike,  as  well  as 
unseamanlike,  conduct  of  her  commander.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  the  brig  Vengeance  was  the 
only  vessel  in  company  with  the  commodore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  being  off  Cape  Wrath,  captured 
a  large  letter  of  marque  bound  from  London  to 
Quebec,  a  circumstance  that  proves  the  expedients 
to  which  the  English  ship-masters  were  then  driven 
to  avoid  capture,  this  vessel  having  actually  gone 
north-about  to  escape  the  cruisers  on  the  beaten 
track.  While  in  chase  of  the  letter  of  marque,  the 
Alliance  hove  in  sight,  having  another  London  ship, 
a  Jamaica-man,  in  company  as  a  prize. 

Captain  Landais,  of  the  Alliance,  an  officer,  who, 
as  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  the  French  navy  on  account  of  a  singularly 
unfortunate  temper,  now  began  to  exhibit  a  disor- 
ganizing and  mutinous  spirit,  pretending  that  as  his 
ship  was  the  only  real  American  vessel  in  the 
squadron,  he  was  superior  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
modore, and  that  he  would  do  as  he  pleased  with 
that  frigate. 
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In  the  afternoon  a  strange  sail  was  made,  and  the 
Richard  showed  the  Alliance's  number,  with  an 
order  to  chase.  Instead  of  obeying  this  signal^ 
Captain  Landais  wore,  and  laid  the  head  of  his  ship 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  necessary  to  execute 
the  order !  Several  other  signals  were  disobeyed  in 
an  equally  contemptuous  manner,  and  the  control 
of  Commodore  Jones  over  the  movements  of  this 
vessel,  which,  on  the  whole,  ought  to  have  been 
the  most  efficient  in  the  squadron,  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased. 

Commodore  Jones  now  shaped  his  course  for  the 
second  rendezvous  he  had  appointed,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  the  missing  ships.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Pallas  rejoined,  having  captured  nothing. 
Between  this  date  and  the  13th  of  September,  the 
squadron  continued  its  course  round  Scotland,  the 
ships  separating  and  rejoining  constantly,  and  Cap- 
tain Landais  assuming  powers  over  the  prizes,  as 
well  as  over  his  own  vessel,  that  were  altogether 
opposed  to  discipline  and  to  the  usages  of  every 
regular  marine.  On  the  last  day  named,  the  Cheviot 
Hills  were  visible. 

Understanding  that  a  twenty-guii  ship  witl?.  two 
or  three  man-of-war  cutters  were  lying  at  ancho' 
off  Leith,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Commodore  Jones 
now  planned  a  descent  on  that  town.  At  this  time 
the  Alliance  was  absent,  and  the  Pallas  and  Ven- 
geance having  chased  to  the  southward,  the  necessity 
of  communicating  with  those  vessels  produced  a 
fatal  delay  to  a  project  which  had  been  admirably 
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conceived,  &nd  which  there  is  reason  to  think  might 
have  succeeded.  After  joining  his  two  subordinates, 
and  giving  his  orders,  Ccmmodore  Jones  beat  into 
the  Frith,  and  continued  working  up  towards  Leith, 
until  the  17th,  when,  being  just  out  of  gun-shot  of 
the  town,  ihe  boats  were  got  out  and  manned.  The 
troops  to  be  landed  were  commanded  by  M.  de 
Chamilliard,  while  Mr.  Dale,  of  the  Richard,  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  seamen.  The  latter  had 
received  his  orders,  and  was  just  about  to  go  into 
his  boat,  when  a  squall  struck  the  ships,  and  was 
near  dismasting  the  commodore.  Finding  himself 
obliged  to  fill  his  sails.  Commodore  Jones  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  ground  he  had  gained,  but  the 
weight  of  the  wind  finally  compelled  all  the  vessels 
to  bear  up,  and  a  severe  gale  succeeding,  they  were 
driven  into  the  North  Sea,  where  one  of  the  prizes 
foundered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
result  of  this  dashing  enterprize,  had  the  weather 
permitted  the  attempt.  The  audacity  of  the  measure 
might  have  ensured  a  victory ;  and  in  the  whole 
design  we  discover  the  decision,  high  moral  courage, 
and  deep  enthusiasm  of  the  officei*  who  conceived  it. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dale,  a  man  of  singular 
modesty,  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  prudence, 
that  success  would  have  rewarded  the  effort. 

Abandoning  this  bold  project  with  reluctance. 
Commodore  Jones  appears  to  have  meditated  another 
still  more  daring ;  but  his  colleagues,  as  he  bitterly 
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styled  his  captaius  in  one  of  his  letters,  refused  to 
join  in  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  Com- 
modore Jones  laid  this  second  scheme,  which  has 
never  been  explained,  before  the  young  sea-officers 
of  his  own  ship,  they  announced  their  readiness  as 
one  man  to  second  him,  heart  and  hand.  The  enter- 
prize  was  dropped,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
objections  of  Captain  Cottineau,  of  the  Pallas, 
in  particular,  an  officer  for  whose  judgment  the 
commodore  appears  to  have  entertained  much 
respect. 

The  Pallas  and  Vengeance  even  left  the  Richard, 
probably  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  exe- 
cute this  nameless  scheme,  and  the  commodore  was 
compelled  to  follow  his  captains  to  the  southward, 
or  to  lose  them  altogether.  Off  Whitby  the  ships 
last  named  joined  again,  and  on  the  21st,  the 
Richard  chased  a  collier  ashore  between  Flambo- 
rough  Head  and  the  Spurn.  The  next  day  the 
Richard  appeared  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  with 
th«  Vengeance  in  company,  and  several  vessels  were 
taken  or  destroyed.  Pilots  were  enticed  on  board, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in-shore  was 
obtained.  It  appeared  that  the  whole  coast  was 
alarmed,  and  that  many  persons  were  actually  bury- 
ing their  plate.  Some  twelve  or  thirteen  vessels  in 
all  had  now  been  taken  by  the  squadron,  and  quite 
as  many  more  destroyed ;  and  coupling  these  facts 
with  the  appearance  of  the  ships  on  the  coast  and  in 
th^  Frith,  rumour  had  swelled  the  whole  into  one 
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of  it«  uiual  terrific  tales.  Perhaps  no  vessels  of  war 
had  ever  before  excited  so  much  local  alarm  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Commodore  Jones  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  so  close  in  with 
the  land,  and  he  stood  out  towards  Flamborough 
Head.  Here  two  large  sail  were  made,  which  next 
day  proved  to  be  the  Alliance  and  the  Pallas.  This 
was  on  the  23rd  of  September^  and  brings  us  down  to 
the  most  memorable  event  in  this  extraordinary 
cruise. 

The  wind  was  light  at  the  southward,  the  water 
smooth,  and  many  vessels  were  in  sight,  steering  dif- 
ferent directions.  About  noon,  his  original  squadron* 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cerf  and  the  two  priva- 
teers, being  all  in  company.  Commodore  Jones 
manned  one  of  the  pilot-boats  he  had  detained,  and 
sent  her  in  chase  of  a  brig  that  was  lying  to,  to 
windward.  On  board  this  little  vessel  were  put 
Mr.  Lunt,  the  second  lieutenant,  and  fifteen  men, 
all  of  whom  were  out  of  the  ship  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  two 
boats  oflf  Cape  Clear,  the  absence  of  this  party  in 
the  pilot-boat,  and  the  number  of  men  that  had 
been  put  in  prizes,  the  Richard  was  now  left  with 
only  one  sea-lieutenant,  and  with  but  little  more 
than  three  hundred  souls  on  board,  exclusively  of 
the  prisoners.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  between  one 
and  two  hundred  in  the  ship. 

The  pilot-boat  had  hardly  left  the  Bon  Homme 
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Richard,  when  the  leading  ships  of  a  fleet  of  more 
than  forty  sail  were  seen  stretching  out  from  behind 
Flamborough  Head,  on  a  bowline,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  turning  down  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  From  previous  intelligence,  this  fleet  was 
immediately  known  to  contain  the  Baltic  ships, 
under  the  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  44,  Captain  Richard 
Pearson,  and  a  hired  ship  that  had  been  put  into  the 
King's  service,  called  the  Countess  of  Scarborough. 
The  latter  was  commanded  by  Captain  Piercy,  and 
mounted  22  guns.  As  the  interest  of  the  succeed- 
ing details  will  chiefly  centre  in  the  Serapis  and  the 
Richard,  we  will  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
actual  force  of  the  former. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  forty- 
fours  were  usually  built  on  two  decks.  Such,  then, 
was  the  construction  of  this  ship,  which  was  new, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  fast  vessel.  On 
her  lower  gun-deck  she  mounted  20  eighteen-pound 
guns ;  on  her  upper  gun-deck,  20  nine-pound  guns ; 
and  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  10  six-pound 
guns ;  making  an  armament  of  50  gur?  in  the  whole. 
She  had  a  regularly  trained  man-of-war's  crew  of 
320  souls,  fifteen  of  whom,  however,  were  said  to 
have  been  Lascars. 

When  the  squadron  made  this  convoy,  the  men  of 
war  were  in-shore  astern  and  to  leeward,  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  the  merchantmen  together.  The 
bailiffs  of  Scarborough,  perceiving  the  danger  into 
which  this  little  fleet  was  running,  had  sent  a  boat 
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off  to  the  Hcrapii  to  apprise  her  of  the  presence  of  a 
hostile  force,  and  Captain  Pearson  fired  two  guns, 
signalling  the  leading  vesselH  to  come  under  his  lee. 
These  orders  were  disregarded,  however,  the  head- 
most ships  standing  out  until  they  were  about  a 
league  from  the  land. 

Commodore  Jones  having  ascertained  the  character 
of  the  fleet  in  sight,  showed  a  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  another  to  recall  tho  lieutenant  in  the  pilot- 
boat,  and  crossed  royul  yards  on  board  the  Richard. 
These  signs  of  h'^Btility  alarmed  the  nearest  English 
ships,  which  hurridly  tacked  together,  fired  alarm 
gutis,  let  fly  their  top-gallant  sheets,  and  made  other 
signals  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  while  they  now 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  the  ships 
of  war,  to  run  to  leeward,  or  sought  shelter  closer  in 
with  the  land.  The  Serapis,  on  the  contrary,  sig- 
nalled the  Scarborough  to  follow,  and  hauled  boldly 
out  to  sea,  until  she  had  got  far  enough  to  windward, 
when  she  tacked  and  stood  in  shore  again,  to  cover 
her  convoy. 

The  Alliance  being  much  the  fastest  vessel  of  the 
American  squadron,  took  the  lead  in  the  chase, 
speaking  the  Pallas  as  she  passed.  It  has  been 
proved  that  Captain  Landais  told  the  commander  of 
the  latter  vessel  on  this  occasion,  that  if  the  stranger 
proved  to  be  a  fifty,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
endeavour  to  escape.  His  subsequent  conduct  fully 
confirmed  this  opinion,  for  no  sooner  had  he  run 
down  near  enough  to  the  two  English  vessels  of  war, 
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to  ascertain  their  force,  than  he  haulefi  up,  and  stood 
oflf  from  the  land  again.  All  this  was  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  regular  order  of  battle,  hut  contrary  to 
the  positive  command  of  Commodore  Jones,  who 
had  kept  the  signal  to  fonn  a  line  abroad,  which 
should  have  brought  the  Alliance  astern  of  the 
Richard,  and  the  Pallas  in  the  van.  Just  at  this 
time,  the  Pallas  spoke  the  Richard,  and  inquired 
what  station  she  should  take,  and  was  also  directed 
to  form  the  line.  But  the  extraordinary  movements 
of  Captain  Landais  appear  to  have  produced  some 
indecision  in  the  commander  of  the  Pallas,  as  he 
too  soon  after  tacked  and  stood  off  from  the  land. 
Captain  Cottineau,  however,  was  a  brave  man,  and 
subsequently  did  his  duty  in  the  action,  and  this 
manoeuvre  has  been  explained  by  the  Richard's 
hauling  up  suddenly  for  the  land,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  her  crew  had  mutinied  and  were  run- 
ning away  with  the  ship.  8uch  was  the  want  of 
confidence  that  prevailed  in  a  force  so  singularly 
composed,  and  such  were  the  disadvantages  under 
which  this  celebrated  combat  was  fought  ! 

So  far,  however,  from  meditating  retreat  or  mutiny, 
the  people  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  gone 
cheerfully  to  their  quarters,  although  every  man  on 
board  was  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the  force 
with  which  'bey  were  about  to  contend ;  and  the 
high  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  commander  appears 
to  have  communicated  itself  to  the  crew. 

It  was  now  getting  to  be  dark,  and  Commodore 
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Jones  was  compelhMl  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  by  the  aid  of  a  night  glaM.     !t  !::  pkobable 
that  the  obscurity   which  pn?vuile<l  added    to   the 
indecision  ol  the  coinmunder  of  the  lallas,  for  from 
this  time  until  the  moon  rose,  objectn  at  a  distance 
were  distinguished  with  difficulty,  and  even  after  the 
moon   appeareil,  with   uncertainty.     The   Richard, 
however,    stood   steadily   on,  and  about  helf-past 
seven,  she  came  up  with  the  Serapis,  the  Scarbo- 
rough being  a  short   distance   to   'eewar '       Th - 
American  ship  was  to  windward,  and  as  she  dreiv 
slowly  near,  Captain  Pearson  hailed.     The  answer 
was  equivocal,  and  both  ships  delivered  t.ieir  entire 
broadsides  nearly  simultaneously.    The  water  being 
so  smooth.  Commodore  Jones  had  relied  materially 
on  the  eighteens  that  were  in  the  gun-room  ;  but  at 
this  discharge  two  of  the  six  that  were  fired  bursted, 
blowing  up  the  deck  above,  and  killing  or  wounding 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  that  were  stationed 
below.  This  disaster  caused  all  the  heavy  guns  to  be 
instantly  deserted,  for  the  men  bad  no  longer  suffi- 
cient confioence  in  their  goodncc    to  use  them.     It 
at  once  reduced  the  broadside  of  the  Richard    to 
about  a  third  less  than  that  ^A  her  opponent,  not  to 
include  the  disadvantage  of  the  manner  in   which 
the  metal  that  remained  was  distributed  among  light 
guns.     In  short,  the  combat  was  now  between  a 
twelve-pounder  and  an  eighteen-pounder  frigate  ;  a 
species  of  contest  in  which,  it  has  been  said,  we 
know  not  with  what  truth,  the  former  has  never  been 
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known  to  prevail.  Commodore  Jones  informs  us 
himself,  that  all  his  hopes,  after  this  accident,  rested 
on  the  twelve-pounders  that  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  first  lieutenant. 

The  Richard,  having  backed  her  topsails,  exchanged 
several  broadsides,  when  she  filled  again  and  shot 
ahead  of  the  Serapis,  which  ship  luffed  across  her 
stern  and  came  up  on  the  weather  quarter  of  her 
antagonist,  taking  the  wind  out  of  her  sails,  and  in 
her  turn  passing  ahead.  All  this  time,  which  con- 
sumed half  an  hour,  the  cannonading  was  close  and 
furious.  7^he  Scarborough  now  drew  near,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  she  fired  or  not.  On  the  side  of 
the  Americans  it  is  affirmed  that  she  raked  the 
Richard  at  least  once ;  but  by  the  report  of  her  own 
commcnder,  it  would  appear  that,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  and  the  smoke,  he  was  afraid  to  discharge 
his  guns,  not  knowing  which  ship  might  be  the 
friend,  or  which  the  foe.  Unwilling  to  lie  by,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  shot  uselessly.  Captain  Piercy 
edged  away  from  the  combatants,  exchanged  a 
broadside  or  two,  at  a  great  distance,  with  the 
Alliance,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  engaged  at 
close  quarters  by  the  Pallas,  which  ship  compelled 
him  to  strike,  after  a  creditable  resistance  of  about  an 
hour. 

Having  disposed  of  the  inferior  ships,  we  can  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  principal  combatants.  As  the 
Serapis  kept  her  luff,  sailing  and  working  better  than 
the  Richard,  it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Pearson 
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to  pay  broad  off  across  the  latter  s  forefoot,  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  far  enough  ahead  ;  but  making  the 
attempt,  and  finding  he  had  not  room,  he  put  his 
helm  hard  down,  to  keep  clear  of  his  adversary,  when 
the  double  movement  brought  the  two  ships  nearly 
in  a  line,  the  Serapis  leading.  By  these  uncertain 
evolutions,  the  English  ship  lost  some  of  her  way, 
while  the  American,  having  kept  her  sails  trimmed, 
not  only  closed,  but  actually  ran  aboard  of  her  anta- 
gonist, bows  on,  a  little  on  her  weather  quarter.  The 
wind  being  light,  much  time  was  consumed  in  these 
different  manoeuvres,  and  near  an  hour  had  elapsed 
between  the  firing  of  the  first  guns,  and  the  moment 
when  the  vessels  got  foul  of  each  other  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

The  English  now  thought  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Americans  to  board  them,  and  a  few  minutes 
passed  in  the  uncertainty  which  such  an  expectation 
would  create ;  but  the  positions  of  the  vessels  were 
not  favourable  for  either  party  to  pass  into  the 
opposing  nip.  There  being  at  this  moment  a 
perfect  cessation  of  the  firing.  Captain  Pearson 
demanded,  "  Have  you  struck  your  colours  ?  '* — "  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  was  the  answer. 

The  yards  of  the  Richard  were  braced  aback,  and, 
the  sails  of  the  Serapis  being  full,  the  ships  sepa- 
rated. As  soon  as  far  enough  asunder,  the  Serapis 
put  her  helm  hard  down,  laid  all  aback  forward, 
shivered  her  after-sails,  and  wore  short  round  on  her 
heel,  or  was  box-hauled,  with  a  view,  most  probably, 
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of  luffing  up  athwart  the  bow  of  her  enemy,  in 
order  to  again  rake  her.  In  this  position  the  Richard 
would  have  been  fighting  her  starboard,  and  the 
Serapis  her  larboard  guns  ;  but  Commodore  Jones, 
by  this  time,  was  conscious  of  the  hopelessness  of 
success  against  so  much  heavier  metal,  and  after 
having  backed  astern  some  distance,  he  filled  on  the 
other  tack,  luffing  up  with  the  intention  of  meeting 
the  enemy  as  she  came  to  the  wind,  and  of  laying 
her  athwart  hause.  In  the  smoke,  one  party  or  the 
other  miscalculated  the  distance,  for  the  two  vessels 
came  foul  again,  the  bowsprit  of  the  English  ship 
passing  over  the  poop  of  the  American.  As  neither 
had  much  way,  the  collision  did  but  little  injury, 
and  Commodore  Jones,  with  his  own  hands,  imme- 
diately lashed  the  enemy's  head-gear  to  his  mizen- 
mast.  The  pressure  on  the  after  sails  of  the  Serapis, 
which  vessel  was  nearly  before  the  wind  at  the  time, 
brought  her  hull  round,  and  the  two  ships  gradually 
fell  close  alongside  of  each  other,  head  and  stern,  the 
jib-boom  of  the  Serapis  giving  way  with  the  strain. 
A  spare  anchor  of  the  English  ship  now  hooked  in 
the  quarter  of  the  American,  and  additional  lashings 
were  ^^ot  out  on  board  the  latter  to  secure  her  in  this 
position. 

Captain  Pearson,  who  was  as  much  aware  of  his 
advantage  in  a  regular  combat  as  his  opponent  could 
be  of  his  own  disadvantage,  no  sooner  perceived  the 
vessels  foul,  than  he  dropped  an  anchor,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Richard  would  drift  clear  of  him.    But  such 
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an  expectation  was  perfectly  futile,  as  tlie  yards 
were  interlocked,  the  hulls  were  pressed  close  against 
each  other,  there  were  lashings  fore  and  aft,  and 
even  the  ornamental  work  aided  in  holding  the  ships 
together.  When  the  cable  of  the  Serapis  took  the 
strain,  the  vessels  slowly  tende<l,  with  the  hows  of 
the  Serapis  and  the  stern  of  the  Richard  to  the  tide. 
At  this  instant  the  English  made  an  attempt  to 
board,  but  were  repulsed  without  loss. 

All  this  time  the  battle  raged.  The  lower  ports 
of  the  Serapis  having  been  closed,  as  the  vessel 
swung,  to  prevent  boarding,  they  were  now  blown 
off,  in  Older  to  allow  the  guns  to  run  out ;  and  cases 
actually  occurred  in  which  the  rammers  had  to  be 
thrust  into  the  ports  of  the  opposite  ship  in  order  to 
be  entered  into  the  muzzles  of  their  proper  guns. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  conflict  must  have  been  of 
short  duration.  In  effect,  the  heavy  metal  of  the 
Serapis,  in  one  or  two  discharges,  cleared  all  before 
it,  and  the  main-deck  guns  of  the  Richard  were  in  a 
great  measure  abandoned.  Most  of  the  people  went 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  a  great  number  collected  on 
the  forecastle,  where  they  were  safe  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  continuing  to  fight  by  throwing  grenades 
and  using  muskets. 

In  this  stage  of  the  combat,  the  Serapis  was  tear- 
ing her  antagonist  to  pieces  below,  almost  without 
resistance  from  her  enemy's  batteries,  only  two  guns 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  three  or  four  of  the  twelves 
being  worked  at  all.     To  the  former,  by  shifting  a 
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gun  from  the  larboard  side,  Commodore  Jones  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  a  third,  all  of  which  were  used  with 
effect,  under  his  immediate  inspection,  to  the  close 
of  the  action.  He  could  not  muster  force  enough 
to  get  over  a  second  gun.  But  the  combat  would 
now  have  soon  terminated,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  and  activity  of  the  people  aloft.  Strong 
parties  had  been  placed  in  the  tops,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  short  contest,  the  Americans  had  driven  every 
man  belonging  to  the  enemy  below;  after  which 
they  kept  up  so  animated  a  fire,  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Serapis  in  particular,  as  to  drive  nearly  .every 
man  off  it,  that  was  not  shot  down. 

Thus,  while  the  English  had  the  battle  nearly  all 
to  themselves  below,  their  enemies  had  the  control 
above  the  upper  deck.  Having  cleared  the  tops  of 
the  Serapis,  some  American  seamen  lay  out  on  the 
Richard's  main-yard,  and  began  to  throw  hand- 
grenades  upon  the  two  upper  decks  of  the  English 
ship  J  the  men  on  the  forecastle  of  their  own  vessel 
seconding  these  efforts,  by  casting  the  same  com- 
bustibles through  the  ports  oi  the  Serapis.  At 
length  one  man,  in  particular,  became  so  hardy  as 
to  take  his  post  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  yard, 
whence,  provided  with  a  bucket  filled  with  combus- 
tibles, and  a  match,  he  dropped  the  grenades  with 
so  much  precision  that  one  passed  through  the 
main-hatchway.  The  powder-boys  of  the  Serapis 
had  got  more  cartridges  up  than  were  wanted,  and, 
in  their  hurry,  they  had  carelessly  laid  a  row  of  them 
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on  the  main-deck,  in  a  line  with  the  guns.  The 
grenade  just  mentioned  set  fire  to  some  loose  powder 
that  was  lying  near,  and  the  flash  passed  from  car- 
tridge to  cartridge,  beginning  abreast  of  the  main- 
mast, and  running  quite  aft. 

The  effect  of  this  explosion  was  awful.  More 
than  twenty  men  were  instantly  killed,  many  of 
them  being  left  with  nothing  on  them  but  the  collars 
and  wristbands  of  their  shirts,  and  the  waistbands  of 
their  duck  trowsers  ;  while  the  official  returns  of  the 
ship,  a  week  after  the  action,  show  that  there  were 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  wounded  on  board  still 
alive,  who  had  been  injured  in  this  manner,  and  of 
whom  thirty  were  said  to  have  been  then  in  great 
danger.  Captain  Pearson  described  this  explosion 
as  having  destroyed  nearly  all  the  men  at  the  five  or 
six  aftermost  guns.  On  the  whole,  near  sixty  of 
the  Serapis'  people  must  have  been  instantly  dis- 
abled by  the  sudden  blow. 

The  advantage  thus  obtained  by  the  coolness  and 
intepridity  of  the  topmen,  in  a  great  measure  restored 
the  chances  of  the  combat,  and,  by  lessening  the  fire 
of  the  enem}',  enabled  Commodore  Joiies  to  increase 
his.  In  the  same  degree  that  it  encouraged  the  crew 
of  the  Richard,  it  diminished  the  hopes  of  the  people 
of  the  Serapis.  One  ui  the  guns  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  Commodore  Jones  had  been  poin(  ;i 
some  time  against  the  main-mast  of  his  enemy,  whilo 
the  two  others  had  seconded  the  fire  of  the  tops, 
with  grape  and  cannister.     Kept  below  decks  by 
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this  double  attoi^k,  where  a  scene  of  frightl'nl  horror 
was  present  in  the  agonies  of  the  wountk^i,  and  the 
effects  of  the  explosion,  the  spirits  «*t  the  English 
began  to  droo}>,  and  there  was  a  moment  when  a 
trifle  would  have  indu«'ed  theni  to  submit.  From 
this  desponden*.'}'  they  were  tenjjiorarii}-  raised,  by 
one  of  those  unloc^ked-for  t^vents  that  ever  accom- 
pany the  vicissitudes  of  battle. 

After  e'lchanging  tlie  ineftectiveand  distoivt  broad- 
sides nlreudy  mentioned  with  the  (Scarborough,  the 
Anii^ncf  bid  ke|»t  standing  off  and  on,  to  leeward  of 
the  two  principal  ships,  out  of  the  direction  of  their 
.s!iot,  vthen,  about  half-past  eight,  she  appeared 
crossing  the  stern  of  the  Serapis  and  the  bow  of  the 
Richard,  firing  at  such  a  distance  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  say  which  vessel  would  suffer  the 
most.  As  soon  as  she  had  drawn  out  of  the  range 
of  her  own  guns  hor  helm  was  put  up,  and  she  ran 
down  near  a  mile  to  leeward,  hovering  about,  until 
the  firing  had  ceased  between  the  Pallas  and  Scar- 
borough, when  she  came  within  hail  and  spoke  both 
of  these  vessels.  Captain  Cottineau,  of  the  Pallas, 
earnestly  entreated  Captain  Landais  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  prize,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Richard,  or  to  stretch  up  to  windward 
in  the  Alliance  himself,  and  succour  the  commodore. 

After  some  delay,  Captain  Lande*  s  took  the  im- 
portant duty  of  assisting  his  conso:  uto  his  own 
hands,  ?rd  making  two  long  strf"^'  .::,,  under  his 
topsails     i;j  appeared,  about  t! m  ti  .■■*.  at  which  we 
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have  arrived  in  the  narration  of  the  combat^  directly 
to  windward  of  the  two  ships,  with  the  head  of  the 
Alliance  to  the  westward.  Here  the  latter  ship  once 
more  opened  her  fire,  doing  equal  damage  at  least, 
to  friend  and  foe.  Keeping  away  a  little,  and  still 
continuing  her  iire,  the  Alliance  was  soon  on  the 
larboard  quarter  of  the  Richard,  and  it  is  even 
affirmed,  that  her  guns  were  discharged  until  she  had 
got  nearly  abeam. 

Fifty  voices  now  hailed,  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
Alliance  that  they  were  firing  into  the  wrong  ship, 
and  three  lanterns  were  shown,  in  a  line  on  the  oH' 
side  of  the  Richard,  which  was  the  regular  signal  of 
recognition  for  a  night  action.  An  officer  was 
directed  to  hail,  and  to  order  Captain  Landals  to  lay 
the  enemy  aboard,  and  the  question  being  put 
whether  the  order  was  comprehended,  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative. 

As  the  moon  had  been  up  some  time,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  distinguish  between  the  vessels, 
the  Richard  being  all  black,  while  the  Serapis  had 
yellov^  sides ;  and  the  impression  seems  to  have  been 
general  in  the  former  vessel,  that  they  had  been 
attacked  intentionally.  At  the  discharge  of  the  first 
guns  of  the  Alliance^  the  people  left  one  or  two  of 
the  twelves  on  board  the  Richard,  which  they  had 
begun  to  fight  again,  saying  that  the  Englishmen  in 
the  AUian'  0  had  got  possession  of  the  ship,  and 
were  helping  the  entmy.  It  appears  that  this  dis- 
charge  dismounted    a   gun   or  two,    extinguished 
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several  lanterns  on  the  main-deck,  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  damage  aloft. 

The  Alliance  hauled  ofTto  some  distance,  keeping 
always  on  the  off  side  of  the  Richard,  and  soon 
after  she  re-appeared  edging  down  on  the  larboard 
beam  of  her  consort,  hauling  up  athwart  the  bows 
of  that  ship  and  the  stern  of  her  antagonist.  On 
this  occasion,  it  is  affirmed  that  her  fire  re-com- 
menced, when  by  possibility,  the  shot  could  only 
reach  the  Serapis  through  the  Richard.  Ten  or 
twelve  men  appear  to  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  latter  ship,  which  was 
crowded  at  the  time,  and  among  them  was  an  officer 
of  the  name  of  Caswell,  who,  with  his  dying 
breath,  maintained  that  he  had  received  his  wound 
by  the  fire  of  the  friendly  vessel. 

After  crossing  the  bows  of  the  Richard,  and  the 
stern  of  the  Serapis,  delivering  grape  as  she  passed, 
the  Alliance  ran  off  to  leeward,  again  standing  off 
and  on,  doing  nothing,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
combat. 

The  fire  of  the  Alliance  added  greatly  to  the  leaks 
of  the  Richard,  which  ship,  by  this  time,  had 
received  so  much  water  through  the  shot-holes,  as 
to  begin  to  settle.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  many 
witnesses,  that  the  most  dangerous  shot-holes  on 
board  the  Richard,  were  under  her  larboard  bow, 
and  larboard  counter,  in  places  where  they  could 
not  have  been  received  from  the  fire  of  the  Serapis. 
This  evidence,  however,  is  not  unansvvcrpble,  as  it 
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has  been  seen  that  the  Serapis  luffed  up  on  the  lar- 
board-quarter of  the  Richard  in  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  and,  forging  ahead,  was  subsequently 
on  her  larboard-bow,  endeavouring  to  cross  her  fore 
foot.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  shot  may  have 
struck  the  Richard  in  the  places  mentioned,  on  these 
occasions,  and  that,  as  the  ship  settled  in  the  water 
from  other  leaks,  the  holes  then  made  may  have 
suddenly  increased  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Alliance  did  actuallj'^  fire  while  on  the  bow  and 
quarter  of  the  Richard,  as  appears  by  a  mass  of 
uncontradicted  testimony,  the  dangerous  shot-holes 
may  very  well  have  come  from  that  ship. 

Let  the  injuries  have  been  received  from  what 
quarter  they  might,  soon  after  the  Alliance  had  run 
to  leeward,  an  alarm  was  soreadin  the  Richai.'^,  that 
the  ship  was  sinking.  Boai  vessels  had  been  on  il:::, 
several  times,  and  some  difficulty   had  been  ex- 
perienced in  extinguishing  the  flames;  but  here  was 
a  new  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  as  the  informa- 
tion came  from  the  carpenter,  w  hose  duty  it  was  to 
sound  the  pump-wells,  it  produced  a  good  deal  of 
consternation.  The  Richard  had  more  than  a  bunded 
English  prisoners  on  board,  and  the  master  a.  •  mis, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  let  them  all  up  from 
below,  in  ordei  to  save  their  lives.     In  the  confusion 
of  such  a  scene  at  night,  the  master  of  a  letter  of 
marque,  that  had  been  taken  ofT  the  north  of  Scot- 
ia 4,  passed  thrcctgh  a  port  of  the  Richard  into  one 
«j?  tht*  Serapis,  v,  hen  he  reported  to  Captain  Pear- 
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Hon,  that  a  (ew  minutes  would  probably  decide  the 
battle  in  hiK  fnvoui,  or  carry  his  enemy  down,  he 
.'  oen  liberated  in  order  to  save  his 
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life.     .Tiist  at  this  instant  the  gunner,  who  had  little 
to  occupy  him  at  his  quarters,  came  on  c^eck,  and 
not  perceiving  Commodore  Jones,  or  Mr.  Dale,  both 
of  whom  were  occupied   •  *..,..  die  ^'berated  prisoners, 
and  believing  the  master,  the  only  other  superior  he 
had  in  the  ship,  to  be  dead,  he  ran  up  on  the  poop 
to  haul  down  the  colours.     Fortunately  the  flag-staff' 
had  been  shot  away,  and,  the  ensign  already  hanging 
in  the  water,  he  had  no  other  means  of  letting  his 
intention  to  submit  be  known,  than  by  calling  out 
for  quarter.    Captain  Pearson  now  hailed,  to  inquire 
if  the  Richard  demanded  quarter,  and  was  answered 
by  Commodore  Jones  himself,  in  the  negative.     It  is 
probable  that  the  reply  was  not  heard,  or,  if  heard, 
supposed  to  come  from  an  unaufthorised  source,  for 
encouraged  by  what  he  had  learned  from  the  escaped 
prisoner,  by  the  cry,  and  by  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Richard,  the  English  captain  directed 
his  boarders  to  be  called  away,  and  as  soon  as  mus- 
tered, they  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
prize.     Some  of  the  men  actually  got  on  the  gun- 
wale of  the  latter  ship,  but  finding  boarders  ready  to 
repel  boarders,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat.    All 
this  time,  the  top-)"i    .  w.  re  not  idle,  and  the  enemy 
were  soon  driven  below  again  with  loss. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Dale,  who  no  longer  had  a 
gun  that  could  be  fought,  mustered  the  prisoners  at 
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the  pumps,  turning  their  constprnation  to  account, 
and  probably  keeping  the  Ricliard  afloat  by  the  very 
blunder  that  had  come  so  near  ioHing  her.  Tho 
ihipK  were  now  on  fire  again,  and  both  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  guns  on  each  side,  ceasetl 
fighting,  in  order  to  subdue  this  dangerous  enemy. 
In  the  course  of  the  combat,  the  Serapis  is  said  to 
have  been  scton  fire  no  less  than  twelve  times,  while, 
towards  its  close,  us  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the 
ilichard  was  burning  all  the  while. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored  in  the  Richard,  after 
the  call  for  quarter,  her  chances  of  success  began  to 
increase,  while  the  English  driven  under  cover, 
almost  to  a  man,  appear  to  have  lost,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  hope  of  victory.  Their  fire  materially 
slackened,  while  the  Richard  again  brought  a  .few 
more  guns  to  bear;  the  main-mast  of  the  Serapis 
began  to  totter,  and  her  resistance,  in  general,  to 
lessen.  About  an  hour  after  the  explosion,  or 
between  three  hours  and  three  hours  and  a  half  after 
the  first  gun  was  fired,  and  between  two  hours  and 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  ships  were  lashed 
together,  Captain  Pearson  hauled  down  the  colours 
of  the  Serapis  with  his  own  hands,  the  men  refusing 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  Richard's 
tops. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  colouis  of  the 
English  had  been  lowered,  Mr.  Dale  got  upon  the 
gunwale  of  the  Richard,  and  laying  hold  of  the  main 
brace  pendant,    he  swung  himself  on  board  the 
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Herapis.     On  the  quarter-deck  of  the  latter  he  found 
Captain  Pearson,  almost  alone,  that  gallant  officer 
having  maintained  his  post  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  close  and  murderous  conflict.   Just  as  Mr.  Dale 
addressed  the  English  captain,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Serapis  came   up  from  below  to  inquire  if  the 
Richard  had  struck,  her  fire  having  entirely  ceased. 
Mr.  Dale  now  gave  the  English  officer  to  understand 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  position  of  things,  the 
Serapis  having  struck  to  the  Richard,  and  not  the 
Richard  to  the  Serapis.     Captain  Pearson  confirm- 
ing this  account,  his  subordinate  acquiesced,  offering 
to  go  below  and  silence  the   guns  that   were  still 
playing  upon  the  American  ship.    To  this  Mr.  Dale 
would  not  consent,  but  both  the  English  officers 
were  immediately  passed  on  board  the  Richard.   The 
firing  was  then  stopped  below.     Mr.  Dale  had  been 
closely  followed  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Serapis, 
by  Mr.  May  rant,  a  midshipman,  and  a  party  of 
boarders,  and  as  the  former  struck  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  prize,  he  was  run  through  the  thigh,  by  a 
boarding  pike,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  in  the  waist, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  surrender.     Thus  did  the 
close  of  this  remarkable  combat  resemble  its  other 
features  in  singularity,  blood  being  shed  and  shot 
fired,  while   the   boarding  officer  was  in  amicable 
discourse  with  his  prisoners  ! 

As  soon  as  Captain  Pearson  was  on  board  the 
Richard,  and  Mr.  Dale  had  received  a  proper 
number  of  hands  in  the  prize,  Commodore  Jones 
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ordered  the  lashings  to  be  cut,  and  the  vessels  to  be 
separated,  hailing  the  Serapis,  as  the  Richard  drifted 
from  alongside  of  her,  and  ordering  her  to  follow 
his  own  ship.  Mr.  Dale  now  had  the  head  sails  of 
the  Serapis  braced  sharp  aback,  and  the  wheel  put 
down,  but  the  vessel  refused  both  her  helm  and  her 
canvass.  Surprised  and  excited  at  this  circum- 
stance, the  gallant  lieutenant  sprang  from  the  bin- 
nacle on  which  he  had  se.ited  himself,  and  fell  at  his 
length  on  the  deck.  He  had  been  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg,  by  a  splinter,  and  until  this  moment  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  injury.  He  was  replaced  on 
the  binnacle,  when  the  master  of  the  Serapis  came 
up  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  that  the  ship 
was  anchored. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Lunt,  the  second  lieutenant, 
who  had  been  absent  in  the  pilot-boat,  had  got 
alongside,  and  was  on  board  the  prize.  To  this 
officer  Mr.  Dale  now  consigned  the  charge  of  the 
Serapis,  the  cable  was  cut,  and  the  ship  followed  the 
Richard,  as  ordered. 

Although  this  protracted  and  bloody  combat  bad 
now  ended,  neither  the  danger  nor  the  labours  of 
the  victors  were  over.  The  Richard  was  both 
sinking  and  on  fire.  The  flames  had  got  within 
the  ceiling,  and  extended  so  far  that  they  menaced 
the  magazine,  while  all  the  pumps,  in  constant  use, 
could  barely  keep  the  water  at  the  same  level.  Had 
it  depended  on  the  exhausted  people  of  the  two 
combatants,  the  ship  must  have  soon  sunk,  but  the 
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other  vessels  of  the  squadron  sent  iiands  on  board 
the  Richard,  to  assist  at  the  pumps.  So  immineiit 
did  the  danger  from  the  fire  become,  that  all  the 
powder  was  got  on  deck,  to  prevent  an  explosion. 
In  this  manner  did  the  night  of  the  battle  pass,  with 
one  gang  always  at  the  pumps,  and  another  con- 
tending with  the  flames,  until  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  24th,  when  the  latter  were  got 
under.  After  the  action,  eight  or  ten  Englishmen 
in  the  Richard,  stole  a  boat  from  the  Serapis,  and 
ran  away  with  it,  landing  at  Scarborough.  Several 
of  the  men  were  so  alarmed  with  the  condition  of 
their  ship,  as  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  to  the 
other  vessels. 

When  the  day  dawned,  an  examination  was  made 
into  the  condition  of  the  Richard.  Abaft,  on  a  line 
with  the  guns  of  the  Serapis  that  had  not  been  dis- 
abled by  the  explosion,  the  timbers  were  found  to 
be  nearly  all  beaten  in,  or  beaten  out,  for  in  this 
respect  there  was  little  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  ship ;  and  it  was  said  that  her  poop  and 
upper  decks  would  have  fallen  into  the  gun-room, 
but  for  a  few  futtocks  that  had  been  missed.  Indeed, 
so  large  was  the  vacuum,  that  most  of  the  shot  fired 
from  this  part  of  the  Serapis,  at  the  close  of  the 
action,  must  have  gone  through  the  Richard  without 
touching  any  thing.  The  rudder  was  cut  from  the 
stern-post,  and  the  transoms  were  nearly  driven  out 
of  her.  All  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  in  particular, 
that  was  below  the  quarter-deck,  was  torn  to  pieces. 
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and  nothing  had  saved  those  stationed  on  the  quarter- 
deck, but  the  impossibility  of  elevating  guns  that 
almost  touched  their  object. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  to  convince 
every  one  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the 
Richard  into  port,  in  the  event  of  its  coming  on  to 
blow.  Commodore  Jones  was  advised  to  remove 
his  wounded  while  the  weather  continued  moderate, 
and  he  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  commence. 
The  following  night  and  the  morning  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day  were  employed  in  executing  this 
imperious  duty,  and  about  nine  o'clocic,  the  officer 
of  the  Pallas,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ship,  with 
a  party  at  the  pumps,  finding  that  the  water  had 
reached  the  lower  deck,  reluctantly  abandoned  her. 
About  ten,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  wallowed 
heavily,  gave  a  roll,  and  settled  slowly  into  the  sea, 
bows  foremost. 

The  Serapis  suffered  much"  less  than  the  Richard, 
the  guns  of  the  latter  having  been  so  light,  and  so 
soon  silenced ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  ships  sepa- 
rated, than  her  main  mast  iiell,  bringing  down  with 
it  the  mizen-top  mast.  Though  jury  masts  were 
erected,  the  ship  drove  about,  nearly  helpless,  in  the 
North  Sea,  until  the  6th  of  October,  when  the 
remains  of  the  squadron,  with  the  two  prizes,  got 
into  the  Texel,  the  port  to  which  they  had  been 
ordered  to  repair. 

In  the  combat  between  the  Richaid  and  the 
Serapis,  an   unusual   number    of   lives   was    lost. 
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though  no  regular  authentic  report  appears  to  have 
been  given  by  either  side.  Captain  Pearson  states 
the  loss  of  the  Richard  at  about  three  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  a  total  that  would  have 
included  very  nearly  all  hands,  and  which  was 
certainly  a  great  exaggeration,  or,  at  least,  a  great 
mistake.  According  to  a  muster-roll  of  the  officers 
and  people  of  the  Richard,  excluding  the  marines, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  forty-two  men  were  killed, 
or  died  of  their  wounds  shortly  after  the  battle,  and 
forty-one  were  wounded.  This  would  make  a  total 
of  eighty-three ;  for  this  portion  of  the  crew,  which, 
on  the  roll,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  souls.  But  many  of  the  persons  named  on 
this  list  are  known  not  to  have  been  in  the  action  at 
all  J  such  as  neither  of  the  junior  lieutenants,  and 
some  thirty  men  that  were  with  them,  besides  those 
absent  in  prizes.  As  there  were  a  few  volunteers 
on  board,  however,  who  were  not  mustered,  if  we 
set  down  two  hundred  as  the  number  of  the  portion 
of  the  regular  crew  that  was  in  the  action,  we  r!iall 
probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  By  estimating 
the  soldiers  that  remained  on  board  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  observing  the  same  proportion  for 
their  casualties,  we  shall  get  forty-nine  as  the  result, 
which  will  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  as  the  entire  loss  of  the  Richard.  It  is  known, 
however,  that,  in  the  commencement  of  the  flction, 
the  soldiers,  or  marines,  suffered  out  of  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  general   report  having 
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made  the  gross  loss  of  the  Richard  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  fact. 

Captain  Pearson  reported  a  part  of  his  loss  at 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  were  many  killed  and  wounded 
whose  names  he  could  not  discover.  It  is  probable 
that  the  loss  of  the  two  ships,  in  men,  was  about 
equal,  and  that  nearly  or  quite  half  of  all  those  who 
were  engaged,  were  either  killed  or  woui.ded.  Com- 
modore Jones,  in  a  private  letter,  written  some  time 
after  the  occurrence,  gives  an  opinion,  however,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Richard  was  less  than  that  of  the 
Serapis.  That  two  vessels  of  so  much  force  should 
lie  lashed  together  more  than  two  hours,  making  use 
of  artillery,  musketry,  and  all  the  other  means  of 
annoyance  known  to  the  warfare  of  the  day,  and 
not  '?o  even  greater  injury  to  the  crews,  strikes  us 
with  astonishment ;  but  the  fact  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  combat,  tvhich,  by  driving 
most  of  the  English  under  cover  so  early  in  the 
battle,  and  by  driving  the  Americans  above  the  line 
of  fire  of  their  enemies,  in  a  measure  protected  each 
party  from  the  missiles  of  the  other.  As  it  was,  it 
proved  a  murderous  and  sanguinary  conflict,  though 
its  duration  would  probably  have  been  much  shorter, 
and  its  character  still  more  bloody,  but  for  these 
unusual  circumstanctc*. 

*  The  writer  has  given  the  particulars  of  tliis  celebrated  sea- 
fight  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  great  interest  that  has  always 
VOL.    I.  Q 
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been  attached  to  the  subject,  no  less  than  from  a  ucsiio  to  correct 
many  of  the  ])opular  errors  that  have  so  long  existed  in  connexion 
with  its  incidents.  In  framing  his  own  account,  he  has  followed 
what  to  him  have  appeared  to  be  the  best  authorities.  Scarcely 
any  two  of  the  eye-witnes8«-'s  agree  in  all  their  facts ;  but  by  dint 
of  exanirriation  the  writer  ha^  been  enabled  to  discover,  an  he 
believes,  where  the  weight  of  credible  testimony  and  probability 
lies,  and  has  used  it  accordingly.  Commodore  Dale,  a  witness 
every  way  entitled  to  respect,  so  far  as  his  position  enabled  him 
to  note  occurrences,  was  kind  enough  while  living  to  describe  to 
the  writer  the  manoeuvres  of  the  ships,  vihieh  it  is  hoped  have 
now  been  given  in  a  way  that  will  render  them  intelligible  to 
seamen.  There  are  but  two  leading  circumstances  of  this  sort 
that,  to  the  writer,  appear  doubtful.  The  Alliance  thrice  ap- 
proached, each  time  firing  into  both  the  combatants;  but  the 
accounts,  or  rather  testimony, — for  there  are  many  certificates 
given  by  the  officers  not  only  of  the  Richard,  but  of  the  Alliance 
herself,  Pallas,  &e., — is  so  obscure  and  confused,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  manner,  order,  and  exact  time  in  which 
these  attacks  were  made.  With  the  view  to  give  no  opinion  as 
to  the  precise  time  of  the  last  firing  of  the  Alliance,  the  writer 
has  condensed  the  account  of  all  her  proceedings  into  one,  though 
he  inchnes  to  think  that  the  second  attack  of  this  ship  may  have 
occurred  a  little  later  in  the  contest  than  would  appear  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  told  in  the  narrative.  The  word  mat/  is 
used  from  uncertainty,  most  of  the  testimony,  perhaps,  placing 
the  occurrence  in  the  order  oi  time  given  in  the  text.  Captain 
Pearson  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  in  his  official  report,  that  the 
Alliance  "  kept  sailing  round  us  the  whole  action,  and  raking  us 
"  fore  and  aft,"  &c.  This  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  formal 
certificates  of  nearly  every  officer  in  the  Richard,  by  persons  on 
board  the  Alliance,  by  spectators  in  boats,  as  well  as  by  officers 
of  the  other  vessels  near.  The  first  lieutenant  and  master  of  the 
Alliance  herself  admit  that  they  were  never  on  the  off  side  of  the 
Serapis  at  all,  and  of  course  their  ship  never  could  have  gone  round 
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her.  They  also  say  tliat  they  engaged  tlio  Scarhorough,  at  very 
long  shot,  for  a  short  time;  a  fact  that  'V.ptain  Piercy  of  the 
Scarborough  corroborates.  They  add,  moreover,  that  their  ship 
was  a  long  time  aloof  from  the  combat,  and  that  ^hc  only  fired 
three  broadsides,  or  parts  of  broadsides,  at  the  Richard  and 
Serapis.  From  the  testimony,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Alliance  did  materially  more  injury  to  the  Richard  than  to  the 
Serapis ;  though,  as  Captain  Pearson  could  not  have  known  this 
fact  at  the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  her  proximity  may 
have  influenced  that  officer  in  inducing  him  to  lower  his  flag. 

The  second  point  is  the  fact  whether  the  .Scarborough  raked 
the  Richard  before  she  was  herself  engaged  with  the  other  ships. 
The  wrter  is  of  opinion  that  she  did,  while  he  admits  that  the 
matter  is  involved  in  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Paul  Jones  in  Holland — Demand  of  the  English  Government — 
Jones  ordered  to  quit  Holland — He  puts  to  sea  in  the  Alliance 
— Investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Captain  Landais — Paul 
Jones  in  the  Ariel — Vote  of  thanks  to  him  by  Congress — The 
America,  74 — Ci;-ise  of  the  Deane  and  the  Boston — Action 
between  the  Providence  and  the  Diligent — The  Hazard  and 
Active — The  Protector  and  Duff— -Disastrous  expedition — Its 
effect  on  American  nautical  enterprises. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  Jones  in  Holland,  with  his 
prizes,  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  diplo- 
matic world.  The  English  demanded  that  the  pri- 
soners should  be  released,  and  that  Jones  himself 
should  be  given  up  as  a  pirate.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment, though  well  disposed  to  favour  the  Americans, 
was  not  prepared  for  war,  and  it  was  induced  to 
temporize.  A  long  correspondence  followed,  which 
terminated  in  one  of  those  political  expedients  that 
are  so  common,  and  in  which  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  avowing  the  truth  are  avoided  by  means  of 
a  mystification.  The  Serapis,  which  had  been  re- 
masted  and  equipped,  was  transferred  to  France,  as 
was  the  Scarborough,  while  Commodore  Jones  took 
command  of  the  Alliance,  Captain  Landais  having 
been  suspended,  and  was  ordered  to  quit  Holland. 
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It  would  seem  that  there  were  two  parties  in 
Holland— that  of  the  prince,  and  that  of  the  people. 
With  the  latter  the  American  cause  was  popular ; 
but  the  former  employed  an  admiral  at  the  Texel, 
who,  after  a  vexatious  course,  finally  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Alliance  to  put  to  sea  in  the  -face  of  a 
fleet  of  enemies,  which  was  anxiously  awaiting  her 
appearance.  The  Alliance  went  to  sea  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1779,  and  reached  the  roads  of  Groix 
again.,  in  safety,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1780. 
She  passed  down  the  Channel,  was  near  enough  to 
the  squadron  in  the  Downs  to  examine  its  force, 
was  several  times  chased,  and  made  a  short  cruise  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  after  having  touched  in  Spain. 
Captain  Conyngham,  who  had  been  captured  in  a 
privateer,  had  joined  the  Alliance,  and  went  round 
to  rOrient  in  the  ship. 

Although  it  will  be  anticipating  the  events  of 
another  year,  we  shall  finish  the  history  of  this 
vessel,  so  far  as  she  was  connected  with  the  officer 
who  first  commanded  her,  Captain  Landais.  This 
genileman  had  been  sent  for  to  Paris,  to  account  for 
his  conduct  to  the  American  minister,  and  subse- 
quently his  claim  to  command  the  Alliance  was 
referred  to  Mv.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  who  had  long  been  in  Europe  as  a  conspicuous 
agent  of  the  government.  The  decision  of  this  com- 
missioner restored  Captain  Landais  to  the  Alliance, 
on  the  ground  that  his  coniniand  having  been  given 
to  him  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  country,  a 
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vote  of  Congress,  he  could  not  legally  be  deprived 
of  it  by  any  subordinate  authority.  In  June,  Cap- 
tain Landuis  sailed  in  the  ship  for  America,  where 
she  was  given  to  an  officer  better  fitted  to  show  her 
excellent  qualities,*  and  who,  in  the  end,  succeeded 
in  redeeming  ^^r  character.  During  the  passage 
home.  Captain  Landais  was  deposed  from  the  com- 
mand, under  the  idea  that  he  was  insane,  and  soon 
after  he  was  discharged  from  the  navy.  It  is  thought 
that  the  absence  of  Commodore  Jones,  alone,  pre- 
vented his  receiving  severer  punishment. 

Commodore  Jones,  anxious  to  get  back  to  Ame- 
rica, took  command  of  the  Ariel,  20,  a  little  ship 
that  the  King  of  France  lent  to  his  allies,  to  aid  in 
transporting  military  supplies ;  and,  in  this  vessel, 
with  a  portion  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Richard,  he  sailed  from  under  Groix 
on  the  7th  of  September.  The  Ariel  encountered  a 
severe  gale,  when  a  day  or  two  out,  in  which  she 
came  near  being  lost.  The  ship  was  so  pressed  upon 
b\  the  wind  that  her  lower-yard-arms  frequently 
dipped,  and  though  an  anchor  w^"^^  let  go,  she  refused 
to  tend  to  it.  In  order  to  keep  hei  from  foundering, 
the  fore-mast  •'tts  cut  away,  and  the  heel  of  the 
main-mast  ha\  ins:  worked  out  of  the  step,  that  spar 
followed,  bringing  down  with  it  the  mizen-mast. 

Returning  to  I'Orient  to  refit,  the  Ariel  sailed  a 
second  time  for  America,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber. During  the  passage,  she  fell  in  with  an  enemy 
of  about  her  own  size,  in  the  night,  and  after  much 
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cuiiveibution,  a  short  conibut  lollowetl,  when  Uui 
Englislt  ^^ip  intimated  'hat  she  liad  struck;  but 
taking  adv  itagc  of  her  position,  siie  made  sail  and 
Ci.caped.  8ome  unaccounUble  mistake  was  made 
by,  or  an  extraordinary  hallucination  appears  to 
have  come  over,  Commodore  Jones,  in  reference  to 
this  affair,  for,  in  his,  jour.  1,  he  speaks  of  his  enemy 
as  having  been  an  English  twenty -gun  ship  called 
the  Triumph,  and  *he  result  as  a  victory.  The 
Vriumph,  if  such  was  truly  the  name  of  the  English 
ship,  was  probably  a  letter  of  marque,  unable  to 
resist  a  vessel  of  war  of  any  force,  and,  though  not 
free  from  the  imputation  of  treachery,  she  escaped 
by  out-rnanocuvring  the  Ariel*.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1781,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years,  Paul  Jones  reached  Philadelphia  in  safetyf. 
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*  Private  cominimicatiun  of  tho  lute  Coinmodoro  Dale  to  the 
writer. 

t  John  Paul  was  born  on  the  >,  .h  of  July,  17-17,  at  Arbigland, 
on  the  Frith  of  Solway,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  His  father 
was  the  gardener  of  Mr.  Craik,  a  gentleman  of  that  vicinity.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  the  boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  ship-master  in 
the  Virginia  trade,  and  ho  n  ade  his  appearance  in  America  in 
consequence,  when  in  his  thirteenth  year.  An  elder  brother  had 
married  and  settled  in  Virginia,  and  from  this  time  young  Paul 
appears  to  have  had  views  of  the  same  sort.  The  failure  of  his 
master  induced  him  to  give  up  the  indentures  of  tho  apprentice, 
and  we  soon  find  the  latter  on  joard  a  slaver.  The  master  and 
mate  of  the  vessel  he  wsis  in  'lying,  Paul  took  charge  of  her,  and 
brought  her  into  port ;  and  from  that  time  he  appears  to  have 
sailed  iu  command.     About  the  year  1770,  he  caused  a  man 
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Before  we  return  to  the  Americj!''  seas,  aiicl  to 
the  ni.»re  reguhir  incidents  of  the  y  •)  i779,  we  will 
add  that,  after  an  inquiry  into  tiie  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain JoncN,  as  it  was  connected  w  ith  all  his  proceed- 


mnn  named  Mungo  Maxwell  to  bo  flogged  for  misconduct,  and 
the  culprit  made  a  complaint  of  ill-trcatment,  menacing  a  prosccu- 
tiun.  The  complaint  was  rejected  by  the  local  authorities  (West 
Indies)  as  frivulous  ;  but,  not  long  after,  Maxwell  went  to  sea  in 
another  ship,  and  died  rather  suddenly.  When  tlie  fact  became 
known,  the  cnemicy  of  Paul  circulated  a  report  that  the  death  of 
this  man  was  owing  to  the  ill-trcatment  he  had  received  when 
punished  by  his  former  commander.  Although  this  rumour  was 
completely  disproved  in  the  end,  it  raised  a  prejudice  against  the 
young  seaman,  and,  at  a  later  day,  when  he  became  conspicuous, 
it  was  used  against  him,  for  political  effect,  by  those  who  ought 
to  Invo  been  superior  to  injustice  of  so  low  a  character. 

Mr,  i'aul  was  soured  at  this  ill-treatment,  and,  in  a  manner, 
ab;i.n(lon<}d  his  native  country.  In  1773,  his  brother  died,  and 
he  wcvit  to  Virginia  to  settle,  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the 
seas.  Here,  for  some  reason  that  is  unknown,  he  added  the 
name  of  Jones  to  his  two  others.  The  hostilities  of  1775,  how- 
ever, brought  him  forward  again,  and  he  was  the  senior  lieutenant 
over  commissioned  regularly,  in  the  service  of  Congress.  As  this 
was  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  relative  rank  was 
not  established;  but  in  October  177^,  his  name  appears  on  the 
list  as  the  eighteenth  captain. 

His  first  cniise  was  in  the  Alfred,  24,  Captain  Saltonstall,  the 
ship  that  bore  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  and  his 
first  engagement  was  that  with  the  Glasgow.  From  the  Alfred, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  sloop  Providence,  1 2,  as  her  captain. 
He  then  commanded  the  Alfred,  24.  In  1 777,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Ranger,  18,  a  crank,  clumsy  ship,  with  a  gun-deck,  but  no 
armament  above,  and  u  dull  sailer.     In  1 778,  after  the  cruise  in 
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liigH  In  Kiiropc,  CoiigrP88  j?avf  him  a  vote  of  thanks, 
und,  hy  u  formal  resolution,  bestowed  on  him  the 
command  of  the  America,  74,  tho  only  one  of  the 
•Ix  ships  of  that  class  that   vas  ever  laid  down  under 


the  Iriah  Channel,  in  wl  ^k  the  Drake,  ho  gave  up  the 

command  of  tho  Ranger,  Stained  that  of  the  squad- 

ron, under  tho  celebrated  c  lis  subsoquont  movements, 

until  tho  ]>cacc,  are  to  bo  traciMi  m  lao  text. 

In  17H3,  Captain  Junes  was  launched  in  the  America,  74,  and 
tho  lamo  day  delivered  her  up  to  tho  Chevalier  i\v  Martigne,  tho 
lato  commander  of  the  Magnifiquo,  the  ship  she  was  now  to 
replace.  After  this  he  made  a  cruise  in  the  French  fleet,  as  a 
voluntoor,  in  which  situation  he  was  found  by  tho  peace.  In 
November  17B3,he  sailed  for  France,  with  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate for  tho  recovery  of  prize-money  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
In  17^17)  ho  returned  to  America  on  business,  but  was  back  again 
in  Europo  in  the  course  of  the  same  season.  Ho  now  went  to 
tho  north  on  business  connected  with  his  prizes.  About  this 
timo  ho  received  some  proposals  to  enter  the  Russian  navy,  and 
in  the  spring  of  17B8,  ho  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
accordingly.  Shortly  after,  he  was  placed  in  an  important  com- 
mand against  the  Turks,  in  which  situation  he  is  said  to  have 
reutlorod  material  services.  But  personal  hostility  drove  him 
from  Russia  in  17B9.  He  returned  to  Paris,  retaining  his  rank, 
and  pensioned.  From  this  timo  he  remained  in  France  and  tho 
adjacent  countries  of  Europe  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Paris,  on  tho  lOtli  of  July,  1702.  A  commission  appointing 
him  the  ugcnt  of  tho  American  government  to  treat  with  Algien*, 
arrived  after  he  was  dead. 

That  Paul  Jones  was  a  remarkable  man,  cannot  justly  be 
(piestioned.  He  had  a  respectable  English  education,  an  I,  after 
\\\n  aniliition  l:a<l  been  awakened  hy  success,  he  appears  to  have 
paid  attuutiuu  tu  the  intellectual  parts  of  lib  profcbiiiuu.     In  his 
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the  law  of  1776.  In  order  to  dispose  of  Uiis  branch 
of  the  subject  at  once,  it  may  be  well  to  say  here, 
that  the  America  never  got  to  sea  under  the  national 
colours.  Congress  presenting  the  ship  to  their  ally, 


enterpriiM  Are  to  bo  dlBooTered  much  of  that  boldneM  of  coacepr 
tion  that  marka  a  gnat  naval  captain,  though  his  most  colebrated 
battb  is  probably  the  one  in  which  he  evinced  no  other  very  high 
quality  than  that  of  an  invincible  resolution  to  conquer.  Most  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  however,  may  be 
very  fairly  attributed  to  the  insubordination  of  his  captains,  and 
to  the  bad  equipment  of  his  own  vessel.  The  expedient  of  run- 
ning the  Sempis  aboard  was  one  like  himself,  and  it  was  the  only 
chance  for  victory  that  was  left. 

Paul  Jones  was  a  man  rather  under  than  above  the  middle 
sixe,  and  his  countenance  has  been  described  as  possessing  much 
of  that  sedateness  that  marks  deep  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  eminence  arose  from  the  force  of  hia  convioticiis,  rather 
than  from  his  power  of  combining,  though  his  reasoning  faculties 
were  respectable.  His  associations  in  Paris  appear  to  have 
awakened  a  taste  which,  whenever  it  comes  late  in  life,  is  almost 
certain  to  come  attended  with  exaggeration.  Personally,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  vain :  a  very  excusable  foible  in  one  of  his 
education  and  previous  habits,  that  was  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
flattery  and  seductions  of  Parisian  society.  He  never  married, 
though  he  was  not  averse  to  the  sex,  as  appears  from  his  letters, 
poetic  effusions,  and  gallantries.  An  affectation  of  a  literary 
taste,  that  expended  itself  principally  in  homage  to  those  he 
admired,  formed,  indeed,  one  of  his  principal  weaknesses. 

In  battle,  Paul  Jones  was  brave;  in  enterprise,  hardy  and 
original ;  in  victory,  mild  and  generous ;  in  motives,  much  dis- 
posed to  disinterestedness,  though  ambitious  of  renown  and 
covetous  of  distinction  ;  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  liberal ;  in  his 
affections,  natural  and  sincere;   and  in  his  temper,  except  in 
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Louis  XVI.,  to  replace  the  Magniiique,  74,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  port  of  Boston.  This  friendly 
oflfering  was  made  by  resolution,  September  the  3rd, 
1782,  and,  as  it  was  now  near  the  end  of  the  war, 
Paul  Jones  never  got  to  sea  again  in  the  service.  In 
consequence  of  the  America's  having  been  presented 
to  France,  while  still  on  the  stocks,  the  United  States 
properly  possessed  no  two-decked  ship  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

To  return  to  the  more  regular  order  of  events. 

During  the  summer  of  1779,  the  Deane,  32,  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Nicholson  ;  and  the  Boston,  24,  Captain 
Tucker,  made  a  cruise  in  company.  In  August  of 
that  year,  these  two  ships  took  many  prizes,  though 
no  action  of  moment  occurred.  Among  others  were 
the  Sandwich  (a  packet),  16 ;  two  privateers,  with 
the  Glencairn,  20;  and  the  Thorn,  18.  The  two 
last  vessels  were  letters  of  marque. 
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those  cases  which  assailed  his  reputation,  just  and  forgiving.  He 
wanted  the  quiet  self-respect  of  a  man  capable  of  meeting  acts  of 
injustice  with  composure  and  dignity ;  and  his  complaints  of  ill- 
treatment  and  neglect,  for  which  there  was  sufficient  foundation, 
probably  lost  him  favour  both  in  France  and  America.  Had  cir- 
cumstances put  him  in  a  situation  of  high  command,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  left  a  name  unsurpassed  by  ^hat  of  any 
naval  captain,  or  have  perished  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it. 

From  the  American  government,  Paul  Jones  received  many 
proofis  of  commendation.  Louis  XVI.  created  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Merit,  and  Catherine  of  Russia  conferred  on  him 
the  ribbon  of  St.  Anne.  He  also  received  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, with  a  pension  from  Denmark. 
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In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Providence,  12, 
Captain  Hacker,  took  a  vessel  of  equal  force,  called 
the  Diligent,  after  a  sharp  action.  The  particulars 
of  this  engagement  are  lost,  though  they  are  known 
to  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the  American 
officer.  The  Diligent  appears  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  service. 

A  bloody  action,  also  occurred,  about  the  same 
time,  between  the  Massachusetts  state  cruiser  Hazard, 
14,  Captain  John  Foster  Williams,  and  the  Active, 
18,  a  vessel  that  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
king.  The  combat  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  was 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Hazard.  The  Active  is 
said  to  have  had  thirty-three  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Hazard  eight.  Shortly  after  this  handsome 
affair.  Captain  y^illiams  was  appointed  to  the  ship 
Protector,  20,  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  in 
June  he  had  a  severe  action  with  one  of  those  heavy 
letters  of  marque,  it  was  much  the  custom  to  send 
to  sea  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writir  ilJed 
the  Duff",  a  ship  said  to  have  been  quite  o^jal  in 
force  to  the  Protector.  After  a  sharp  contest  of 
more  than  an  hour,  the  Duff*  blew  up.  The  Protec- 
tor succeeded  in  saving  fifty-five  o^  her  crew,  having 
had  six  of  her  own  people  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  battle.  Taking  and  manning  many  prizes,  the 
Protector  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture,  by 
falling  in  with  the  enemy's  frigate  Thames,  32,  from 
which  ship,  however,  she  escaped,  after  a  sharp 
running  fight,  in  which  the  Thames   was  much 
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crippled  aloft.  On  returning  to  port,  Captain  Wil- 
liams, who  bore  a  high  reputation  as  an  officer  and 
a  seaman,  was  immediately  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion that  it  is  our  duty  to  record  next,  and  which 
proved  to  be  much  the  most  disastrous  affair  in 
which  American  seamen  were  ever  engaged. 

The  enemy  having  established  a  post  on  the  Pe- 
nobscott,  and  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  determined  to  drive  them  from  its 
territory,  without  calling  upon  Congress  for  assist- 
ance. As  the  country  was  then  nearly  a  wilderness, 
it  is  probable  a  feeling  of  pride  induced  this  step,  it 
being  worthy  of  remark,  that,  after  General  Gage 
was  expelled  from  Boston,  the  enemy  had,  in  no 
instance,  attempted  to  maintain  any  other  post  than 
this,  which  lay  on  a  remote  and  uninhabited  frontier, 
within  the  territories  of  New  England.  For  this 
purpose,  Massachusetts  made  a  draft  of  1500  of  her 
own  militia,  and  got  an  order  for  the  United  States 
ship,  Warren,  32,  Captain  Saltonstall,  the  Diligent, 
14,  Captain  Brown,  and  the  Providence,  12,  Captain 
Hacker,  to  join  the  expedition,  these  being  the  only 
regular  cruisers  employed  on  the  occasion.  Three 
vessels  belonging  to  Massachusetts  were  also  put 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Saltonstall,  and  a  force 
consisting  of  thirteen  privateers  was  added.  In 
addition,  there  were  many  transports  and  store- 
vessels.    General  Lovel  commanded  the  brigade. 

This  armament  made  its  appearance  off  the  Penob- 
scott  on  the  25th  of  July.    While  the  militia  were 
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making  their  descent,  the  Warren,  and  another  vefsel 
of  gome  force,  engaged  the  enemy'n  works.  The  can- 
nonading was  severe,  and  the  Warren  is  said  to  have 
had  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded,  in  tlie  action 
with  the  batteries,  and  in  landing  the  troops.  The 
latter  duty,  however,  was  successfully  performed  by 
General  Lovel,  with  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred  men, 
including  all  arms.  Finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
the  place  with  his  present  for^c,  the  commanding 
officer  now  sent  for  reinforcements.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  while  waiting  for  a  return  of  the  mes- 
senger, information  was  received  from  the  Tyranni- 
cide, the  look-out  vessel,  that  Sir  George  Collier,  in 
the  Rainbow,  64,  accompanied  by  four  other  vessels 
of  war,  was  entering  the  bay.  The  troops  imme- 
diately re-embarked,  and  a  general,  hurried,  and  con- 
fused flight  ensued.  The  Biitish  squadron,  consisting 
of  five  vessels  of  war,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  pursuit 
up  the  river  was  commenced,  and  continued  for  a 
long  distance.  The  enemy  soon  got  near  enough  to 
use  their  chase  guns,  and  the  fire  was  returned  by 
the  Americans.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  of 
Captain  Saltonstall,  to  reach  the  shallow  waters 
before  he  was  overtaken,  but,  finding  this  impracti- 
cable, he  run  his  ship  ashore,  and  set  her  on  fire. 
Others  followed  this  example,  and  most  of  the 
vessels  were  destroyed,  though  three  or  four  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Captain  Saltonstall  was  much,  and  in  some  res- 
pects, perhaps,  justly   censured,  for   this  disaster, 
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though  it  is  to  he  (e&reii  that  it  arose  more  from  that 
habit  of  publicity,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  countries 
much  influenced  by  popular  feeling,  than  from  any 
other  cause.     Had  a  due  regard  been  paid  to  secrecy, 
time  might  have  been  gained  to  effect  the  object,  in 
that  remote  region,  before  a  sufficient  force  could 
have  been  collected  to  go  against  the  assailants.     In 
a  military  sense,  the  principal  faults  appear  to  have 
l)een  a  miscalculation  of  means,  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  a  neglect  to  raise  such  batteries,  as  might 
have  protected  the  shipping  against  the  heavy  vessels 
of  the  enemy.    It  could  not  surely  have  been  thought 
that  privateers,  armed  with  light  guns,  could  resist 
two-deckers  ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  English  had  a 
fleet  of  such  vessels  on  the  coast   was   generally 
known.     The  Warren,  the  largest  vessel  among  the 
Americans,   was  a  common   frigate  of    thirty-two 
guns,  and    had   a    main-deck    battery  of   twelve- 
pounders.     Whatever  mi^t  have  been  attempted 
by  a  regular  force,  was  put  out  of  the  question  by 
the  insubordination  of  the  privateers-men,  each  ves- 
sel seeking  her  own  safety,  as  her  captain  saw  best. 

The  troops  and  seamen  that  landed,  found  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  a  wilderness,  and  taking  dif- 
ferent directions,  their  sufferings,  before  they  reached 
the  settlements,  were  of  the  severest  kind.  It  is  a 
fact,  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  on  this  occasion, 
the  Warren  being  short  of  men  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition,  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
obtain  them  by  enlistment,  in  consequence  of  the 
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sudden  demand  for  seamen,  Captain  Sal  ton  stall  n.^de 
up  the  deficiency  by  impressment.  ' 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  expedition  inflicted 
a  severe  blow  on  American  nautical  enterprises. 
Many  privateers  and  «tate  vessels,  that  had  been 
successful  against  the  enemy's  commerce,  were  either 
captured  or  destroyed.  Among  the  vessels  blown 
up,  was  the  Providence,  12,  one  of  the  first  cruisers 
ever  sent  to  sea  by  the  United  States,  and  whicl)  had 
become  noted  for  exploits  greatly  exceeding  her 
force.  As  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  we  find 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  little  cruiser  was  both 
sloop-rigged  and  brig-rigged,  in  the  course  of  her; 
service.  She  had  been  a  privateer  out  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  was 
bought  of  her  original  commander.  Captain  Whip- 
ple*, who  was  himself  admitted  into  the  service, 
as  the  first  commander  of  the  Columbus,  20,  and 
who  subsequently  wasi^  numbered  as  the  twelfth 
captain,  on  the  regulated  list  of  1776. 

*  This  officer  is  supposed  to  have  commanded  at  the  burning 
of  the  Gaspe  in  1772. 
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-  At  Die  commencement  of  the  year  1780,  the 
French  fleet  under  Compte  d'Estaing  retired  to  the 
West  Indies,  leaving  the  entire  American  coast,  for 
a  time,  at  the  command  of  the  British.  Sir  Her  ry 
Clinton  profited  by  the  opportunity,  to  sail  with  a 
strong  force,  in  ships  and  troops,  against  Charleston, 
which  town  he  reduced  after  a  short  but  vigorous 
siege.  Several  American  ships  of  war  were  in  the 
harbour  at  the  time,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Whipple,  and  finding  escape  impossible,  this  officer 
carried  his  squadron  into  the  Cooper,  su)  k  several 
vessels  at  its  mouth,  and  landed  all  the  guns  and 
crews,  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  those  of  one  ship.  The  Providence,  28, 
Captain  Whipple;  tiie  Queen  of  France,  28*,  Cap- 
tain liathburne  ;  the  Boston,  24,  Cnptain  Tucker ; 
Ranger,  18,  Captain  Simpson ;  and  several  smaller 
vessels,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  English  government,  by  this  time,  found  the 
system  of  privateering  so  destructive  to  their  navi- 
gation, that  it  had  come  to  the  determination  of  re- 
fusing to  exchange  any  more  of  the  seamen  that 
fell  into  their  power.  By  acting  on  this  policy, 
they  collected  a  large  body  of  prisoners,  sending 
them  to  England  in  their  return  ships,  and  sensibly 
affected  the^  nautical  enterprises  of  the  Americans, 
who,  of  course,  had  but  a  limited  number  of  officers 
and  men  fit  to  act  on  the  ocean. 

By  the  fall  of  Charleston,  too,  the  force  of  the 
regular  American  marine,  small  as  it  had  always 
been,  was  still  more  reduced.  Of  the  frigates,  the 
Alliance,  32 ;  the  Hague  (late  Deane),  32 ;  Confe- 
deracy, 32;  Trumbull,  28;  and  a  ship  or  two  bought 
or  borrowed  in  Europe,  appear  to  be  all  that  were 
left,  while  the  smaller  cruisers,  like  the  pitcher  that 
is  broken  by  going  too  often  to  the  well,  had  not 
fared  much  better. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  losses,  the  advanced 
state  of  the  war,  and  the  French  alliance,  which  had 
brought  the  fleets  of  France  upon  the  American 


*  This  ship  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  frigate  built  at 
Nantos,  by  the  American  commissioners  in  France. 
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roast.  Congress  appears  to  have  tlioiiglit  any  grtmt 
rllortH  for  increasing  the  marine  unnecessary  at  the 
moment.  The  privateers  and  state  cruisters  were  out, 
and  active  as  usual,  though  much  reduced  in  num- 
JM^rs,  and  consequently  in  general  efficiency.  In 
contrast  to  these  diminished  ed'orts  we  find  the 
British  Parliament  authorising  the  miidstry  to  keep 
no  less  than  85,000  men  employed  in  the  Kiiglish 
navy,  including  the  marines. 

The  first  action  of  moment  that  occurred  this 
year  between  any  United  States*  vessel  and  the 
enemy,  notwithstanding,  has  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  most  hotly  and  obstinately  con- 
tested combats  of  the  war.  June  2nd,  1780,  the 
Trumbull,  28,  then  under  the  command  of  Capluin 
James  Nicholson,  the  senior  officer  of  the  navv, 
while  cruising  in  lat.  35°  64',  long.  00"  W.,  made  a 
strange  sail  to  windward  from  the  mast-heads.  I'iie 
Trumbull  immediately  furled  all  her  canvass,  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  the  stranger  down  upon  her  before 
she  should  be  seen.  At  eleven,  the  straitger  was 
made  out  to  be  a  large  ship,  steering  for  the  Trum- 
buirs  quarter ;  but  soon  hauling  more  astern,  sail 
was  got  on  the  American  ship  to  close.  After  some 
manceuvring,  in  order  to  try  the  rate  of  sailing,  and 
to  get  a  view  of  the  stranger's  broadside,  the  Trum- 
bull took  in  her  light  sails,  and  hauled  up  her  courses, 
the  chase  all  this  time  betraying  no  desire  to  avoid 
an  action,  but  standing  directly  for  her  adversary. 
When  near  enough,  the  Trumbull  filled,  and  out- 
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sailing  the  stranger,  she  easily  fetched  to  windward 
of  her.  The  chase  now  fired  three  guns,  showed 
English  colours,  and  edged  away,  under  short  sail, 
evidently  with  un  intention  to  pursue  her  course. 

Captain  Nicholson  harangued  his  men,  and  then 
made  sail  to  bring  his  ship  up  with  the  enemy. 
When  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  the  English 
ship  fired  a  broadside,  and  the  action  began  in  gooil 
earnest.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  vessels  lay 
nearly  abeam  of  each  other,  giving  and  receiving 
broadsides  without  intermission.  At  no  time  were 
they  a  hundred  yards  asunder,  and  more  than  once 
the  yards  nearly  interlocked.  Twice  was  the  Trum- 
bull set  on  fire  by  the  wads  of  her  enemy,  and  once 
the  enemy  suffered  in  the  same  way.  At  last  the 
fire  of  the  Englishman  slackened  sensibly,  until  it 
nearly  ceased. 

Captain  Nicholson  now  felt  satisfied  that  he 
should  make  a  prize  of  his  antagonist,  and  was 
encouraging  his  people  with  that  hope,  when  a 
report  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  main-mast  was 
tottering,  and  that  if  it  went  while  near  the  enemy, 
his  ship  would  probably  be  the  sacrifice.  Anxious 
to  secure  the  spar,  sail  was  made,  and  the  Trumbull 
shot  ahead  again,  her  superiority  of  sailing  being 
very  decided.  She  was  soon  clear  of  her  adversary, 
who  made  no  effort  to  molest  her.  The  vessels, 
however,  were  scarcely  musket-shot  apart,  when  the 
main  and  mizen  top-masts  of  the  Trumbull  went 
over  the  side,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  secure 
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them,  spar  after  spar  came  down,  until  nothing  was 
left  but  the  fore-mast.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  enemy,  who  had  manifested  no  desire  to  profit 
by  her  advantage,  went  oH*  on  her  proper  course. 
Before  she  was  out  of  sight,  her  main-to|)>ma8t 
was  also  seen  to  fall. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  ship  en- 
gaged by  the  Trumbull  was  a  letter  of  marque 
called  the  Watt,  Captain  Coulthard,  a  vessel  of  size, 
that  had  been  expressly  fitted  to  fight  her  way. 
Her  force  is  not  mentioned  in  the  English  accounts, 
but  her  commander,  in  his  narrative  of  the  affair,  in 
which  he  claims  the  victory,  admits  his  loss  to  have 
been  02  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Nichol- 
son estimates  her  force  at  34  or  36  guns,  mostly  twelve- 
pounders;  and  he  states  that  of  the  Trumbull  to 
have  been  24  twelve-pounders  and  6  sixes,  with  100 
souls  on  board  when  the  action  commenced.  The 
Trumbull  lost  30,  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  the 
former  of  whom  were  two  of  her  lieutenants. 

In  the  way  of  a  regular  cannonade,  this  combat 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  severest  that 
was  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  Watt  in  every 
thing  but  sailing,  she  having  been  essentially  the 
largest  and  strongest  ship,  besides  carrying  more 
guns  and  men  than  her  opponent.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  seamen,  that  has  been  so 
often  mentioned,  the  Trumbull's  crew  was  composed 
in  a  great  degree  of  raw  hands,  and  Captain  Nicholson 
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States  particularly  that  many  of  his  people  were 
suffering  under  sea-sickness  when  they  went  to  their 
guns. 

This  action  was  not  followed  by  another  of  any 
importance,  in  which  a  government  cruiser  was  con- 
cerned, until  the  month  of  October,  when  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  16,  Captain  Young,  fell 
in  with  and  captured  a  ship  and  two  brigs,  the  former 
of  which,  and  one  of  the  latter,  were  well  armed. 
The  conflict  with  the  ship,  which  was  called  the 
Charming  Molly,  was  conducted  with  a  spirit  and 
promptitude  that  are  deserving  of  mention.  Run- 
ning alongside.  Captain  Young  delivered  his  fire, 
and  threw  fifty  men  on  the  enemy's  decks,  when  a 
fierce  but  short  struggle  ensued,  that  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  ship.  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Barney,  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  service, 
led  the  boarders  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  crew  that 
he  overcame  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  double  in 
numbers  to  his  own  party. 

After  making  these  and  one  other  capture,  the 
Saratoga  made  sail  for  the  capes  of  the  Delaware, 
with  the  intention  of  convoying  her  prizes  into  port. 
The  following  day.  however,  the  convoy  was  chased 
by  the  Intrepid,  74,  Captain  Molloy,  which  ship 
retook  all  the  prizes,  but  was  unable  to  get  the 
Saratoga  under  her  guns.  It  is  said,  and  we  find  no 
evidence  to  contradict  it,  that  the  Saratoga  never 
returned  to  port,  the  vessel  foundering,  and  her  crew 
perishing  at  sca^  unheard  of. 
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The  brevity  of  the  regular  naval  annals  of  the 
three  last  years  of  the  war,  comi)els  us  to  compress 
their  incidents  into  a  single  chapter,  as  it  is  our  aim, 
except  in  extraordinary  instances,  not  to  blend  the 
exploits  of  the  private  armed  ships  with  those  of  the 
public  cruisers. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  Captain  Landais 
was  dismissed  from  the  service  soon  after  his  return 
home,  when  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  32,  was 
given  to  Captain  John  Barry,  the  officer  who  had 
made  so  gallant  a  resistance  in  the  Raleigh,  not  long 
previously.  In  February  1781,  Captain  Barry 
sailed  from  Boston  for  France,  in  command  of  this 
favourite  ship,  with  Colonel  Laurens  on  board,  whicix 
well  known  and  much  regretted  young  officer  was 
charged  with  an  important  mission  to  the  Frencli 
court.  On  the  outward  passage  the  Alliance  cap- 
tured a  small  privateer,  called  the  Alert,  but  no  event 
of  any  moment  occurred.  After  landing  Mr. 
Laurens,  the  frigate  sailed  from  I'Orient  on  a  cruise, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  40,  in  company, 
bound  to  America  with  stores.  Three  days  after- 
wards, or  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1781,  they  fell  in 
with  and  captured  two  Guernsey  privateers,  one  of 
which,  the  Mars,  is  said  to  have  been  a  heavy 
vessel,  of  26  guns  and  112  men,  and  the  other, 
the  Minerva,  to  have  had  an  armament  of  10  guns, 
and  a  crew  of  55  souls.  Neither  of  these  cruisers 
appears  to  have  made  any  resistance. 

After  this  success,  the  Alliance  parted  company 
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with  her  consort  and  the  prizes,  and  continued  to 
cruize  until  the  28th  of  May,  when  she  made  two 
sail,  that  were  standing  directly  for  her.  It  was  late 
in  the  day,  and  the  strangers,  when  near  enough  to 
remain  in  sight  during  the  darkness,  hauled  up^on 
the  same  course  with  the  Alliance,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  defer  the  action  until  morning.  At  day-light 
on  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  nearly  a  dead  calm,  and 
when  the  mist  cleared  away,  the  two  strangers 
were  seen  at  no  great  distance,  with  English  colours 
flying.  They  were  now  distinctly  made  out  to  be  a 
sloop  of  war  that  mted  16  ^uns,  and  a  brig  of  14. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  there  being  no 
wind,  the  two  light  cruisers  of  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  sweep  up,  and  to  select  their  positions, 
while  the  Alliance  lay  almost  a  log  on  the  water, 
without  steerage  way.  Owing  to  these  circumstances, 
it  was  noon  before  the  vessels  were  near  enough  to 
hail,  when  the  action  commenced.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  Alliance  fought  to  great  disadvantage,  the 
enemy  having  got  on  her  quarters,  where  only  a  few  of 
the  aftermost  guns  would  bear  on  them.  The  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  English  vessels  in  consequence 
of  the  calm,  at  one  time,  indeed,  gave  their  peophj  the 
greatest  hopes  of  success,  for  they  had  the  fight  prin- 
cipall;'  to  themselves.  While  things  were  in  this 
unfortunate  state,  Captain  Barry  received  a  grape- 
shot  through  his  'boulder,  and  was  carried  below. 
This  additional  and  disheartening  calamity  added  to 
the  disadvantages  of  the  Americans,  who  were  suf- 
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fering under  litt  close  fire  of  two  spiriteil  and  perse- 
vering antagonists.  Indeed,  so  confident  of  success 
did  the  enemy  now  appear  to  be,  that  when  the 
ensign  of  the  Alliance  was  shot  away,  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  necessary  slackness  of  her  fire, 
induced  their  people  to  quit  their  guns,  and  to  give 
three  cheers  for  victory.  This  occurred  at  a  moment 
when  a  light  breeze  struck  the  Alliance's  sails,  and 
she  came  fairly  under  steerage  way.  A  single  broad- 
side from  a  manageable  ship  changed  the  entire  state 
of  the  combat,  and  sent  the  enemy  to  their  guns 
again,  with  the  conviction  that  their  work  yet 
remained  to  be  done.  After  a  manly  resistance,  both 
the  English  vessels,  in  the  end,  were  compelled  to 
haul  down  their  colours. 

The  prizes  proved  to  be  the  Atalanta,  1 6,  Captain 
Edwards,  with  a  crew  of  130  men,  and  theTrepassy, 
14,  Captain  Smith,  with  a  crew  of  80  men.  Both 
vessels  were  much  cut  up,  and  they  sustained  a 
joint  loss  of  41  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Nor 
did  the  Alliance  escape  with  impunity,  having 
had  11  killed,  and  21  wounded,  principally  by  the 
fire  of  her  enemies,  while  they  lay  on  her  quarters 
and  across  her  stern.  Captain  Barry  made  a  cartel 
of  the  Trepassy,  and  sent  her  into  an  English  port 
with  the  prisoners,  but  the  Atalanta  was  retaken  by 
the  enemy's  squadron  that  was  cruising  off  Boston, 
while  attempting  to  enter  that  harbour. 

Fortune  now  became  capricious,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled  to   present  the    other   side   of  the  picture. 
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Among  the  ships  built  late  in  the  war,  was  the  Con- 
federacy, 32.  This  vessel  had  been  launched  in 
1778,  at  or  near  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
command  of  her  was  given  to  Captain  Seth  Hard- 
ing, the  officer  who  commanded  the  Defence,  14,  in 
the  action  in  Nantasket  Roads,  with  the  two  tran- 
sports captured  in  1776.  Captain  Harding  had  been 
commssioned  in  the  navy,  in  which  his  first  com- 
mand appears  to  have  been  this  ship.  The  Con- 
federacy sailed  for  Europe  in  1779,  with  Mr.  Jay, 
the  minister  to  Spain,  on  board,  and  was  suddenly 
dismasted,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Bermuda. 
Spar  followed  spar,  in  this  calamity,  until  the  ship 
lay  a  log  on  the  water,  with  even  her  bowsprit  gone 
This  misfortune  must  probably  be  attributed,  like 
so  many  similar,  that  have  succeeded  it,  to  the 
rigging's  having  slackened,  after  having  been  set  up 
in  cold  weather  at  home,  when  the  ship  got  into  a 
warm  latitude. 

After  several  anxious  weeks,  the  Confederacy  got 
into  Martinique,  where  Mr.  Jay  obtained  a  passage 
in  the  French  frigate  I'Aurore,  and  the  American 
vessel  remained  to  refit.  From  that  time  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Confederacy 
was  employed,  like  most  of  the  large  vessels  of  the 
service,  in  that  stage  of  the  war,  in  keeping  open  the 
communications  between  the  country  and  the  dif- 
ferent ports  where  supplies  were  obtained,  and  in 
transporting  stores.  Early  in  1781,  she  went  to 
Cape  Fnm^^ois,  and  on  the  22iid  of  June,  while  on 
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her  rctum,  wilh  clothing  and  uthor  sup|)Iit>9  on  h(»aitl, 
an<l  witli  a  convoy  in  charge,  she  was  chased  by  a 
large  ship,  which  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  of 
her.  Captain  Harding  had  gone  to  quarters,  anrl 
was  about  to  open  his  fire,  wlien  the  enemy  ran  out 
a  lower  tier  of  guns,  and,  a  frigate  being  in  company 
a  short  distance  astern,  he  struck.  Several  of  the 
convoy  were  also  tttken. 

The  British  stated  the  armament  of  the  Confe- 
deracy to  have  been,  when  taken,  28  twelves,  and 
8  sixes,  or  36  guns.  Quitting  this  unlucky  vessel, 
we  shall  now  return  to  the  only  other  frigate  that  was 
built  in  Connecticut,  during  the  war. 

Captain  Nicholson  continued  in  command  of  the 
Trumbull,  after  his  severe  conflict  with  the  Watt, 
and  we  find  him  at  sea  again  in  that  ship,  in  the 
summer  of  1781.  She  left  the  Delaware  on  the 
8th  of  August,  with  a  crew  short  of  200  men,  of 
which  near  fifty  were  of  the  questionable  materials 
to  be  found  among  the  prisoners  of  war.  She  had 
a  convoy  of  twenty-eight  sail,  and  a  heavy  priva- 
teer was  in  company.  Off  the  capes,  the  Trumbull 
made  three  British  cruisers  astern.  Two  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate,  stood 
for  the  Trumbull,  which  ship,  by  hauling  up,  was 
enabled  to  gain  the  wind  of  them.  Night  was  near, 
and  it  blew  heavily.  The  merchantmen  began  to 
diverge  from  the  course,  though,  by  carrying  easy 
sail,  the  Trumbull  was  enabled  to  keep  most  of 
them  ahead,  and  in  their  stations.    While  standing 
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on  in  this  manner,  hoping  every  thing  from  the 
darkness,  a  squall  carried  away  the  Trumbull's  fore- 
top  mast,  which,  in  falling,  brought  down  with  it 
the  main  top-gallant  mast.  As  the  weather  was 
thick  and  squally,  the  vessels  in  company  of  the 
Trumbull  took  advantage  of  the  obscurity  and  scat- 
tered, each  making  the  best  of  her  way,  according  to 
her  particular  rate  of  sailing.  The  Trumbull  herself 
was  compelled  to  bear  up,  in  order  to  carry  the  can- 
vass necessary  to  escape,  but  with  the  wreck  over  her 
bows,  and  a  crew  that  was  not  only  deficient  in 
numbers,  but  which  was  raw,  and  in  part  disaffected, 
her  situation  became  in  the  last  degree  embarrassing. 
Indeed,  her  condition  has  beer  described  as  being  so 
peculiarly  distressing,  as  almost  to  form  an  instance 
of  its  own,  of  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  accom- 
pany naval  warfare. 

About  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  British  frigate 
Iris*,  32,  one  of  the  vessels  in  chase,  closed  with 
the  Trumbull,  which  ship,  on  account  of  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  weather,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  clear 
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*  The  Iris  had  been  the  United  States'  ship  Hancock,  32, 
Captain  Manly,  and  was  captured  by  the  Rainbow,  44,  Sir 
George  Collier,  with  the  Victor,  16,  in  sight,  and  Flora,  32,  in 
chase  of  her  prize,  the  Fox.  The  Hancock,  or  Iris,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  fastest  ships  on  the  American  station,  and  made  the 
fortunes  of  all  who  commanded  her.  Captain  Manly  is  thought 
to  have  lost  her,  in  consequence  of  having  put  her  out  of  trim, 
by  starting  her  water,  while  chased.  The  ship,  in  the  end,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 
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the  wreck.  In  the  midst  of  rain  and  squalls,  in  a 
tempestuous  night,  with  most  of  the  forward  ham|)cr 
of  the  ship  over  her  bows,  or  lying  on  the  fore-castle, 
with  one  of  the  arms  of  the  fore-topsail  yard  run 
through  her  foresail,  and  the  other  jammed  on  deck, 
and  with  a  disorganized  crew.  Captain  Nicholson 
found  himself  compelled  to  go  to  quarters,  or  to 
strike  without  resistance.  He  preferred  the  first; 
but  the  English  volunteers,  instead  of  obeying  the 
order,  went  below,  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
secreted  themselves.  Near  half  of  the  remainder  of 
the  people  imitated  this  example,  and  Captain 
Nicholson  could  not  muster  fifty  of  even  the  dimi- 
nished crew  he  had,  at  the  guns.  The  battle  that 
followed,  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  fought 
by  the  officers.  These  brave  men,  sustained  by  a 
party  of  the  petty  officers  and  seamen,  managed  a 
few  of  the  guns  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  the 
General  Monk,  18,  coming  up,  and  joining  in  the 
fire  of  the  Iris,  the  Trumbull  submitted. 

In  this  singular  combat,  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  at  no  time  were  forty  of  the  Trumbull's  people 
at  their  quarters.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  her  loss  was  so  small,  for  the  ship 
herself  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  cut  up. 
She  had  five  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  were  two  of  the  lieutenants,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  a  gentleman  of  Maryland, 
who  had  bden  educated  to  the  seas,  and  had  been  in 
the  action  with  the  Watt,  but  who  was  then  serving 
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as  a  volunteer,  and  who,  after  commanding;  sevoral 
private  cruiserH,  entered  the  navy,  and  subsequently 
die<l  at  the  head  of  the  service  in  1821.  Mr.  Murray 
was  particularly  distinguished  in  this  affair,  and  the 
conduct   of  Captain   Nicholson*  met   with   much 

*  As  the  family  of  Captain  Nicholson  may  Ik;  said  to  be  naval, 
it  is  due  to  our  suljjcct  to  give  some  account  of  it.  The  ancestor 
of  this  officer  emigrated  from  Derwick-upon-Twccd,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  established  himself  in 
Maryland,  where  he  obtained  a  grant  called  Nicholson's  Manor, 
near  the  passage  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  still  known  as 
Nicholson's  Gap.  This  property  was  subsequently  sold,  and  an 
estate  was  purchased  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  James  Nichol- 
son was  bom,  in  1737. 

James  Nicholson  was  the  second  son  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
was  sent  to  England  for  his  education.  He  returned  home  young, 
however,  and  chose  the  sea  as  a  profoasion.  In  17^2,  in  common 
with  many  Americans,  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  the  Havana. 
In  17fi3,  he  married. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  in  1775,  Mr.  Nicholson  was  residing 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  ho  was  immediately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  vessel  called  the  Defence,  that  was  equipped  by 
the  Colony  of  Maryland,  and  in  which  cruiser  he  was  active  and 
useful.  His  appointment  as  Captain  of  the  Virginia,  28,  took 
place  June  6tli,  1 776,  and  when  the  rank  was  arranged  on  the 
10th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  captains.  At  this  time  Commodore  Hopkins  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  when  he  was  dismissed,  Captain  Nicholson 
became  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy,  a  station  that  he  held  to  its 
dissolution. 

The  Virginia  being  blockaded,  Captain  Nicholson  and  his  crew 
joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  were  present,  in  the 
darkest  moment  of  the  war,  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Virginia  was  lost  has  been  related. 
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applause.  The  Iris  suffered  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  and  re- 
ported seven  men  killed  and  wounded. 

As  affording  some  relief  to  the  loss  of  the  Trum- 
bull, we  now  come  to  a  handsome  exploit  that 
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The  two  battles  fought  tijfr  Commodore  Nicholson  while  in 
command  of  the  Trumbull,  28,  wore  sanguinary,  and  hotly  con- 
tested. In  both  cases  the  crews  were,  in  a  great  degree,  composed 
of  landsmen ;  and  in  the  last  action,  none  but  a  man  of  the 
highest  notions  of  military  honour  would  have  thought  resistance 
necessary.  To  say  nothing  of  the  condition  of  his  ship,  the  Iris 
(Hancock)  was  one  of  the  largest  frigates  built  by  the  Americans 
in  the  Revolution,  and  the  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  smallest. 
The  Monk  was  a  heavy  sloop  of  war  for  that  day,  as  is  known 
from  her  subsequently  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

Commodore  Nicholson  was  not  exchanged  until  near  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  there  being  no  ship  for  him,  he  never  went  to  sea 
again  in  service.  He  subsequently  settled  in  New  York,  where 
he  held  a  respectable  civil  appointment  under  the  general  govern- 
ment. He  died  September  2nd,  1804,  leaving  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  married  Albert  Gallatin,  ex-secretary  of  the 
treasury,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Samuel  and  John,  the  brothers  of  James  Nicholson,  were  both 
captains  in  the  navy  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  former  died  at 
the  head  of  the  service,  in  1811.  Commodore  S.  Nicholson  had 
four  sons  in  the  navy,  and  his  brother  John,  three.  Indeed,  the 
third  generation  of  this  family,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pcrrys,  are 
now  in  the  service.  In  the  whole,  fifteen  gentlemen  of  this  name 
and  family  have  served  since  1775,  of  whom  two  have  actually 
worn  broad  pennants,  and  a  third  died  just  as  he  was  appointed  to 
one.  In  addition,  several  officers  of  distinction  were  near  relatives. 
Commodore  Murray  having  been  a  cousin-gennan  of  Commodore 
Nicholson,  and  Captain  Gordon  his  nephew. 
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occurrcil  soon  after,  wliich  ouglit,  perhaps,  pro|>erly, 
to  take  its  place  among  the  deetls  of  the  private 
cruisers,  but  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here,  and  this  so  much  the  more,  as  a 
portion  of  those  engaged  belonged  to  the  regular 
service  of  the  country.  A  private  cruiser  called  the 
Congress  had  been  fitted  out  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  in  September  she  was 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
The  Congress  had  an  armament  of  twenty  guns, 
according  to  the  American  accounts,  and  of  twenty- 
four  according  to  the  English,  and  she  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Geddes.  Few  of  her  people 
were  seamen,  of  which  there  was  now  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  country,  but  her  complement  was 
made  up,  in  a  great  degree,  of  landsmen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  cruising 
to  the  eastward  of  Charleston,  the  Congress  made  a 
sail,  to  which  she  gave  chase.  The  stranger  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  a  cruiser,  and  at  first  showed 
a  disposition  to  engage,  but  after  some  manoeuvring 
she  stood  off.  At  half-past  ten  the  Congress  began 
to  fire  her  bow  guns,  and  at  eleven,  being  close  up 
on  the  enemy's  quarter,  she  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  which  did  a  good  deal  of  execution. 
Drawing  ahead,  the  Congress  now  delivered  her 
broadside,  and  it  was-returned  with  spirit.  At  first 
the  enemy  got  a  cross-fire  upon  the  Congress,  and 
the  latter  ship,  meeting  with  an  accident,  fell  astern 
to  refit.    But  soon  closing  again,  the  combat  was 
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renown!  with  frrtili  vigour*  and  tlie  Congnfis  liaving 
got  her  enemy  fairly  under  her  guns,  in  Ichs  than  an 
hour,  left  her  a  nearly  unmanageable  wreck  on  the 
water.  Notwithstanding  his  condition,  the  English- 
man showed  no  disposition  to  submit,  and  the 
Congress  ran  so  close  alongside,  that  the  men  were 
said  to  be  reciprocally  burned  by  the  discharges  of 
the  guns.  The  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  of  the 
enemy  had  scarcely  a  man  left  on  it,  and  his  fire 
began  to  slacken  in  consequence  of  several  of  his 
guns  having  been  dismounted.  In  this  stage  of  the 
engagement  shot  were  even  thrown  by  hand,  and 
did  execution.  At  length  the  mizen-mast  of  the 
English  ship  fell,  and  the  main-most  threatening  to 
follow  it,  her  boatswain  appeared  on  the  forecastle, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  called  out  that  his 
commander  hod  struck.  The  prize  proved  to  be  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Savage,  16,  Captain  Stirling. 

The  accounts  of  the  respective  force  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  this  warm  contest,  differ  essentially; 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  matters,  it  is  probable  that 
the  truth  lies  between  them.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  Congress  in  guns, 
metal,  and  men  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
conqueror  was  a  private  armed  ship,  with  a  raw 
crew,  and  that  the  captured  vessel  was  a  regular 
cruiser  that  had  been  long  actively  employed,  it 
would  not  be  just  to  withhold  from  Captain  Geddes 
and  his  people,  the  credit  of  having  performed  a 
handsome  naval  exploit.     As  in  other  things,  there 
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18  a  fliflcre{)anry  also  in  the  account  of  the  losiei  of 
the  two  ships.     The  Congress  is  said,  by  Captain 
Stirling,  to  have  hail  about  fifty  men  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  by  the  American  accounts,  to  have 
lost  only  thirty.     The  former  makes  the  loss  of  the 
Savage  eight  killed,  and  twenty-four  wounded;  while 
the  Americans  raise  it  as  high  as  to  a  total  of  fifty- 
four.     There  is  a  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  published  English  account  of  this  affair,  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Captain  Stirling,  while  he 
does  not  state  that  he  was  shrirt-handed,  tells  us  that 
he  had  but  forty  men  left  at  their  quarters  when 
he  struck.     By  adding  this  number  to  the  thirty- 
two  killed,  or  disabled  by  wounds,  we  get  a  total  of 
but  seventy-two  for  a  crew  of  a  frigate-built  sloop  of 
war,  a  fact  that  requires  explanation  to  receive  credit, 
and  which,  if  true,  would  have  so  fairly  entered  into 
the  relation  of  the  defeat,  oh  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance.  Official  accoui)  is  of  defeats  so  often  undergo 
changes  and  mutilations  between  the  hands  of  the 
writer  and  their  publication,  that  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  attribute  wilful  misrepresentation  to  o  gellant 
but  unfortunate  oflicer,  because  the  documents  laid 
before  the  world  do  not  always  rigidly  coincide  with 
probability,  or  the  truth  as  it  has  been  derived  from 
other  sources.     The  Savage  was  re-caplUiid  by  « 
British  frigate,  and  taken  into  Charlestoi       '^'•\p'..in 
Geddes  got  much  credit  for  this  affair;  and,  at  a 
later  day,  we  find  his  name  among  those  of  the 
cap.  ins  of  the  navy. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  yi»ar  ITJ^'i,  which  was 
virtually  the  last  of  the  war  ''  the  Ue\o|ntion,  though 
tome  events  will  remain  t<>  be  rtnordoil  in  the  early 
|)art  of  the  year  1783.  in  the  commeiicrm«MU  u( 
this  year,  the  Deane,  32,  made  a  succcMsful  cruis( « 
in  which  she  took  several  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  enemy.  By  some  accounts,  three  of  her  pn/es 
w«  •  b  oops  of  war,  tnz.,  the  Regulator,  18;  the 
t:is^vU..  u  16;  and  the  Jackall,  14;  but  wc  think  it 
probable,  that  there  may  have  been  some  mintuke  as 
to  their  characters.  On  this  occasion,  the  Deane 
wap  commanded  by  Captain  St>vrauel  Nicholson. 

The  favourite  ship,  the  Alliance*,  32,  Captain 
Barry,  was  much  employed  this  year,  her  superior 
sailing  making  her  a  vessel  in  constant  demaml. 
Among  other  services  that  she  performed,  this  ship 
was  sent  to  the  Havanna  for  specie,  whence  she 
sailed,  in  company  with  the  Luzerne,  a  ship  loaded 
with  supplies.  Shortly  after  quitting  port,  some 
enemy's  vessels  fell  in  with  them,  and  gave  chase. 
While  running  from  this  force,  a  large  sail  was  seen 
on  the  Alliance's  weather  bow,  which  was  soon 
made  out  to  be  a  French  50,  of  two  decks.  Ex- 
changing signals,  and  supposing  that  the  French 
vessel  would  sustain  him,  Captain  Barry  inmie- 
diately  wore  round,  and  brought  the  leading  vessel 

*  One  of  the  traditions  of  the  service  states  that  the  AlHanco 
was  chased  this  year,  hy  an  enemy's  two-docker,  and  that  she 
ran  fifteen  knots  by  the  log,  with  the  wind  abeam,  in  making 
her  escape ! 
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of  the  enemy  to  action  ;  the  others  manoeuvring  in 
a  way  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  fifty.  Tlie 
latter^  however,  kept  her  wind ;  and  after  a  sharp 
fight  of  more  than  half-an-hour,  the  English  ship 
engaged  with  the  Alliance,  finding  herself  hard 
pushed,  made  signals  to  her  consorts  to  join,  when 
Captain  Barry  hauled  off.  The  Alliance  now  stood 
for  the  French  ship,  and  speaking  her,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  enemy  to  action  again  in  com- 
pany. On  making  sail  in  chase,  however,  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  fifty  was  too  dull  a  sailer  to 
give  the  least  hope  of  overtaking  the  enemy,  and 
the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

In  this  action,  the  Alliance  had  three  killed  and 
eleven  wounded,  while  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  very  heavy.  Some  statements  place  the 
latter  as  high  as  eighty-seven  men  ;  but  no  accounts 
can  be  discovered,  that  give  a  very  clear  history  of 
this  affair.  Even  the  name  of  the  English  ship 
appears  to  be  lost.  One  of  the  enemy,  by  some  of 
the  accounts,  was  said  to  be  a  ship  of  the  line,  and 
the  ship  engaged  by  the  Alliance,  a  heavy  sloop 
of  war. 

The  command  of  the  Hague,  one  of  the  two 
frigates  now  left  in  the  American  marine,  was  given 
to  Captain  Manly,  after  her  return  from  the  cruise 
under  Captain  Nicholson  ;  and  this  officer,  who  had 
virtually  began  the  maritime  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  manner  closed  it,  by  an  arduous 
and  brilliant  chase,  in  which  he  escaped  from  several 
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of  the  enc!Tiy*s  ships  in  the  West  Indies,  after  being 
for  a  considerable  time  under  the  guns  of  a  vastly 
superior  force.  This  occurrence  may  be  said  to 
have  brought  the  regular  naval  warfare  of  the  United 
States  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  government  cruisers 
were  concerned,  peace  having  been  made  early  in 
1783. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Anicrican  privateers  -  State  cniiscrs — The  Hydcr  Ally  and  the 
General  Monk — Vessels  of  Massachusetts — Captain  Williams 
— Vessels  of  Carolina — Commodore  Gi Hon— Capture  of  the 
South  Carolina — Private  cruisers — Letters  of  Marque — Injury 
inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain — Acklowledgment 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Although  we  have  introduced  a  few  of  the  pro- 
minent actions  in  which  the  privateers  were  concerned 
in  this  war,  it  has  been  as  exceptions.  Most  of  the 
accounts  of  such  conflicts  are  of  a  questionable 
nature,  depending  principally  on  the  rumours  of  the 
day,  as  they  were  written  out  for  the  newspapers, 
though  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  exploits  of  this 
description  of  vessels  were  of  a  brilliant  kind,  and 
every  way  entitled  to  respect.  Indeed,  the  private 
cruisers  of  America  have  always  had  a  character 
superior  to  those  of  other  countries ;  a  fact  that  is 
owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  relative  respectability 
that  is  attached  to  the  profession  of  a  seaman  in  this 
country,  than  it  is  usual  to  find  elsewhere,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  public  marine  has  never 
been  sufficiently  large  to  receive  all  of  those  who 
would  willingly  take  service  in  it,  when  the  nation 
has  been  engaged  in  war. 
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Privateering,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  profession  of 
which  reason  and  good  morals  can  scarcely  approve ; 
for  whatever  may  be  its  legality,  its  aim  is  to  turn 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  war  to  the  benefit  of 
avarice.  But  circumstances  may,  and  in  two  con- 
tests that  have  taken  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  these  circumstances  did  offer 
so  many  apologies  for  engaging  in  the  pursuit,  as 
almost  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  more  approved 
warfare.  Without  regular  fleets,  borne  upon  by 
a  powerful  nation  that  claimed  to  command  the 
ocean,  and  unable  to  assail  their  enemy  in  any  other 
manner,  most  of  the  American  seamen  have  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  idleness,  during  struggles  that  involved  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  country,  or  of  engaging  in  this 
mode  of  endeavouring  to  bring  their  enemies  to 
terms.  It  is  due  to  these  brave  men  to  say,  that,  as 
a  rule,  their  conduct  while  afloat,  has  generally 
coincided  with  the  sentiments  here  attributed  to 
them ;  American  privateering  having,  in  all  ages, 
been  as  little  stigmatized  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
rapine,  as  the  conduct  of  most  regular  marines. 

In  many  instances,  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  private  armed  cruisers  displayed  an 
honourable  chivalry,  by  engaging  vessels  of  war, 
that  sufficiently  shows  the  spirit  of  their  com- 
manders; and  we  find  them  nearly  always  ready, 
when  occasions  have  offered,  to  quit  their  more 
peculiar  occupation,  that  of  assailing  the   enemy's 
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commurce,  in  order  to  lend  tlieir  aid  in  any  of  the 
regular  military  expeditions  of  the  country,  that  re- 
quired it.  In  short,  in  this  war,  the  officer  and  the 
common  man,  appear  equally  to  have  passed,  at  need, 
from  the  deck  of  the  public,  to  that  of  the  private 
cruiser,  knowing  little  difference  between  ships  that 
carried  the  ensign  of  the  Republic,  and  which,  in 
their  eyes,  were  engaged  in  the  same  sacred  cause. 

As  respects  the  service  of  the  colonial  or  s:ate 
cruisers,  there  would  be  less  reason  to  regard  the 
accounts  with  distrust,  but  their  records  are  scattered 
in  so  many  different  offices,  and  the  marines  them- 
selves were  so  irregular,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  authentic  details,  at  this  distant  day.  In 
many  instances,  these  vessels  did  excellent  service ; 
and,  in  addition  to  a  few  that  have  already  been 
incorporated  in  this  work,  among  the  more  regular 
incidents  of  the  war,  we  shall  add  the  accounts  of 
one  or  two  of  their  actions,  as  they  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  best  authorities  that  now  offer, 
considering  them  entitled  to  precedence,  before  we 
give  an  outline  of  the  service  performed  by  the  pri- 
vate armed  cruisers. 

In  March  1782,  the  Delaware  was  much  infested 
by  barges  and  small  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  which 
not  unfrequently  made  prizes  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Americans,  as  well  as  molesting  the  people 
who  dwelt  near  the  water.  "With  a  view  to  keep 
the  navigation  open  against  these  marauders,  at  least, 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania   determined  to  fit  out  a 
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cruiser  or  two,  at  its  own  ex[K?nse,  and  witli  such 
materials  as  could  he  hastily  collected.  With  this 
object,  a  small  ship  called  the  Hyder  Ally  was  pur- 
chased. So  suddenly  di<l  the  local  government  come 
to  its  resolution,  that  the  vessel  just  named,  when 
bought,  had  actually  dropped  down  the  river,  on  an 
outward-bound  voyage,  loaded  with  flour.  She 
was  brought  back,  her  cargo  discharged,  and  an 
armament  of  sixteen  six-pounders  was  put  upon 
her.  So  little,  however,  was  this  ship  ready  for  war, 
that  she  had  to  be  pierced  in  order  to  receive  her 
guns.  Indeed  so  pressing  was  the  emergency,  that 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  anticipated  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  to  authorise  the  purchase  and 
equipment  of  this  ship,  by  advancing  funds  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  act  had  not  actually  gpne 
through  all  its  legal  forms,  until  after  the  exploit  we 
are  about  to  record  had  been  performed  !  The  com- 
missioners entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
ship,  selected  Lieutenant  Joshua  Barney,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  as  her  commander,  a  young 
officer  of  great  decision  of  character  and  personal 
bravery,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
subordinate  stations,  on  board  of  different  cruisers 
of  the  general  government,  but  who,  like  so  many 
more  of  the  profession,  was  obliged  frequently  to 
choose  between  idleness,  or  a  service  less  regular 
than  that  to  which  he  properly  belonged. 

A   crew   of    110    men  was   put    on   board    the 
Hyder  Ally ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after   he  was 
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appointed  to  command  her,  Captain  Barney  sailed. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  their  ship  should  go  to  sea,  but  merely 
that  she  should  keep  the  navigation  of  the  river  and 
bay  open,  and  drive  off  privateers,  and  other  small 
cruisers.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  Hyder  Ally 
got  into  the  bay  with  a  considerable  convoy  of 
outward-bound  merchantmen.  The  whole  fleet  had 
anchored  in  the  roads  off  Cape  May,  in  waiting 
for  a  wind  to  get  to  sea,  when  two  ships  and  a 
brig,  one  of  the  former  a  frigate,  were  seen  round- 
ing the  Cape,  evidently  with  a  view  to  attack  them. 
Captain  Barney  immediate  run  up  a  signal  for  the 
convoy  to  trip,  and  to  stand  up  the  bay  again,  the 
wind  being  to  the  southward.  This  order  was  prin- 
cipally obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  merchant 
vessels,  with  one  exception,  were  running  off  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  every  thing  set  that  would  draw, 
the  Hyder  Ally  covering  thei:  retreat,  under  easy 
sail.  The  vessel  that  remained,  endeavoured  to  get 
to  sea,  by  hauling  close  round  the  cape,  but  grounded 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Another  ves- 
sel got  on  the  shoals,  and  was  taken  by  a  boat  from 
the  nearest  of  the  English  cruisers. 

An  extensive  shoal,  called  the  "  Over  Falls,"  forms 
two  channels,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Delaware 
Bay,  and  while  the  convoy  passed  up  the  eastern- 
most of  these  channels,  or  that  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Cape  May  Channel,"  the  frigate  stood  towards 
the  western,  which  offered  a  better  chance  t'^  head 
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thu  fugitives  at  the  point  where  the  two  united,  and 
which  had  the  most  water.  The  remaining  ship  and 
the  brig,  stoml  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Hyder 
Ally. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  brig,  which  proved  to 
be  a  British  privateer  out  of  New  York,  called  the 
Fair  American,  came  up  with  the  Hyder  Ally,  when 
the  latter  offered  her  battle.  But,  firing  a  broadside» 
the  privateer  kept  aloof,  and  continued  up  the  bay. 
Captain  Barney  declined  to  return  this  fire,  holding 
himself  in  reserve  for  the  ship  astern,  a  large  sloop 
of  war,  which  was  fast  coming  up.  When  the  latter 
got  quite  near,  the  Hyder  Ally,  which  had  kept 
close  to  the  shoal,  lufTed  and  threw  in  her  broadside, 
and,  immediately  righting  her  helm,  keeping  away 
again.  The  enemy  stood  boldly  on,  and  just  as  his 
forward  guns  were  beginning  to  bear,  the  two  vessels 
being  within  pistol-shot,  the  Hyder  Ally  attempted 
to  luff  athwart  his  hawse,  when  the  jib-boom  of  '  o 
English  ship  ran  into  her  fore-rigging,  and  the  two 
vessels  got  foul.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Barney  ob- 
tained this  advantage  by  deceiving  his  enemy,  having 
given  an  order  to  port  the  helm,  in  a  loud  voice,  when 
secret  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel,  to  put  his  helm  hard  a-starboard. 
The  Hyder  Ally  now  opened  a  severe  raking  fire, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  stranger  struck,  the  ships 
remaining  foul  of  each  other. 

The  frigate,  which  had  not  actually  got  into  the 
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changed  her  course,  with  a  view  to  get  round  to  the 
combatants,  and  Captain  Barney  had  no  time  to 
lose.  Throwing  his  first  lieutenant,  with  a  party,  on 
board  the  prize,  he  ordered  her  to  continue  up  the 
bay,  while  he  covered  the  retreat  with  his  own  ship. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  brig  had  run  aground  above, 
in  chase  of  the  convoy.  T-iere  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  commander  of  the  frigate  did  not 
know  the  result  of  the  action,  for  he  made  signals 
to  the  prize,  and  anchored  about  sunset,  leaving  the 
Hyder  Ally,  which  had  been  kept  a  long  distance 
astern  of  the  other  vessels,  with  a  view  to  divert  his 
attention,  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  without  further 
molestation. 

Up  to  this  moment.  Captain  Barney  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  his  prize.  He  now  made  sail, 
however,  and  running  alongside  of  her,  for  the  first 
time  he  learned  he  had  captured  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship.  General  Monk,  18,  Captain  Rogers. 
This  vessel  had  formerly  been  the  American  pri- 
vateer. General  Washington,  and  having  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  he  had  taken 
her  into  the  king's  service,  given  her  a  new  name, 
and  promoted  a  favourite  officer  to  her  command. 
The  Monk  mounted  20  nines,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  crew  of  136  men.  Captain  Rogers  reported 
his  loss  at  six  killed,  and  twenty-nine  wounded  ;  but 
Captain  Barney  stated  it  at  twenty  killed,  and  thirty- 
six  wounded.     It  is  probable  that  the  latter  account  is 
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nearest  the  truth,  as  the  cotninaiuler  of  a  captare<k 
vessel  has  not  always  us  good  un  opportunity  as  his 
captor,  to  ascertain  his  own  loss.  The  Hyder  Ally 
had  four  killed,  and  eleven  wounded. 

This  action  has  been  justly  deemed  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  that  ever  occurred  under  the  American 
flag.  It  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  a  vastly 
superior  force  that  was  not  engaged  ;  and  the  ship 
taken  was,  in  every  essential  respect,  superior  to  her 
conqueror.  The  disproportion  in  metal,  between  a 
six-pounder  and  a  nine-poimder,  is  one-half;  and 
the  Monk,  besides  being  a  heavier  and  a  larger  ship» 
had  the  most  men.  Both  vessels  appeared  before 
Philadelphia,  a  lew  hours  after  the  action,  bringing 
with  them  even  their  dead;  and  most  of  the  leading  facts 
were  known  to  the  entire  community  of  the  place*. 


*  A  biography  uf  the  life  of  Captain  Rogers  has  appeared ;  and 
in  this  work  it  is  asserted  that  the  armament  of  the  General 
Monk  was  of  nine-pound  carronades,  and  that  the  guns  were  so 
light,  that  they  were  dismounted  by  the  recoils.  The  defeat  is 
imputed  to  this  cause.  In  the  subsequent  action,  mentioned  in  the 
text,  the  Monk,  then  the  General  Washington,  is  said  to  have 
suffered  a  disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  her  nines  being  sixes 
bored  out  to  the  former  calibre,  the  guns  not  having  weight  enough 
to  bear  the  recoil.  This  is  a  professional  fact,  that  might  well 
enough  occur.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  when  taken,  the 
Monk  had  these  same  nines,  and  that  some  may  have  been  dis- 
mounted by  the  recoil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Monk  could 
have  lost  near  half  her  guns,  in  this  way,  and  still  have  been 
equal  to  the  Hyder  Ally  ;  and  the  fact  appears  to  be  certain,  that 
the  combat  was  settled  by  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  Captain  Barney. 
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The  Steadiness  with  which  Captain  Barnej'  pro- 
tected his  convoy,  the  gallantry  and  conduct  with 
which  he  engaged,  and  the  perseverance  with  which 
he  covered  the  retreat  of  his  prize,  are  all  deserving 
of  high  praise.  Throughout  the  whole  aflair,  this 
officer  discovered  the  qualities  of  a  great  naval  cap- 
tain ;  failing  in  no  essential  of  that  distinguished 
character. 

The  Monk,  her'  old  name  having  been  restored, 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania*, and  was  shortly  after  sent  on  duty,  in  behalf 

It  is  muntionod,  moreover,  in  this  same  biography,  that  Capiain 
Ilogon  had  been  two  years  very  actively  eniph)yed  in  the  Monk, 
when  she  was  taken  ;  and  it  will  bo  admitted  as  singular,  that  ho 
did  not  understand  the  power  of  his  gnns  by  that  time.  Reduced 
charges,  too,  would  have  obviated  the  difficulty,  in  a  combat  in 
which  the  ships  touched  each  other.  Carronadi's  wore  scarcely 
known  in  1782,  and  the  Monk  received  her  outf-.t  in  1779> 
Bofidei,  she  would  have  carried  much  heavier  carronades,  had 
slie  carried  any,  the  weight  of  an  eight«<en-pound  carronade  being 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  six-pounder.  The  biographer  has,  no 
donbt,  confounded  the  light  nines  with  carronades  of  that  calibre, 
the  latter  gun  being  much  in  use  when  he  w^rote. 

*  The  biographer  of  Captain  Barney  has  assumed  that,  as  the 
General  Washington  was  employed  on  duty  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Barney  was  made  a  captain  in  the  navy.  By  the 
instructions  published  in  this  biography,  it  appears  that  the  com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania  put  the  ship  at  the  disposition  of  Mr. 
Robert  Morris,  in  order  to  transport  specie  from  the  Havannah  to 
this  country.  This  fact  alone  would  not  have  made  Mr.  Barney  a 
captain  in  the  navy;  or  the  master  of  every  merchantman  who  is 
employed  l)y  government  might  claim  that   rank.     It  dws  not 
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of the  Unitet)  States,  to  the  West  Iiulies.  During 
this  cruise,  Captain  Barney  had  a  warm  engagement 
with  an  English  armed  brig,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  privateer,  of  about  an  equal  force,  but  she  esca|HMl 
from  him,  the  meeting  occurring  in  the  night,  and 
the  enemy  manoeuvring  and  sailing  particularly  well. 
The  name  of  her  antagonist  is  not  known.     In  this 


make  a  man  a  captain  in  the  navy,  to  command  a  frigate  even,  as 
that  duty  may  he  performed  hy  a  giinner,  at  need.  Tlie  commis- 
sion is  necessary  tu  make  a  captain  ;  and  this,  Mr.  Barney, 
however  deserving  of  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  possessed, 
until  it  was  given  to  him  in  1794,  although  ho  remained  a 
lieutenant  in  the  srevice  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  General 
Washington  was  employed  by  the  United  States  down  to  the 
peace,  it  is  true;  but  this  no  more  puts  a  ship  on  the  list,  than 
an  officer  of  a  merchantman  is  put  on  the  list  by  his  vessel's  being 
hired  as  a  transport.  Government  may  put  its  officers  in  mer- 
chant-ships, and  they  will  remain  its  officers ;  or  it  may  put  its 
ships  temporarily  under  the  charge  of  merchant-officers,  and  the 
latter  will  not  bo  in  the  navy.  It  may  hire,  borrow,  or  forcibly 
employ  vessels,  without  necessarily  placing  cither  the  ships  or 
their  officers  on  its  regular  lists.  It  does  appear,  however,  that 
the  United  States  in  the  end  owned  the  Washington,  probably 
through  some  ^subsequent  arrangement  with  PcnnsylY'..nia,  she 
being  sold  on  public  account. 

There  is  no  question  that  Captain  Barney  ought  to  have  been 
presented  with  the  commission  of  a  captain  in  the  American 
navy,  for  the  capture  of  the  Monk  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  war,  then  known  to  bo  so  near  a  close,  and  to  the 
general  irregularities  of  the  service,  that  he  was  not ;  but  wc 
can  find  no  evidence  tlu  S  Congress  ever  acquitted  itself  of  this 
duty.  ^ 
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allair,  thr  WaBhin^ton  received  Home  duiiiagc  in  iicr 
Hpars,  but  tnel  witli  no  hoHouh  Ionm. 

M(i88ucliu8ettH  and  South  Carolina  were  the  two 
states  that  most  exerted  themselves,  in  order  to  equip 
cruisers  of  their  own.  Ah  early  as  September  1770, 
one  of  the  vci^Hels  of  the  former  is  said  to  have  cap- 
tured an  English  sloop  of  war,  after  a  sliurp  action  ; 
but  we  can  discover  no  more  than  general  and  vague 
accounts  of  the  affair. 

Among  the  vessels  of  Massachusetts  was  one 
named  after  the  state  itself,  and  a  brig  called  the 
Tyrannicide.  The  latter  was  a  successful  cruiser, 
and  made  many  captures,  but  she  was  lost  in  the 
unfortunate  affair  in  the  Penobscott.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Tyrannicide  was  built  expressly  for  a  cruiser. 
But  the  favourite  officer  of  this  service  appears  to 
have  been  Captain  John  Foster  Williams,  who  com- 
manded a  brig  called  the  Hazard,  in  1779.  In  this 
vessel,  in  addition  to  the  action  already  related  with 
the  Active,  Captain  Williams  performed  many  hand- 
some exploits,  proving  himself,  on  all  occasions,  an 
officer  of  merit. 

After  quitting  the  Hazard,  Captain  Williams  was 
transferred  to  the  Protector,  20,  equally  a  state  ship. 
In  this  vessel  he  had  the  two  actions  mentioned  in 
another  chapter, — that  with  the  Duff",  and  that  with 
the  Thames, — in  both  of  which  this  gallant  officer 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  Soon  after  this  bril- 
liant cruise  he  resumed  the  command  of  the  Hazard, 
which  was  also  lost  to  the  state  in  the  unfortunate 
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expnlition  a^iiiiKt  tlio  RritiMli  in  (Im*  PtMiohNcnit.  (t 
would  prolNilily  liuvo  been  bettor  for  Miis.sa<'liiiN<'ttH 
had  it  ikiuhhI  tliis  nieritorioiiN  otlicer  to  tlio  coiiiiiiuikI 
of  the  naval  iirmainent  on  tliut  ocruNion.  TiiiH 
unhappy  adUir  a|>|M>ars,  in  a  ^ivat  <lt'p;r(r,  to  \m\o 
put  un  end  to  the  maritime  ed'orls  of  Massaehiisrtis, 
a  state,  however,  that  was  foreniosl  to  the  hi.st,  in 
aiding  the  general  eanse. 

Of  the  vessels  of  Carolina  mention  has  aheiuly 
l>een  made.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  several 
light  cruisers  were  em[)loyed  ;  hut  as  the  eontest 
advanced,  this  state  entertained  u  plan  of  obtaining  a 
few  vessels  of  force,  with  an  intention  of  striking  a 
heavier  blow  than  common  against  the  enemy.  With 
this  view,  Commodore  Gillon,  the  orticer  who  was  at 
the  head  of  its  little  marine,  went  to  Kurop(>,  and 
large  amounts  of  colonial  produce  were  transmitted 
to  him,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  In 
his  correspondence,  this  officer  complains  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  the  right  sort  of  ships,  and 
much  time  was  lost  in  fruitless  negociatio:  i  for  that 
purpose,  in  both  France  and  Holland.  At  length 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into,  for  a  single  vessel, 
that  is  so  singular  as  to  require  particular  notice. 

At  Amsterdam,  Commodore  Gillon  fnially  found 
a  ship  that  every  way  answered  his  purpose.  This 
vessel  was  the  Indien,  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  American  commissioners,  and  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  France.  She  had  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
71,    but   was   a   frigate   in   construction,   carrying, 
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however,  an  cirmament  that  consisted  of  28  Svve(hsh 
thirty-sixes  on  her  gun-deck,  and  of  12  Swedish 
twelves  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  or  40 
guns  in  the  whole.  This  ship,  though  strictly  the 
property  of  France,  had  been  lent  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  who  hired  her  to  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  for  three  years,  on  condition 
that  the  state  would  insure  her,  sail  her  at  its  own 
expense,  and  render  to  her  owner  one  fourth  of  the 
proceeds  of  her  prizes.  Under  this  singular  compact*, 
the  ship,  which  was  named  the  South  Carolina  for 
the  occasion,  got  out  in  1781,  and  made  a  success- 
ful cruise  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  sending  her  prizes  into 
Spain.  Afterwards  she  sailed  for  America,  capturing 
ten  sail,  with  which  she  went  into  the  Havannah. 
Here,  Commodore  Gillon,  with  a  view  to  distress  the 
enemy,  accepted  the  command  of  the  nautical  part 
of  an  expedition,  that  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
Spaniards,  against  the  Bahamas,  and  in  which  other 
American  cruisers  joined.  The  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  ship  proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 
Commodore  Gillon  now  left  her,  and  after  some 
tlelay,  the  South  Carolina  went  to  sea,  in  December 

*  It  ajipears  to  be  generally  imagined  that  this  Duke  of  Lux- 
embourg, or  Chevalier  de  Luxembourg,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  was  the  sovereign  prince  of  that  country ;  but  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  French  nobleman  of  the  well-known  family  (tf 
Montmorency,  which  bears  this  title.  Could  the  truth  be  come 
at,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  affair  would  be  discovered 
to  have  been  an  indirect  species  of  princely  privateering. 
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1782,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Joyner,  an  oflicer 
who  had  previously  served  on  board  her  as  second 
in  command.  It  is  probable  that  the  movements  of 
so  important  a  vessel  were  watched,  for  she  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  capes,  when,  after  a  short  run- 
ning fight,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  ship 
Diomede,  44,  having  the  Astrea,  32,  and  the  Quebec, 
32,  in  company. 

The  South  Carolina  was  much  the  heaviest  ship 
that  ever  sailed  under  the  American  flag,  until  the 
new  frigates  were  constructed  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  she  is  described  as  having  been  a  particu- 
larly fast  vessel ;  but  her  service  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  disproportioned  to  her  means.  She 
cost  the  state  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  is  believed 
to  have  returned  literally  nothing  to  its  treasury. 
Her  loss  excited  much  comment. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  reports  among  the  "  rebel 
ships  of  war"  taken  or  sunk  at  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  "  the  Bricole,  pierced  for  60,  mounting 
44  guns,  twenty-four  and  eighteen  pounders,"  &c. 
As  there  never  was  a  vessel  of  this  name  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that  this  ship  was 
another  heavy  frigate  obtained  by  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Europe.  Although  this  state  had  the 
means  to  equip  a  better  marine  than  common,  it 
had  neither  vessels,  building  yards,  nor  seamen  of 
any  great  moment.  Most  of  its  vessels  were  pur- 
chased, and  its  seamen  were  principally  obtained 
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from  places  out  of  its  limits,  Commodore  Gillon  and 
Captain  Joyner  being  both  natives  of  Holland. 

We  shall  now  briefly  allude  to  a  few  private  armed 
cruisers,  and  close  the  narrative  of  the  naval  events 
connected  with  the  Revolution.  Of  the  general  his- 
tory of  this  part  of  the  warfare  of  the  period,  the 
reader  will  have  obtained  some  idea  from  our  pre- 
vious accounts ;  but  it  may  be  well  here,  to  give  a 
short  but  more  connected  summary  of  its  outlines. 

The  first  proceedings  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
assailing  the  British  commerce,  as  has  been  seen, 
were  reserved  and  cautious.     War  not  being  regu- 
larly declared,  and    an    accommodation    far   from 
hopeless,  the  year  1775  was  suflfered  to  pass  away 
without  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  for 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  preserve  as  many 
friends   in   England   as   possible.     As   the  breach 
widened,  this  forbearing  policy  was  abandoned,  and 
the  summer  of  1776  let  loose  the  nautical  enterprise 
of  the  country  upon  the  British  commerce.     The 
effect  at  first  was  astounding.     Never  before  had 
England  found  an  enemy  so  destructive  to  her  trade, 
and,  during  the  two  first  years  of  the  privateering 
that  followed,  something  like  eight  hundred  sail  of 
merchantmen  were  captured.     After  this  period,  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  necessarily  lessened,  while 
the  precautions  of  the  enemy  increased.     Still,  these 
enterprises  proved  destructive  to  the  end  of  the  war ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  this  class  of 
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cruisers  to  the  last,  that  small  privateers  constantly 
sailed  out  of  the  English  ports,  with  a  view  to  make 
money,  by  recapturing  their  own  vessels,  the  trade 
of  America,  at  that  time,  offering  but  few  induce- 
ments to  such  undertakings. 

Among  the  vessels  employed  as  private  cruisers, 
the  Holker,  the  Black  Prince,  the  Pickering,  tlie 
Wild  Cat,  the  Vengeance,  the  Marlborough,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  elsewhere  named,  were  very  conspi- 
cuous. The  first  sailed  under  different  connnaiiders, 
and  with  almost  uniform  success.  The  Marlborough 
is  said  to  have  made  twenty-eight  prizes  in  one 
cruise,  and  other  vessels  were  scarcely  less  fortunate. 
Many  sharp  actions  occurred,  and  quite  as  often  to 
the  advantage  of  these  cruisers  as  to  that  of  their 
enemy.  In  repeated  instances  they  escaped  from 
British  ships  of  war,  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  there  is  no  question,  that,  in  a  few  cases, 
they  captured  them. 

To  this  list  ought  also  to  be  added  the  letters  of 
marque,  which,  in  many  cases,  did  great  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  country.  Captain  Murray,  since 
so  well  known  to  the  service,  made  one  of  the  most 
desperate  defences  on  record,  in  one  of  these  vessels, 
near  the  close  of  the  war;  and  Captain  Truxtun, 
whose  name  now  occupies  so  high  a  station  among 
those  of  the  naval  captains  of  the  Republic,  made 
another,  in  the  St.  James,  while  conveying  an 
American  agent  to   France,  which  was  so  highly 
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appreciated  that  it  probably  opened  the  way  to  the 
rank  that  he  subsequently  filled. 

The  English  West  India  trade,  in  particular,  suf- 
fered largely  by  the  private  warfare  of  the  day.  Two- 
and-fifty  sail,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  commerce, 
are  staled  to  have  been  taken  as  early  as  February 
1777.  The  whole  number  of  captures  made  by  the 
Americans  in  this  contest,  is  not  probably  known, 
but  six  hundred  and  fifty  prizes  are  said  to  have 
been  got  into  port.  Many  of  the  remainder  were 
ransomed,  and  some  were  destroyed  at  sea.  There 
can  be  no  minute  accuracy  in  these  statements,  but 
the  injury  done  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was 
enormous  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  constant 
hazards  it  run,  had  a  direct  influence  in  obtaining 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  great  event  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  war  in  which  America 
was  engaged  as  a  separate  nation,  after  a  struggle 
that  had  endured  seven  years  and  ten  months. 
Orders  of  recall  were  immediately  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent cruisers,  and  the  commissions  of  all  privateers 
and  letters  of  marque  were  revoked.  The  proclama- 
tion announcing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  peace,  was  made  on 
the  11th  of  April,  when  the  war  finally  terminated 
at  all  points. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Brief  review  of  the  general  condition  of  tlic  American  marine 
during  the  stnigglo  with  England,  and  at  its  close  —  List  of 
American  vessels  of  war  between  the  years  1 775  and  1 7^3— 
Deficiency  of  means  for  carrying  on  a  war — Relief  obtained 
through  the  cruisers — Naval  men  who  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution — Nature  of  the  warfare — 
Absence  of  system — Dissensions  of  officers — DifHculty  in  ob- 
taining crews — Lightness  cf  metal — Seamen  of  the  Revolution 
— Organization  of  the  Marines — Officers  of  Marines — Import- 
ant services  of  the  corps — Navy  of  the  Revolution  disbanded. 


Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  in  which  the  war  left  the  American  marine,  a 
brief  review  of  its  general  condition,  throughout, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  may  be  found 
useful. 

When  the  law  of  1775  was  passed,  directing  the 
construction  of  the  first  frigates,  for  the  twenty- 
eights  and  twenty-fours  are  included  in  this  class, 
different  building  stations  were  selected,  at  points 
thought  to  be  least  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The 
vessel  that  was  laid  down  in  New  Hampshire,  was 
said  to  have  been  put  into  the  water  in  sixty  days 
from  the  time  the  work  commenced.  But  all  this 
activity    was    of    little    avail,   the    want   of    guns, 
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anchors,  rigging,  or  some  material  article,  inter- 
fering with  the  rapid  equipment  of  nearly  every  one 
of  the  thirteen  ships. 

The  vessel  just  mentioned  was  the  Raleigh,  and 
her  career  can  be  traced  in  our  previous  pages. 

Tiie  two  ships  constructed  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Hancock  and  Boston,  got  to  sea;  for  this  part  of  the 
country  was  little  annoyed  by  the  enemy  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston ;  and  their  fortunes  are  also  to 
be  found  in  our  pages. 

The  Rhode  Island  ships  were  the  Warren  and 
Providence.  These  vessels  are  described  as  having 
been  the  most  indifferent  of  the  thirteen.  They 
were  launched  in  1 776,  and  their  services  and  fates 
have  been  given. 

The  Montgomery  and  Congress  were  the  vessels 
ordered  to  be  built  in  New  York.  These  ships,  it 
is  believed,  were  constructed  at  or  near  Pough- 
kecpsie,  on  the  Hudson,  and  did  not  get  to  sea,  as 
tlie  British  held  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  August 
1776  to  November  1783.  They  were  burned  in 
1777,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  llie 
hands  of  the  enemy,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took 
the  forts  in  the  highlands. 

The  name  of  the  Maryland  ship  was  the  Virginia, 
and  her  hard  fortune  has  been  recorded  in  the  course 
of  the  events  of  the  year  1778. 

Pennsylvania  had  the  four  remaining  vessels,  the 
Randolph,  the  Washington,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Effingham.     Of   the  first  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
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any  thing,  as  her  fate  is  identified  with  the  glory  of 
the  service.  If  the  Delaware  ever  got  to  sea,  we 
find  no  traces  of  her  movements.  She  was  equippe<l 
certainly,  and  most  probably  blockaded,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  they  got  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  The  other  two  were  burned  in 
Captain  Henry's  expedition  up  the  river,  in  1 778, 
as  has  been  related. 

Thus  of  the  thirteen  vessels  from  which  so  much 
was  expected,  but  six  got  to  sea  at  all,  in  the  service 
in  which  they  were  built.  To  these  were  added,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  a  few  other  frigates,  some 
permanently,  and  some  only  for  single  cruises.  Of 
the  former  class  were  the  Deane  (Hague),  Alliance, 
Confederacy,  and  Queen  of  France.  It  is  believed 
that  these  four  ships,  added  to  the  thirteen  ordered  by 
the  law  of  1776,  and  the  Alfred  and  Columbus,  will 
comprise  all  the  frigate-built  vessels  that  properly 
belonged  to  the  marine  of  the  country,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  The  French  vessels  that 
composed  most  of  the  squadron  of  Paul  Jones  were 
lent  for  tht  occasion,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Pallas  after  the  cruise  had  ended.  She  reverted  to 
her  original  owners. 

Of  the  sloops  of  war  and  smaller  vessels  it  is 
now  difficult  to  give  a  complete  and  authentic 
account.  Several  were  employed  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  France,  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace. 
Congress  occasionally  borrowed  vessels  of  the  states, 
and  generally  with  their  officers  and  crews  on  board. 
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Of  tliiH  class  of  vessels  was  the  General  Washington 
(late  General  Monk),  which  unquestionably  belonged 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  when  first  equipped, 
though  she  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  General  Governnaent,  by  which 
she  was  employed  as  a  packet,  as  late  as  the  year 
1784,  when  she  was  sold  on  public  account. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  defective 
materials  that  are  now  to  be  obtained,  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  perfect  list  of  the  vessels  that  were  in 
the  navy  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  fully 
felt ;  and  yet,  without  some  such  record,  this  book 
will  have  an  air  of  incompleteness.  One  that  has 
been  corrected  with  care,  is  accordingly  given ;  and 
as  nothing  is  admitted  into  it  without  authority, 
it  is  believed  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  its 
defects  being  those  of  omission,  rather  than  positive 
errors.  Annexed  to  the  name  of  each  vessel  is  her 
fate  as  an  American  cruiser,  so  far  as  the  ^acts  can 
be  ascertained. 

List  of  vessels  of  war,  in  the  American  navy 
between  the  years  1775  and  1783 ; — 

Alltanco,  32,  sold  after  the  peace,  and  converted  into  an 
Indiaman*. 

Deane  (Hague),  32. 

Virginia,  28,  taken  by  a  British  suuadron  near  the  cf  pes  of  the 
Chesapeake,  before  getting  to  sea,  1778. 

Confederacy,  32,  taken  by  a  sliip  of  the  line,  off  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  June  22nd,  1781. 


*  Her  wreck  still  lies  on  the  island,  opposite  to  Philadelphia. 
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Hancock,  32,  taken  in  I777i  l>y  Kainbow,  40,  aiul  Victtir,  1({. 
Flora,  32,  retook  hor  prixi-. 

Randolph,  32,  blown  up  in  wction  with  the  Yunnouth,  ()4,  in 
1778. 

Raleigh,  32,  taken  by  the  Experiment,  ;'>0,  an«l  Unicom,  22, 
1778.  ..    . 

V/ashington,  32,  destroyed  in  the  Delaware  by  the  British 
antiy,  1778,  without  getting  to  sea. 

V/arren,  32,  burned  in  the  Pcnobttcott  in  1 77^?  to  prevent  her 
fiilling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Queen  of  France,  28,  captured  at  Charleston  in  1780. 

Providence,  28,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Trumbull,  28,  taken  by  the  Iris,  32,  and  Uenural  Monk,  18, 
1781. 

Effingham,  28,  bumeu  by  the  enemy  in  the  Delaware,  1778, 
without  getting  to  sea. 

Congress,  28,  destroyed  in  the  Hudson,  1777»  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  without  getting  to  sea. 

Alfred,  24,  captured  by  the  Ariadne  and  Ceres,  in  177*^. 

Columbus,  20. 

Delaware,  24,  captured  by  the  British  army  in  the  Delaware, 

in  1777. 

Boston,  24,  captured  at  Charlustoit,  in  1780. 

Montgoinery,  24,  destroyed  in  th#  Hudson,  without  getting  to 
sea,  1777. 

Hamden,  14. 

Reprisal,  16,  foundered  at  sea,  1778. 

Lexington,  14,  taken  by  the  British  cutter  Alert,  in  the 
channel,  1778. 

Andrea  Doria,  14,  burned  in  the  Delaware,  1777,  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Cabot,  10,  driven  ashore  by  the  Milford,  32,  in  1777,  and 
ubanduncd. 

Ranger,  18,  captured  at  Charleston  by  the  British  army,  1780. 

Saratoga,  l(j,  lobt  at  sea  in  1780 ;  nu\er  heard  of. 
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Diligent,  14,  burned  in  tho  Pcnubticott,  177B. 

OaUm,  14. 

Ilomct,  10. 

Hiirpriw,  10,  seized  by  the  French  government,  in  1777* 

liovongc,  10,  sold  in  1780. 

Providonco,  12,  taken  in  tho  Pcnobscott  in  1779* 

Sup{M)8ed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  tho 
Delaware  by  tho  enemy,  or  by  tho 
Americans,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  tho  enemy's  hands. 


Providonco,  12,  taken 
Sachem,  10,  '\ 

Wasp, »,  I 

Indupendonco,  10,  T 
Dolphin,  10,  J 


To  these  vessels  must  be  added  tlie  following  ships, 
vvhicli  appear  to  have  made  one  or  more  cruises 
under  the  American  flag,  commanded  by  American 
onicers,and  manned,  in  part,  by  American  seamen  :— 

Don  Homme  Richard,  40,  sunk  after  hor  action  with  tho  Sera- 
pis,  44,  in  1779. 

Pallas,  32,  left  tho  service  when  the  cruise  was  ended. 

Vengeance,  12,  ditto.  ditto.  ditto. 

Corf,  18,  ditto.  ditto.  ditto. 

Ariel,  20,  borrowed  by  the  commi^ioners  from  tho  king  of 
France,  and  supposed  to  have  been  returned. 

These  lists  contain  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
vessels  of  any  size  that  properly  belonged  to  the 
navy  of  the  American  Confederation.  There  were 
several  more  small  cruisers,  mounting  from  4  to  10 
guns,  but  their  service  appears  to  have  been  as  uncer- 
tain as  their  fates,  though,  like  the  privateers,  most 
of  them,  it  is  believed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
powerful  and  numerous  foes.  Several  ships,  also, 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  government,  such  as 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,  the  Luzerne,  Washington,  &c., 
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that  we  do  not  think  entitled  to  be  classed  among 
its  regular  cruisers. 

Most  of  the  popular  accounts  make  the  America, 
71,  the  first  two-<lecked  ship  ever  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  That  this  is  an  orror, 
has  already  been  shown,  in  one  of  our  earlier  pages, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English 
caused  several  small  vessels  on  two  decks  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  American  colonies,  previously  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  It  would  have  been  more 
accurate  to  have  stated  that  the  America  was  the 
heaviest  ship  that  had  been  laid  down  in  the  country, 
at  the  time  she  was  built.  This  vessel  was  captured 
from  the  French,  by  the  British,  in  the  engagement 
of  the  1  ?t  of  June*. 


It 


*  Yfe  give  the  following  outline  of  the  description  of  the 
America,  as  left  by  Paul  Jones,  to  show  what  were  then  deemed 
peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  Tlio  upper 
deck  bulwarks  are  particularly  described  as  "  breast- works  pierced 
for  guns,"  and  he  adds,  that  all  the  quarter-deck  and  foro-castlo 
guns  could  be  fought,  at  need,  on  one  side ;  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred  thkt  the  ship  had  ports  in  her  waist.  The  poop 
had  a  "  folding  breast-work,"  grape-shot  proof,  or  bulwarks  that 
were  lowered  and  hoisted  in  a  minute.  The  quarter-deck  ran  four 
feet  forward  of  the  main-mast,  and  the  forecastle  came  well  aft. 
The  gangways  were  wide,  and  on  the  level  of  the  quarter-deck  and 
fore-cattle.  The  ship  had  only  single  quarter  galleries,  and  no 
stem  gallery.  She  had  50  feet  6  inches  beam,  over  all,  and  her 
inboard  length,  on  the  upper  gun-deck,  was  182  feet  6  inches. 
"  Yet  this  ship,  though  the  largett  tetenty-fowr  in  the  toorld^  had. 
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The  management  of  the  little  navy  that  the  United 
States  possessed  during  this  lung  and  important 
struggle,  was  necessarily  much  controlle<l  hy  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  conflict  commenced,  it 
could  scarcely  be  termed  a  war,  and  the  country 
hardly  possessed  an  organi/e<l  government  at  all.  It 
hati  been  the  policy  of  England  to  keep  her  colonies 
as  dependent  as  possible  on  herself  for  all  manufac- 
tured articles  ;  and  when  the  lievolution  broke  out, 
the  new  states  were  almost  destitute  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  a  war.  Much  as  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  the  world  scarcely  seems  to 
possess  an  accurate  notion  of  the  embarrassments 
to  which  the  Americans  were  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  deficiencies  of  this  nature.  The  first 
important  relief  was  obtained  through  the  cruisers, 
and  it  is  scarcely  saying  too  much  to  add,  that, 
without  the  succours  that  were  procured  in  this 
manner  during  the  years  1775  and  1776,  the  Revo- 
lution must  have  been  checked  in  the  outset*. 

when  tho  lower  battery  was  sunk,  the  air  of  a  delicate  frigate  ; 
and  no  person,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  could  have  imagined  she 
had  a  second  battery."  Unfortunately  her  intended  armament 
is  not  given. 

*  The  following  ani^jdoto  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  marine  committee  of  Congress,  the  body  that  dis- 
charged the  duties  that  arc  now  performed  by  the  navy  department. 
The  committee  was  in  secret  session,  deliberating  on  the  means 
of  obtaining  certain  small  articles  that  were  indispensable  to  the 
equipment  of  vessels  of  war,  but  wliich   articles  were  not  to  !)e 
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Til  addilion  to  the  direct  iM'iiefits  conferreil  by  the 
raptures,  the  marine  wa«  of  incuUnilabU*  acivnntaK«' 
in  bringing  Eurd^  in  contact  with  America,  by 
showing  the  flag  and  shipH  of  the  new  country  in 
the  ohl  world.  Notwithstanding  the  many  obstaclcH 
that  were  to  be  overcome,  the  high  maritime  spirit 
of  the  nation  broke  through  all  restraints  ;  and  in 
defiance  of  an  enemy  that  almost  possessed  ubiquity, 
as  well  as  an  overwhelming  power,  the  conflict 
between  Britain  and  her  despised  and  oppressed 
colonies  had  not  continued  a  twelvemonth,  when 
the  coasts  of  the  former  country  were  harassed  and 
agitated  by  the  audacity  and  enterpise  of  the  Ame- 
rican cruisers.  Insurance  rose  to  a  height  hitherto 
unknown,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
England  felt  the  effects  which  a  people,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  love  of  maritime  adventure,  could 
produce  on  a  nation  so  commercial. 

The  activity  air'  aerit  of  the  brave  men  who  first 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  seas,  have  not  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  present  age.  Foremost 
ought  to  W  placed  the  name  of  Wickes,  who  led 
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had  in  the  country,  when  a  clamour  for  admittance  at  the  door, 
interrupted  the  proceedings.  Admittance  wa4  dniiird,  but  the 
intruder  insisted  on  entering.  The  door  w;i3  finall>  o^iened,  when 
a  gentleman  appeared,  with  an  inventory  of  the  Btures  found  in 
tlie  Nancy,  the  first  vessel  taken  by  Captain  Manly,  and  among 
which  were  the  very  articles  wanted.  Mr.  Adams,  when  the 
fact  wa-s  ascertained,  arose  and  said  with  earnestness : — "  We 
must  succeed — Providence  \h  with  us — we  must  succeed  !" 
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the  way,  and  who  appears  to  have  performed  the 
duty  confided  to  him,  with  discretion,  spirit,  and 
steadiness.  The  untimely  fate  of  this  gallant  officer* 
who  had  obtained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  commissioners,  probably  was  the  reuson 
that  he  docs  not  occupy  as  much  of  the  public  mind 
as  his  services  merit. 

Captain  Conyngham,  also,  to  his  other  claims, 
adds  that  of  suffering.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  after  his  return  to  the  American  seas, 
while  cruising  in  a  small  private  armed  vessel,  and 
was  sent  to  England  in  irons,  with  a  threat  to  treat 
him  as  a  pirate.  His  imprisonment  was  long  and 
severe ;  nor  was  his  liberty  obtained,  until  months 
of  bitter  privation  had  been  passed  in  a  gaol. 

The  naval  names  that  have  descended  to  us,  from 
this  war,  with  the  greatest  reputation,  are  those  of 
Jones,  Barry,  Barney,  Biddle,  Manly,  Nicholson, 
Wickes,  Rathburne,  Conyngham,  and  Hacker.  To 
these  may  be  added  that  of  Williams,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  Massachusetts.  Other  officers  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  either  in  subordinate  situa- 
tions on  board  vessels  of  war,  or  on  board  the  other 
cruisers.  Many  of  tlbe  latter  subsequently  rose  to 
high  stations  in  the  national  marine,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  their  conduct  in  our  sub- 
sequent pages. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare,  unquestionably  tram- 
melled the  national  efforts  in  this  contest.  The  cir- 
cumstance, that  only  six  out  of  thirteen  new  cruisers 
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that  were  laul  <lown  under  the  law  of  October  1775, 
ever  got  to  sea,  shows  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
country  had  to  contend  on  account  of  so  many  of 
its  ports  having  been  occupi»'d  by  invading  armies, 
of  a  force  and  discipline  that  no  power  of  the  young 
Republic  could  then  withstand.  No  less  than  six  of 
these  vessels  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  by  means 
of  their  land  forces,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans themselves,  to  prevent  such  a  result.  In  New 
York,  the  British  held  the  port,  of  all  others,  which 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
country,  in  a  naval  war,  as  its  central  position,  many 
natural  advantages,  difficulty  of  being  blockaded  on 
account  of  a  double  outlet,  and  resources,  will 
always  render  it  the  centre  of  maritime  operations, 
in  every  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  American 
seas. 

But  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  young 
marine  had  to  contend,  were  a  total  absence  of 
system,  a  looseness  of  discipline,  and  a  want  of 
vessels  of  force.  The  irregularities  of  the  service,  it 
is  true,  grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  but 
their  evils  were  incalculable.  R^nk,  that  great  source 
of  contention  in  all  services  in  which  it  is  not 
clearly  defined  and  rigidly  regulated,  appears  to  have 
created  endless  heart-burnings.  The  dissensions  of 
the  officers  naturally  communicated  themselves  to 
the  men  ;  and,  in  time,  this  difficulty  was  added  to 
the  others  which  existed  in  obtaining  crews.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
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that  favourite  ship  the  Alliance,  we  cannot  find  that 
any  frigate-built  vessel  left  the  country,  after  the 
first  year  or  two  of  the  war,  with  a  full  crew  on 
board  of  her ;  and  even  those  with  which  they  did 
sail,  were  either  composed,  in  a  good  measure,  of 
landsmen,  or  the  officers  had  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  seeking  for  volun- 
teers among  the  prisoners.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Alliance  herself,  with  her  precious  freight,  was  near 
being  the  sacrifice  of  this  ill-judged,  not  to  say 
unjust  policy.  The  Trumbull,  when  taken,  was 
fought  principally  by  her  officers ;  and,  at  the  very 
moment  when  confidence  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  success,  the  vessels  of  Paul  Jones's  squadron 
appear  to  have  distrusted  each  other,  and  to  have 
acted  with  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  feeling. 

To  the  lightness  of  the  metal  used  during  this 
war,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  duration  of  the  combats. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had 
a  few  eighteen-pounders  mounted  in  her  gun  room ; 
and  there  are  occasional  allusions  in  the  accounts  of 
the  day,  that  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  larger  vessels  built  for  the  service,  had  a  few 
guns  of  this  calibre,  mixed  in  with  their  more  regu- 
lar armaments ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  not 
a  ship  in  the  American  navy,  during  the  whole  war 
of  the  Revolution,  that  was  properly  any  thing  more 
than  a  twelve-pounder  frigate.  The  America,  74, 
would  have  been  an  exception,  of  course,  could  she 
properly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  service,  but 
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she  was  transferre<l  to  France  previously  to  being 
nut  into  the  water.     The  Bon  Homme  Richard  iiad 

• 

liie  dimensions  of,  and  was  pierced  for  a  thirty- 
eight,  but  her  regular  and  only  efficient  batterie9 
were  composed  of  twelves  and  nines.  Tiie  Indien, 
or  South  Carolina,  as  she  was  subsequently  called, 
was  probably  as  heavy  a  frigate  as  then  floated,  but 
she  sailed  in  the  service  of  the  single  state  of  South 
Carolina,  and  never  belonged  to  the  marine  of  the 
country. 

No  correct  estimate  can  ever  be  made  of  the  merits 
of  the  gallant  seamen,  whose  acts  have  been  recorded 
in  these  pages,  without  keeping  in  constant  view,  all 
the  f*i  .:i vantages  under  which  they  served.  With 
vesst  ^u.ite  often  imperfectly  equipped,  frequently 
with  such  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  as  are  known 
to  be  disposed  of  to  nations,  the  necessities  of  which 
supersede  caution ',  with  crews  badly,  often  danger- 
ously composed,  and  without  the  encouragement 
that  power  can  proffer  to  success,  these  faithful  men 
went  forth  upon  an  ocean  that  was  covered  with  the 
cruisers  of  their  enemy,  to  conteml  with  foes  every 
way  prepared  for  war,  who  were  incited  by  all  that 
can  awaken  ambition,  and  who  met  them  with  the 
confidence  that  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  habit 
and  a  consciousness  of  force. 

While  pointing  out  the  claims  of  the  seamen  of 
the  Revolution  to  that  honourable  place  in  history 
which  it  is  our  aim  to  contribute  in  securing  to  them, 
there  is  another  corps,  one  that  has  so  long  been 
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a8sociate<i  with  the  navies  as  to  be  almost  necessa- 
rily included  in  their  renown,  which  is  entitled  to  a 
distinct  notice  in  our  pages.  It  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  c  nrse,  to  identify  the  marines  with  the  ship  ii: 
whicii  they  serve,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  thought 
it  necessary  to  digresi'-  from  the  course  of  events  to 
speak  particularly  of  this  body  of  men.  Tlie  corps, 
however,  is  so  necessary  to  the  military  character  of 
every  service — has  ever  been  so  efficient  and  useful, 
not  only  in  carrying  on  the  regular  routine  of 
duty,  but  in  face  of  the  enemy — and  was  so  all- 
important  to  the  security  of  the  ships  during  the 
period  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  that  we  have 
reserved  a  place  for  a  brief  account  of  its  organi- 
zation in  this  chapter.  In  order  that  the  general 
reader  may  more  clearly  coiaprehend  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  however,  and  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the 
composition  of  the  crew  of  r.  vessel  of  war,  a  para- 
graph will  be  devoted  to  a  few  explanations. 

The  mer  of  a  public  armed  ship  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  bodies  ;  the  portion  of  the  people  that 
do  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  vessel,  which  includes 
the  petty  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  lands- 
men, and  boys,  and  the  marines.  The  former  pass 
under  the  general  name  of  sailo^'^,  while  the  latter 
are  always  known  by  their  own  instinctive  appella- 
tion. The  marines  are  strictly  infantry  soldiers, 
who  are  trained  to  serve  afloat ;  and  the^.r  discipline, 
equipments,  spirit,  character,  and  esprit  de  corps, 
are  altogether  those  of  an  army.    The  murines  impart 
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to  a  ship  of  war,  in  a  great  degree,  its  high  military 
character.  They  furnish  all  the  guards  and  senti- 
nels ;  in  battle  they  repel,  or  cover  the  assaults  of 
boarders ;  and  at  all  times  they  susUun  and  protect 
the  stern  and  necessary  discipline  of  a  ship  ly  their 
organization,  distinctive  character,  training,  and  we 
might  add,  nature.  It  is  usual  to  place  one  of  these 
soldiers  on  board  a  ship  of  war  for  each  gun,  tl>ough 
the  rule  is  not  absolute.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
understood  by  this,  that  the  marines  are  regularly 
dispersed  in  the  ship,  by  placing  them  at  the  guns, 
as,  unless  in  cases  that  form  exceptions,  they  act 
together,  under  their  own  officers,  using  the  musket 
and  bayonet  as  their  proper  weapons. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  such  a  body  of  men, 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1775,  or  before  any  regu- 
lar cruiser  had  yet  got  to  sea,  Congress  passed  a  law 
esttiblishing  a  marine  corps.  By  this  law,  the  corps 
was  to  consist  of  two  battalions  of  the  usual  size, 
and  to  be  c.ommanded  by  a  colonel.  A  resolution 
passed  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  directing 
tliat  these  two  battalions  should  not  be  drafted  from 
the  army  before  Boston,  but  regularly  enlisted  for 
the  war.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  law  was  ever 
carried  into  complete  effect;  the  great  difficulty 
which  existed  in  obtaining  men  for  the  army,  no  less 
than  the  impracticability  of  getting  so  many  of  the 
vessels  to  sea^  most  probably  contributing  to  defeat 
its  objects.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1776,  notwith- 
standing, the  corps  received  something  like  the  con- 
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iemplated  organization,  and  oflicers  M'crc  appointe<i 
to  serve  in  it.  That  there  were  marines  in  the 
squadron  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  is  known  from 
the  fact  of  tlieir  having  been  landed  at  New  Provi- 
dence, where  they  were  the  assailing  force  j  but  even 
the  greater  portion  of  the  sea-officers,  employed  on 
that  occasion,  had  merely  letters  of  appointment, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  was  also  the 
case  with  the  gentlemen  of  this  arm.  We  give  the 
following  list  of  the  officers  of  the  marine  corps, 
who  were  appointed  in  June  1775,  as  containing 
the  names  of  those  who  properly  formed  the  nucleus 
of  this  important  and  respectable  part  of  the  navy. 
Officers  of  Marines  appointed  June  25th,  1775. 

Samuel  Nichols,  Major. 
Andrew  Porter,  Captain. 
Joseph  Hardy,      do, 
Samuel  Shaw,        do. 
Benjamin  Deanc,  do. 
Robert  Mullhi,      do, 
John  Stewart,       do. 
Daniel  Henderson,  First  Lieutenant. 
David  Love,  do. 

Franklin  Read,  do. 

Peregrine  Brown,  do. 

Thomas  Bamell,  do. 

James  M'Clure,  Second  Lieutenant. 
William  Gilmore,  do. 

Abel  Morgan,  do. 

Hugh  Montgomery,      do. 
Richard  Harrison,         do. 

Other  nominations  followed,  from  time  to  time, 
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though  it  is  l)clicveil  that,  in  many  prases,  otFicers 
commanding  ships  were  empowered  to  give  letters  of 
appointment.  In  short,  the  irregularity  and  want  of 
system  that  prevailed  in  the  navy  generally,  extended 
in  a  degree  to  a  branch  of  it  that  is  usually  so  trained, 
so  methodical  and  certain. 

At  no  period  of  the  naval,  history  of  the  world,  is 
it  probable  that  marines  were  more  important  than 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  many  instances 
they  preserved  the  vessels  to  the  country,  by  sup- 
pressing the  turbulence  of  their  ill-assorted  crews, 
and  the  effect  of  their  fire,  not  only  then,  but  in  all 
the  subsequent  conflicts,  under  those  circumstances 
in  which  it  could  be  resorted  to,  has  usually 
been  singularly  creditable  to  their  steadiness  and 
discipline.  The  history  of  the  navy,  even  at  that 
early  day,  as  well  as  in  these  latter  times,  abounds 
with  instances  of  the  gallantry  and  self-devotion  of 
this  body  of  soldiers ;  and  we  should  be  unfaithful  to 
our  trust,  were  we  not  to  add,  that  it  also  furnishes 
too  many  proofs  of  the  forgetfulness  of  its  merits 
by  the  country.  The  marine  incurs  the  same  risks 
from  disease  and  tempests,  undergoes  the  same  pri- 
vations, suffers  the  same  hardships,  and  sheds  his 
blood  in  the  same  battles  as  the  seaman,  and  society 
owes  him  the  same  rewards.  While  on  ship-board, 
necessity  renders  him  in  a  certain  sense,  the  subor- 
dinate, but  nations  ought  never  to  overlook  the 
important  moral  and  political  truth,  that  the  highest 
lessons  they  can  teach  are  those  of  justice  ;  and  no 
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servant  of  the  public  should  puss  a  youth  oi  toil  and 
danger,  without  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
tenour  to  a  certain  and  honourable  reward,  that  is 
dependent  only  on  himself.  That  this  reward  has 
hitherto  been  as  unwisely  as  it  has  been  unfairly 
withheld,  from  all  connected  with  the  navy,  it  is  our 
duty  as  historians  to  state,  and  in  no  instance  has 
this  justice  been  more  signally  denied,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  honourable  and  gallant  corps  of  which 
we  are  particularly  writing. 

Before  the  thread  of  the  historical  incidents  is 
resumed,  it  is  proper  that  we  allude  to  one  other 
branch  of  our  subject.  There  may  be  sufficient 
interest  connected  with  the  first  vessel  of  war  that 
ever  carried  the  American  flagon  the  ocean,  to  render 
it  important  that  no  error  be  committed  in  registering 
her  name.  On  this  point  it  is,  perhaps,  too  late  to 
pretend  to  entire  accuracy,  for  three  reasons ;  the 
wg,iit  of  documents,  the  conflicting  testimony,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  journals  of  the  day 
abstained  from  alluding  to  movements  that  required 
secrecy  to  ensure  success.  The  first  notice  that  is 
taken  of  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  in 
the  papers  of  the  town  from  which  it  sailed,  was  to 
record  its  return  to  port.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Lexington,  14,  was  the  cruiser  entitled  to  the  honour 
just  mentioned ;  but  it  has  been  admitted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  claim  in  behalf  of  this  little  brig,  is 
met  by  one  in  favour  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron 
of  Mr.  Hopkins.     It  is  even  uncertain  that  the  Lex- 
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iiigton  iuid  ProvidtMice  were  purchased  previously  to 
the  Cubot  and  Doria,  although  there  are,  perluspM, 
more  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were,  than  that 
they  were  not.  If  the  authority  of  Paul  Jones  is  to  be 
deemed  conclusive,  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  in 
which  he  first  sailed,  composed  the  entire  naval  force 
of  the  country,  at  that  precise  time  ;  1  ut  Commo- 
dore Jopes  makes  many  mistakes  in  his  allusions, 
and  in  this  particular  he  is  known  to  have  been  in 
error.  His  correspondence  is  entitled  to  great  respect 
as  authority,  though  like  all  authority  of  this  nature, 
its  facts  are  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  collated 
with  care.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Provi- 
dence made  at  least  one  cruise  under  Captain 
Whipple  as  a  privateer,  out  of  Rhode  Island,  before 
she  was  purchased  into  the  navy;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  evidence,  that  a  single  vessel  of  war 
was  ever  built  for  the  regular  service  of  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  United  American 
Colonies,  previously  to  those  authorised  by  the  law 
of  October  1775.  Of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  was  first  got  into  the  water  j  though  there  is 
proof  that  the  Raleigh,  32,  was  one  of  those  earliest 
launched. 

It  remains  only  to  say,  that  the  navy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, like  its  army,  was  disbanded  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle,  literally  leaving  nothing 
behind  it,  but  the  recollections  of  its  services  and 
sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Financcfl  of  the  new  Republic  unequal  to  tho  support  of  a  navy — 
Small  cruisers— American  vessels  in  the  Chinese  seas— Defec- 
tive political  organization — Change  of  system — The  new 
Government — Administration  of  Washington — Unprovoked 
aggressions  of  tho  Dey  of  Algiers — Ncgociations  for  effecting 
the  liberation  of  tho  captives — Barbarous  depredations — Law 
authorising  tho  formation  of  a  naval  force — Construction  of  six 
frigates— Important  improvement  in  ship-building — Selection 
of  commanders — Preparations  suspended  by  a  treaty  with 
Algiers — Expense  of  peace  with  the  Dey — Encroachments  on 
tho  rights  of  the  American  people— Depredations  of  French 
cruisers — Laws  authorising  the  capture  of  French  cruisers^ 
Abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France — Establish- 
ment of  a  now  marine  corps — Origin  of  the  present  American 
navy— Naval  enthusiasm. 


The  peace  of  1783  found  the  finances  of  the  new 
Republic  altogether  unequal  to  the  support  of  a 
marine.  Most  of  the  public  cruisers,  as  has  been 
seen,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  few  that  remained  were 
Hold.  The  Alliance,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  ship  of  the  service  to  the  very  last,  was 
reluctantly  parted  with ;  but  a  survey  being  held  on 
her,  she  was  also  disposed  of  in  June  1785,  in  pre- 
ference to  encountering  the  expenses  of  repairs. 
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Although  the  United  States  now  kept  no  veMels 
of  war,  several  of  the  states  themselves,  witli  the 
consent  of  Congress,  which  was  necessary  by  the 
articles  of  confe<lcration,  ha<l  small  cruisers  of  their 
own,  that  did  the  duties  of  guartla-costos  and 
revenue  cutters.  At  this  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  remembereil  that  each  state  had 
its  own  custom-houses,  levied  its  own  duties,  and 
pursued  its  own  policy  in  trade,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  could  not  contravene  any  sti- 
pulation by  treaty  that  had  been  entered  into  by 
Congress. 

After  the  peace,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
revived  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  it  had  to  con- 
tend with  many  difficulties,  besides  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  country.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
question,  what  vessel  first  carried  the  American  flag 
into  the  Chinese  seas ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  ship  Empress  of  China,  Captain  Green, 
which  sailed  from  New  York,  the  22nd  of  February, 
1784,  and  returned  to  the  same  port  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1 785.  This  vessel,  however,  did  not  make  a 
direct  voyage,  touching  in  Europe  on  her  outward- 
bound  passage  ;  and  the  honour  of  going  direct 
belongs  to  the  Enterprise>  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of 
eighty  tons,  built  in  Albany,  which  went  and 
returned  in  1 785.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the 
credit  of  the  English  factory  at  Canton,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  jealousies  and  interests   of  trade. 
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u  liic'li,  |»«>rlHi|)H,  oftt'iier  loud  to  uiipriiiriplnl  uctM, 
than  any  other  one  concorn  of  life,  Htruck  with  the 
novelty  and  boldness  of  the  experiment,  it  receive<l 
these  adventurers  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  In 
1787,  the  Alliance  frigate,  conNerted  into  an  India- 
man,  went  to  Canton,  under  the  eomnuuid  of  Cup- 
tain  Thomas  Ileud,  formerly  of  the  navy.  T'.iis 
o(Ticer  took  a  new  route,  actually  going  to  the  soutli- 
wanl  of  New  Holland,  in  consequence  of  the  season 
of  the  year,  which  had  brought  him  into  the  un- 
favourable monsoons.  Notwithstanding  this  long 
circuit,  the  noble  old  ship  made  the  passage  in  very 
tolerable  time.  Captain  Read  discovered  some 
islands  to  the  eastward  of  New  Holland. 

The  period  between  the  peace  and  tiie  year  1788, 
was  one  of  troubles,  insurrections  in  the  states,  and 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  defective  political 
organization  of  the  country.  To  these  grievances 
may  be  added  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the 
renewal  of  the  claims  of  the  British  merchants,  that 
had  been  suspended  by  the  war.  All  these  circum- 
stances united  to  produce  uncertainty  and  distress. 
Discreet  men  saw  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
system,  and  the  results  of  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  nation  were  offered  to  the  world  in  a  plan  for 
substituting  the  constitution  of  an  identified  govern- 
ment, in  the  place  of  the  articles  of  association,  and 
of  creating  what  has  since  been  popularly  termed 
the  Union,  in  lieu  of  the  old  Confederation.    The 
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Rrlionio  wan  a(l<)|)tt*<l,  and  in  April  17HU,  tlie  now 
government  went  into  operation,  with  Washington 
at  its  head  as  President. 

The  entire  niilitiitv  organization  und«>rwent  many 
important  altt>rations,  by  this  cliange  of  government. 
The  President  became  the  commander-in-ehief  of 
both  the  army  and  navy;  and  he  possessed  tlie  civil 
power  of  appointing  their  officers,  subject  only 
to  the  approbation  of  a  senate,  which  v.  as  also 
instituted  on  this  occasion,  and  to  a  few  subordinate 
regulations  of  congress.  In  addition  to  this  high 
trust,  was  confided  to  him  one  of  still  heavier 
responsibilities,  by  which  he  could  dismiss  any  civil 
or  military  officer,  the  judges  excepted,  howeve/ 
high  his  rank,  or  long  his  services.  The  supplies 
were  raised  directly  by  the  federal  power,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  states  ;  and  the  entire 
government,  within  the  circle  of  its  authority,  be- 
came as  direct  and  efficient,  ps  that  of  any  other 
polity  which  possessed  the  representative  form. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  these  fundamental 
alterations  were  visible,  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  country.  It  was  deemed  prematuu  ,  reverthe- 
less,  to  think  of  the  re-establishment  oi  a,  marine ; 
for,  oppressed  with  debt,  and  menaced  with  a 
renewal  of  the  war  with  England,  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington  was  cautiously,  and  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  endeavouring  to  extricate  the 
country  from  the  various  entanglements  that  were 
perhaps  inseparable  from  its  peculiar  condition,  and 
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to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  a  new  and  an 
entirely  novel  mode  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
state.  While  Washington,  and  his  ministers,  ap- 
peared to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a 
navy,  the  poverty  of  the  treasury  alone  would 
have  been  deemed  an  insuperable  objection  to 
encountering  its  expense.  Still,  so  evident  was  the 
connexion  between  an  efficient  government  and  a 
permanent  and  strong  marine,  in  a  country  like  this, 
that  when  Paul  Jones  first  heard  of  the  change,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  America,  in  the  confident  hope 
of  being  again  employed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  discovering 
that  a  new  country  had  started  into  existence,  which 
possessed  merchant  vessels  and  no  cruisers,,  as  a 
matter  of  course  began  to  prey  on  its  commerce. 
On  the  25ui  of  July,  1785,  the  schooner  Maria, 
belonging  to  Boston,  was  seized,  outside  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  a  corsair,  and  her  crew  were 
carried  into  slavery.  This  unprovoked  piracy, — 
though  committed  uruier  the  fcH'ms  of  a  legal 
government,  the  act  deserves  tliis  reproach ,-^was 
followed,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  by  the 
capture  of  the  ship  Dolphin,  of  Philadelphia, 
Captain  O'Brien,  who,  with  all  bis  people,  was 
made  to  share  the  same  fate.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
17^0,  or  a  twelvemonth  after  the  organization  of 
the  federal  government,  there  still  remained  in  cap- 
tivity, fourteen  of  the  unfortunate  pea*sons  who  had 
been  thus  seized.     Of  course,  five  bitter  years  had 
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passed  in  slavery,  because,  at  the  pcrio<l  named,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  did  not  possess  sufficient  naval  force 
to  compel  the  petty  tyrant  at  the  head  of  the  Alge- 
rine  government  to  do  justice !     In  looking  back  at 
events  like  these,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  nation  was  really  so  powerless, 
and  cannot  but  suspect  that  in  the  strife  of  parties, 
the  struggles  of  opinion,  and  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
the  sufferings  of  the  distant  captive  were  overlooked 
or  forgotten.     One  of  the  first  advantages  of  the 
new  system,  was  connected  with  the  measures  taken 
by  the  administration  of  Washington  to  relieve  these 
unfortunate  persons.     A  long  and  weary  negocia- 
tion  ensued,  and  Paul  Jones  was  appointed,  in  1 792, 
to  be  an  agent  for  effecting  the  liberation  of  the 
captives.    At  the  same  time,  a  commission  was  also 
sent  to  him,  naming  him  consul  at  the  regency  of 
Algiers.    This  celebrated  man,  for  whose  relief  these 
nominations  were  probably  made,  was  dead  before 
the  arrival  of  the  different  commissions  at  Paris. 
A  second  agent  w  r*s  named,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Barclay ;   but  this  gentleman  also  died  before  he 
could  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Algiers  and  Portugal  had  long  been  at  war ;  and, 
though  the  latter  government  seldom  resorted  to 
active  measures  against  the  town  of  its  enemy,  it 
was  very  useful  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world, 
by  maintaining  a  strong  force  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  rover  to  find 
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her  way  out  of  the  Mediterranean.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  this  war  was  suddenly  terminated  in 
179.3,  througli  the  agency  of  the  British  consul  at 
Algiers,  and,  as  it  was  said,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Portuguese  government.  This  peace,  or  truce, 
allowed  the  Algerine  rovers  to  come  again  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  its  consequences  to  the  American 
commerce  were  soon  apparent.  A  squadron  con- 
sisting of  four  ships,  three  xebecks,  and  a  brig, 
immediately  passed  the  straits,  and  by  the  9th  of 
October,  179.3,  four  more  American  vessels  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  lawless  barbarians. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  had 
commenced  this  quarrel  without  any  other  pretence 
than  a  demand  for  tribute,  refused  all  accommoda- 
tion, even  menacing  the  person  of  the  minister 
appointed  by  the  American  government,  should  he 
venture  to  appear  within  his  dominions  !  During 
the  first  cruise  of  the  vessels  mentioned,  they 
captured  ten  Americans,  and  made  one  hundred 
and  five  additional  prisoners. 

These  depredations  had  now  reached  a  pass  when 
further  submission  became  impossible,  without  a 
total  abandonment  of  those  rights  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  every  independent  government 
to  maintain.  The  cabinet  took  the  subject  into 
grave  deliberation,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1794, 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  commu- 
nicating all  the  facts  connected  with  the  Algerine 
depredations;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a 
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law  was  approved  by  the  executive,  authorising  the 
construction,  or  the  purchase  of  six  frigates,  or  of 
such  other  naval  force,  that  should  not  be  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  six  frigates  named,  as  the  President 
might  see  fit  to  order,  provided  no  vessel  should 
mount  less  than  thirty-two  guns.  This  law  had  a 
direct  reference  to  the  existing  difficulty  with  Algiers ; 
and  it  contained  a  paragraph  ordering  that  all  pro- 
ceedings under  its  provisions  should  cease,  in  the 
event  of  an  accommodation  of  the  quarrel  with  that 
regency.  Notwithstanding  this  limit  to  the  action 
of  the  law,  the  latter  may  be  considered  the  first 
step  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  the  present 
navy,  as  some  of  the  ships  that  were  eventually 
constructed  under  it  are  still  in  use,  and  some  of 
the  officers  who  were  appointed  to  them,  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  service. 

The  executive  was  no  sooner  authorised  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  law  of  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  than 
measures  were  taken  to  build  the  vessels  ordered. 
The  provision  of  the  first  paragraph  was  virtually 
followed,  and  the  six  frigates  were  laid  down  as 
soon  as  possible.     These  vessels  were  the 

Constitution,      44,  laid  down  at  Boston. 


President,  44, 

United  States,  44, 

Chesapeake,  38, 

Constellation,  38, 

Congress,  38, 


New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Baltimore. 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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The  most  capable  builders  in  the  country   were 
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consulted,  the  mcKlela  of  Mr.  Joshua  Humphreys, 
of  Pliiladclphia,  being  those  accepted.  On  this 
occasion,  an  important  and  re<;eiit  improvement  in 
ship  building  was  adopted,  by  which  frigates  were 
increased  in  size  and  in  efficiency,  by  so  far  length- 
ening them,  as  to  give  to  ships  on  one  deck,  the 
metal  that  had  formerly  been  distributed  on  two. 
The  three  ships  first  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list, 
were  of  this  class  of  vessels,  being  pierced  for  30 
twenty-four  pounders  on  their  gun  decks,  while  their 
upper  deck  armaments  varied  with  circumstances. 
On  this  account  they  were  rated  as  forty-fours,  a 
description  of  vessel  that  had  previously  borne  its 
gun^  on  two  decks,  besides  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle.  The  others  were  of  the  force  of  the 
common  English  thirty-eights,  carrj  mg  28  eighteens 
below,  and  as  many  lighter  guns  above  as  was 
deemed  expedient.  From  a  want  of  system,  the 
Chesapeake  was  known  in  the  accounts  of  the  day 
as  a  forty -four,  and  she  even  figures  in  the  reports 
under  the  law,  as  a  vessel  of  that  rate,  owing  to  the 
circuniistance  that  she  was  originally  intended  for  a 
ship  of  that  force  and  size.  But,  in  consequence  of 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  frame,  her 
dimensions  were  lessened,  and  she  took  her  place  in 
the  navy,  by  the  side  of  the  two  vessels  last  men- 
tioned on  the  foregoing  list.  But  so  much  inac- 
curacy existed  at  that  day,  and  the  popular  accounts 
abound  with  so  many  errors  of  this  nature,  that  we 
shall  find  many  occasions  to  correct  similar  mis- 
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takes, before  we  reach  a  pt'riod  when  the  service 
was  brought  witliiii  tho  ruh's  of  a  uniforni  and 
consistent  system. 

In  selecting  commanders  for  these  ships,  the  Pre- 
sident very  naturally  turned  to  those  old  officers 
who  had  proved  tliemselvcs  fit  for  the  stations, 
duKing  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
naval  captains  of  that  trying  perio<l,  however,  were 
already  dead,  and  others,  again,  had  become  inca- 
pacitated, by  age  and  wounds,  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  sea  officers.  The  following  is  the  list  selected, 
which  took  rank,  in  the  order  in  which  the  names 
appear,  viz : — 

John  Barry,  Jushua  Barney, 

Samuel  Nicholson,  Richard  Dale, 

Silas  Talbot,  Thomas  Truxtun. 

With  the  exception  of  Captain  Truxtun,  all  of 
these  gentlemen  had  served  in  the  navy  during  the 
Revolution.     Captain  Barry  was  the  oidy  one  of 
the  six  who  was  not  born  in  America,  but  he  had 
passed  nearly  all  his  life  in  it,  and  was  thoroughly 
identified  with  his  adopted  country  in  feeling  and 
interests.    He  had  often  distinguished  himself  diuiiig 
the  preceding  war,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  naval 
captains  that  remained,  he  was  the  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  reputation  for  experience,  con- 
duct, and  skill.     The  appointment  met  wit  •  general 
approbation,  nor  did  any  thing  ever  occur,  to  give 
the  government  reason  to  regret  its  selection. 

Captain  Nicholson  had  served  with  credit  in  suhor- 
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(iinatc  situations,  in  command  of  the  Hague,  or 
Deane,  32,  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  squadron.  This  officer  also  commartdcd  the 
Dolphin,  10,  the  cutter  that  the  commissi*  ^nt^n.  uent 
with  Captain  Wickes,  in  his  successAd  criiise  in  IfiC 
narrow  seas. 

Captain  Talbot's  career  was  phigular;  for  though 
connected  with  the  uea  in  his  youth,  he  had  entered 
the  army,  at  the  commencement  (.»f  tiie  Revolution, 
and  vvus  twice  promoted  in  that  bn^ncli  of  ilie  sei- 
vice,  t.^r  gallantry  and  skill  on  the  water.  This 
gentleman  Ijud  been  raised  to  the  mnk  of  a  captain 
in  the  nav),  in  1779,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  ship.  Subsequently  to  the  war,  Captain 
Talbot  had  retired  from  the  sea,  and  he  had  actually 
served  one  term  in  Congress. 

Captain  Barney  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
many  actions,  and  commanded  the  Pennsylvania 
State  cruiser,  the  Hyder  Ally,  when  she  took  the 
General  Monk.  This  officer  declined  his  appoint- 
ment in  consequence  of  having  been  put  junior  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Talbot,  and  Captain  Sever  was 
named  in  his  place. 

Captain  Dale  had  been  Paul  Jones's  first  lieute- 
nant, besides  seeing  much  other  service  in  subor- 
dinate capacities,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Captain  Truxtun  had  a  reputation  for  spirit  that 
his  subsequent  career  fully  justified,  ant  i  had  seen 
much  service  during  the  Revolution,  in  mand  of 
different  pri     te  vessels  of  war. 
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The  rank  of  the  subordinate  olFieers  eventually 
appointed  to  these  ships,  was  determined  hy  that  of 
the  different  commanders,  the  senior  lieutenant  of 
Captain  Barry's  vessel  talcing  rank  of  all  the  other 
first  lieutenants,  and  the  junior  officers  accordingly. 

All  these  preparations,  however,  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with  Algiers, 
in  November  1795.  By  a  provision  of  the  l;iw,  the 
work  was  not  to  be  prosecuted,  in  the  event  of  such 
a  peace,  and  the  President  imme<liately  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject.  A  new  act 
was  passed,  without  delay,  ordering  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  two  of  the  forty-fours,  and  of  one 
of  the  thirty-eights,  while  it  directed  the  work  on  the 
remaining  three  ships  to  be  stopped,  and  the  perish- 
able portion  of  the'r  materials  to  be  sold.  A  sum 
which  had  also  been  voted  for  the  construction  of 
some  galleys,  but  no  part  of  which  had  yet  been 
used,  was  applied  to  the  equii)ment  of  those  vessels 
ordered  to  be  launched  *. 

*  The  reader  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  which  may 
prevail  in  a  nation,  when  it  neglects  to  use,  or  does  not  possess, 
the  means  of  causing  its  rights  and  character  to  be  respected,  by 
the  tone  of  the  following  article,  which  is  extracted  from  a  journal 
<o{  the  date  of  1798>  o^nd  which  would  seem  to  be  as  much  in 
unison  with  the  temper  of  that  day,  as  one  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter would  comport  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  times.  Algiers 
will  not  export  trii^i'te,  again,  from  America,  but  other  rights,  not 
less  de"  'j  national  hor./ur,  national  character,  and  national 
interc  ts,  may  be  sacrificed  U)  a  tempor'-iing  spirit,  tiliould  not  the 
navy  be  cnla';,od,  and  made  the  highcdt  aim  of  nati(  nal  policy. 
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The  President,  in  his  annual  speech  to  Congress, 
December  1796,  strongly  recommended  laws  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  as  appears  by  documents  published  at 
the  time,  the  peace  obtained  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
cost  the  government  of  the  United  States  near  a 
million  of  dollars,  a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  have 

"  Crescent  Frigate. 

"  Portsmouth,  Jan.  20th. 

"  On  llmrsday  morning  about  sunrise,  a  gun  was  discharged 
from  the  Crescent  frigate,  aa  a  signal  for  getting  under  way  ;  and 
at  10,  a.  m.,  she  cleared  the  harbour,  with  a  fine  leading  breeze. 
Our  best  wishes  follow  Captain  Newman,  his  officers  and  men. 
May  they  arrive  in  safety  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  and 
present  to  th'^  Dey  of  Algiers,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ele- 
gant naval  architecture  which  was  ever  borne  on  the  Piscataqua's 
waters. 

"  Blow  all  i/e  winds  that  Jill  the  prosperous  sail, 
And  hushed  in  peace  be  every  adverse  gale. 

"  The  Crescent  is  a  present  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dey, 
as  compensation  for  delay  in  not  fulfilling  onr  treaty  stipulations 
in  proper  time. 

"■'  Richard  O'Brien,  Esq.,  who  was  ten  years  a  p'-isoner  at 
Algiers,  took  passage  in  the  above  frigate,  and  is  to  reside  at 
Algiers  as  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  Barbary 
states. 

"  The  Crescent  has  many  valuable  presents  on  board  for  the 
Dey,  and  when  she  sailed  was  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"  Twenty-six  barrels  of  dollars  constituted  a  part  of  her  cargo. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  captain,  chief  of  the  officers, 
and  many  of  the  privates  of  the  Crescent  frigate,  have  been 
prisoners  at  Algiere." 
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kept  tiio  barburiuirs  port  lu'rintaically  blorkadtMl, 
until  he  should  have  humbly  sued  lur  perinittiiiun  to 
8cn<l  a  craft  to  sea. 

While  these  events  were  gradually  leading  to  the 
I'ormation  of  a  navy,  the  maritime  powers  of  Kurope 
became  involved  in  what  was  nearly  a  general  war, 
and  their  measures  of  hostility  against  each  other, 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  trespass  on  the  privileges 
of  neutrals.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  that  system  of  gra«lual 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  American  people, 
which  distinguislu  'l  the  measures  of  both  the  two 
great  belligerents,  in  the  war  that  succeeded  the 
French  Revolution ;  or  the  height  of  audacity  to 
which  the  cruisers  of  France,  in  particular,  carried 
their  depredations,  most  probably  mistaking  the 
amount  of  the  influence  of  their  ovm  country,  over 
the  great  body  of  the  American  nation.  Not  only 
did  they  capture  British  ships  within  our  waters, 
but  they  actually  took  the  same  liberties  with 
Americans  also.  All  attempts  to  obtain  retlress  of 
the  French  government  failed,  and  unable  to  submit 
any  longer  to  su6h  injustice,  the  government,  in 
April  1798,  recommended  to  Congress  a  plan  of 
armament  and  defence,  that  it  was  hoped  would 
have  the  efi'ect  to  check  these  aggressions,  and  avert 
an  open  conflict.  Down  to  this  period,  the  whole 
military  defence  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to  one 
department,  that  of  war ;  and  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
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tttry  of  this  branch  of  the  goveromcnt  to  the  chairiimn 
of  a  committee  to  devise  meaiiH  of  protection  an<l 
defence,  was  the  form  in  which  this  higli  interest 
was  brought  o<?Juiv  lie  nation,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives. Twenty  small  vessels  were  advised  to 
l)e  built,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  open  ruptur*"),  it 
was  recommended  to  Congress  to  authorise  the 
President  to  cause  six  ships  c(  .;.j  lino  to  be  con- 
structrd.  This  force  was  in  addition  to  the  six 
frigates  authorised  to  be  built  by  the  law  of  171)4. 

The  United  States,  44  ;  Constitution,  44  ;  and 
Constellation,  38,  had  been  got  afloat  the  year  pre- 
vious. These  three  ships  are  all  still  in  the  service, 
and  during  the  last  forty  years,  neither  has  ever 
been  long  out  of  commission. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  vessel  that  was 
got  into  the  water,  under  the  present  organizaiion 
of  the  navy.  She  was  launched  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1797,  and  the  Constellation  fol- 
lowed her  on  the  7th  of  September. 

Congress  acted  so  far  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  as  to  authorise  the  President  to  cause 
to  be  built,  purchased,  or  hired,  tvVelve  vessels,  none 
of  which  were  to  exceed  22  guns,  and  to  see  that  they 
were  duly  equipped  and  manned.  To  edect  these 
objects,  ^050,000  were  appropriated.  This  law  passed 
the  27th  of  April,  1798,  inid  on  the  30th,  a  regular 
nn\y  department  was  <  lally  created.  Benjamin 
Stotidart,  of  George-town;  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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was  the  firnt  secretary  put  at  the  head  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  government,  t'ntering  on 
his  fluties  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

After  so  long  and  so  extraordinary  a  forge tfulness 
of  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  nation, 
Congress  now  seeme<l  to  be  in  earnest ;  the  depre- 
dations of  the  French  having  reached  a  pass  that 
could  no  longer  be  submitted  to  with  honour.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  a  new  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  construction  of  galleys  and  other  small  vessels, 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  President 
was  empowered  to  instruct  the  commanders  of  the 
public  vessels  to  capture  and  send  into  port  all 
French  cruisers,  whether  public  or  private,  that  might 
be  found  on  the  coast,  having  committed,  or  which 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  might  commit,  any 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and 
to  recapture  any  American  vessels  that  might  have 
already  fallen  into  their  hands.  Additional  laws 
were  soon  passed  for  the  condemnation  of  such 
prizes,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  their  crews.  In 
June,  another  law  was  passed,  authorising  the  Pre- 
sident to  accept  of  twelve  more  vessels  of  war,  should 
they  be  offered  to  him  by  the  citizens,  and  to  i«sue 
public  stock  in  payment.  By  a  clause  in  this  act, 
it  was  provided  that  these  twelve  ships,  as  well  as 
the  twelve  directed  to  be  procured  in  the  law  of  the 
27th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  should  consist  of  six 
not  exceeding  18  guns,  of  twelve  between  20  and  24 
guns,  and  of  six  of  not  less  than  32  guns.     The 
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cautiuus  manner  in  which  tho  national  h  ^islature 
proceeded,  on  this  occasion,  will  i-cniind  the  reuiler 
of  the  reserve  used  hi  1775  and  in  1776;  and  we 
trace  distinctly,  in  both  instances,  the  modtTation  of 
a  people  averse  to  war,  no  less  than  a  strong  reluct- 
ance to  break  the  ties  of  an  ancient  but  much  abused 
amity. 

Down  to  this  moment,  the  old  treaty  of  alliance, 
formed  between  France  and  the  United  States  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  some  subsequent 
conventions,  were  legally  in  existence  ;  but  Congress 
by  law  solemnly  abrogated  them  all,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1798,  on  the  plea  that  they  hail  been  repeatedly 
<lisregarded  by  France,  and  that  the  latter  country 
continued,  in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  remon- 
strances, to  uphold  a  system  of  predatory  warfare 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  express  declaration  of  war 
was  avoided  in  all  these  measures,  nor  was  it  resorted 
to  at  all  throughout  this  controversy,  although  war, 
in  fact,  existed  from  the  moment  the  first  American 
cruisers  appeared  on  the  ocean.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
1 798,  another  law  passed,  authorising  the  American 
vessels  of  war  to  capture  French  cruisers  wherever 
they  might  be  found,  and  empowering  the  President 
to  issue  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels,  con- 
veying to  them  the  same  rights  as  regarded  captures, 
as  had  been  given  to  the  public  ships.  By  this  uct, 
the  prizes  became  liable  to  condemnation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors. 
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On  the  11th  of  July,  1708,  a  new  marine  corps 
won  established  by  law,  Uie  old  one  having  (Hssolvcd 
with  the  navy  of  the  Ilevolution,  to  which  it  had 
properly  belonged.  It  contained  881  otiicers,  non- 
commissioned  oilicers,  musicians,  and  privates,  and 
was  conimandeil  by  a  major.  On  the  16th  of  the 
same  month,  n  law  was  pas8e<l  to  construct  three 
more  frigates.  This  act  was  expressed  in  such  tenns 
as  to  enable  the  government  immediately  to  com- 
plete the  ships  commenced  under  the  law  of  1791, 
and  which  had  been  suspended  under  that  of  1 796. 
The  whole  force  authorised  by  law,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  consequently,  consisted  of  twelve  frigates; 
twelve  ships  of  a  force  between  20  and  24  guns, 
inclusive;  and  six  smaller  sloops,  besides  galleys 
and  revenue  cutters ;  making  a  total  of  thirty  active 
cruisers. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  legislation  that  gave 
rise  to  the  present  American  marine,  and  which  led 
to  what  is  commonly  called  the  quasi  war  against 
France.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  enact- 
ments limiting  the  number  of  the  officers,  who  were 
appointed  according  to  the  wants  of  the  service, 
though  their  stations  and  allowances  were  duly 
regulated  by  law. 

While  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
taking  these  incipient  and  efficient  steps  to  defend 
the  rights  and  character  of  the  nation,  the  better 
feeling  of  the  country  was  entirely  in  its  favour. 
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Families  of  the  highest  social  and  political  influence 
pressed  forward  to  offer  their  sons  to  the  service,  and 
the  navy  being  the  favourite  branch,  nearly  all  of  those 
who  thus  presented  themselves,  and  whose  ages  did 
not  preclude  the  probationary  delay,  had  their  names 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  midshipmen.  Young  and 
intelligent  seamen  were  taken  from  the  merchant 
service,  to  receive  the  rank  of  lieutenants,  and  the 
commanders  and  captains  were  either  chosen  from 
among  those  who  had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  or  who,  by  their  experience  in  the 
charge  of  Indiamen,  and  other  vessels  of  value,  were 
accustomed  to  responsibility  and  command.  It  may 
be  well  to  add,  here,  that  the  seamen  of  the  nation 
joined  heartily  in  the  feeling  of  the  day,  and  that 
entire  crews  were  frequently  entered  for  frigates  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Want  of  men  was  hardly 
experienced  at  all  in  this  contest ;  and  we  deem  it  a 
proof  that  &eamen  can  always  be  had  in  a  war  that 
offers  active  service,  by  voluntary  enlistments,  pro- 
vided an  outlet  be  not  offered  to  enterprise  through 
the  medium  of  private  cruisers.  Although  com- 
missions were  granted  to  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque,  on  this  occasion,  comparatively  few  of  the 
former  were  taken  out,  the  commerce  of  France 
offering  but  slight  inducements  to  encounter  the 
expense. 

During  the  year  1797,  or  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
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and  France,  the  exports  of  the  former  country 
amounted  to  $57,000,000,  and  the  shipping  had 
increased  to  quite  800,000  tons,  while  the  popula- 
tion, making  an  estimate  from  the  census  of  1800, 
had  risen  to  near  5,000,000.  The  revenue  of  the 
year  was  18,209,070. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Want  of  Naval  stores — Captain  Dale  in  the  Gang.^s — Capture  of 
Le  Croyablo— Activity  of  the  administration — Captain  Barry 
in  the  United  States,  44 — Cruise  of  the  Constitution  and  four 
revenue  vessels — The  Constellation  and  Baltimore — United 
States'  ships  at  sea  in  1 798 — Zeal  of  the  commercial  towns — 
Violent  outrages  on  neutral  rights — The  Carnatick  and  Balti- 
more— Capture  of  the  Retaliation — A  Ruse  de  Guerre — Pro- 
position of  the  Governor  of  Ouadaloupc — Party  dissensions — 
Termination  of  the  year  1 798. 

Although  three  of  the  frigates  were  launched  in 
1797,  neither  was  quite  ready  for  service  wlien  the 
necessities  of  the  country  required  that  vessels 
should  be  sent  to  sea.  The  want  of  suitable  spars 
and  guns,  and  other  naval  stores,  fit  for  ships  of 
f.ze,  had  retarded  the  labour  on  the  frigates,  while 
vessels  had  been  readily  bought  for  the  sloops  of 
war,  which,  though  deficient  in  many  of  the  quali- 
ties and  conveniences  of  regular  cruisers,  were  made 
to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Among 
others  that  had  been  thus  provided,  was  an  India- 
man,  called  the  Ganges.  Retaining  her  name,  tliJM 
vessel  was  b«*ought  into  the  service,  armed  find 
equipped  as   a  24,  and   ])ut  under  the  <  onnnand  of 
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Captain  Richard  Dale,  who  was  ordereil  to  sail  on  a 
cruise  on  the  22nd  of  May.  This  ship,  then,  was 
the  first  man-of-war  that  ever  got  to  sea  under  the 
present  organization  of  the  navy,  or  since  the  United 
States  iiavc  existed  under  the  constitution.  Captain 
Dale  was  instructed  to  do  no  more  tiian  pertains 
generally  to  the  authority  of  a  vessel  of  war,  that 
is  cruising  on  the  coast  of  the  country  to  wh*icli  she 
belongs,  in  a  time  of  peace  ;  the  law  that  empowered 
seizures  not  passing  until  a  few  days  after  he  had 
sailed.  His  cruising  ground  extended  from  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island  to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  with 
a  view  to  cover,  as  much  as  possible,  the  three  im- 
portant ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New- 
York,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  act  of  the  28th  of 
May,  Captain  Dale  waa  directed  to  appear  off  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware  on  the  12th  of  June,  to 
receive  new  orders.  On  that  day,  instructions  were 
accordingly  ^ent  to  him  to  capture  all  French 
cruisers  that  were  hovering  on  the  coast  with  hostile 
views  on  the  American  commerce,  and  to  recap- 
ture any  of  their  prizes  he  might  happen  to  fall 
in  with. 

The  Constellation,  38,  Captain  Truxtun,  and  the 
Delaware,  20,  Captain  Decatur,next  went  to  sea, early 
in  June,  under  the  last  of  the  foregoing  orders, 
and  with  directions  to  cruise  to  the  soutliward  of 
Cape  Henry,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Florida.  When 
a  few  days  out,  the  Delaware  fell  in  with  the 
French  privateer  schooner  Le  Croyable,  14,  with  a 
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crew  of  seventy  men.  Being  Ratisfied  that  this 
vessel  had  already  made  several  prizes,  and  that 
she  was  actually  cruising  on  soundings,  in  search  of 
more,  Captain  Decatur  took  her,  and  sent  her  into 
the  Delaware.  As  the  law  directing  the  capture  of 
all  armed  French  'essels  passed  soon  after  her  arrival, 
Le  Croyable  was  condemned,  and  bought  into  the 
navy.  *She  was  called  the  Retaliation,  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Bainbridge. 

Le  Croyable  was,  consequently,  not  only  the 
first  capture  made,  in  what  it  is  usual  to  term  the 
French  war  of  1798,  but  she  was  the  first  vessel 
ever  taken  by  the  present  navy,  or  under  the  present 
form  of  government. 

The  activity  employed  by  the  administration,  as 
well  as  by  the  navy,  now  astonished  those  who  had 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  believe  the  American 
people  disposed  to  submit  to  any  insult,  in  prefer- 
ence to  encountering  the  losses  of  war.  The  United 
States,  44,  Captain  Barry,  went  to  sea  early  in 
July,  and  proceeded  to  cruise  to  the  eastward.  This 
ship  carried  out  with  her  many  young  gentlemen, 
who  have  since  risen  to  high  rank  and  distinction  in 
the  service*.  But  the  law  of  the  9th  of  that  month, 
occurring  immediately  afterwards,  the  government 

*  The  first  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  on  this  cruise,  was 
Mr.  Ross;  second  lieutenant,  Mr  MuUony;  third  lieutenant, 
Mr.  James  Barron;  fourth  lieutenant,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart. 
Among  the  midshipmen  were  Decatur,  Somers,  Caldwell,  &c.  &c. 
Messrs.  Jacob,  Jones,  and  Crane,  joined  her  soon  after. 
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altered  its  policy  entirely,  and  determined  to  seiul  at 
once,  a  strong  force  among  the  West  India  islantis, 
where  the  enemy  aboun<led,  and  where  the  ctnu- 
merce  of  the  country  was  most  exposed  to  his 
depre<lations.  On  the  1 1th,  instructions  were  s«'nt 
to  Captain  Barry,  who  now  hoisted  a  hroa<l  pennant, 
to  go  off  Cape  Cod,  witii  the  Delaware,  20,  Captain 
Decatur,  where  he  would  find  the  IleraM,  IH,  Cap- 
tain Sever,  that  ofTicer  preferring  active  service  in  a 
small  vessel,  to  waiting  for  a  frigate  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  and  then  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
Vest  Indies,  keeping  to  wind\.'ard. 

That  well-known  frigate,  the  Constitution,  41,  had 
been  launched  at  Boston,  September  20,  1797;  and 
she  first  got  under  way,  July  20th,  of  this  year, 
under  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson,  who  in  August, 
with  four  revenue  vessels  in  company,  was  directed 
to  cruise  on  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Henry*.  These  revenue  vessels  were  generally  brigs, 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
tons  measurement,  with  armaments  varying  from 
ten  to  fourteen  guns,  and  crews  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy  men  At  the  close  of  the  year,  many  of 
liiem  were  taken  into  the  navy,  and  we  find  some  of 
their  ofiicers,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  tlie 
contest,  in  the  command  of  frigates.     The  celebrated 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Constitution  would  have  been  the  first 
vessel  ever  got  into  the  water  undor  the  new  organization,  ha<l 
she  not  stuck  iu  an  abortive  attempt  to  launch  her,  at  an  earlier 
•lay. 
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Preble  is  first  seen  in  actual  service,  as  the  com- 
maiider  of  one  of  these  revenue  vessels,  though  his 
rank  was  that  of  a  Lieutenant  Com.,  and  he  had 
been  previously  attached  to  the  Constitution,  as  one 
of  her  officers. 

Early  in  August,  the  Constellation,  38,  Captaif^ 
Truxtun,  and  the  Baltimore,  20,  Captain  Phillips, 
went  to  the  Havanna,  and  brought  a  convoy  of  sixty 
sail  in  safety  to  the  United  States  ;  several  Frencli 
cruisers  then  lying  in  the  port,  reac-y  to  follow  the 
merchantmen,  but  for  this  force,  the  presence  of 
which  prevented  them  from  appearing  oul>;i(le  the 
castle.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  following  force 
was  at  sea ;  most  of  the  vessels  being  either  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  employed  in  convoying  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States.  • 


United  States'  Skips  at  sea,  during  the  year  1798,  tiz 
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*Pinckney 

IH, 

Capt. 

ILiywarfl. 

Retaliation 

J«, 

Lieut. 

Coin.  Dainltridge. 

•Pickering 

14, 

Lieut. 

C*oin.   Preble. 

♦Ragle 

H, 

Ik 

Campbell. 

*Scammel 

14, 

(( 

Adams. 

Revenue     , 
vessels. 

•Gov.  Jay 

H, 

u 

Leonard. 

•Virginia 

14, 

(( 

Bright. 

•Diligence 

12, 

<( 

Browni. 

•South  Carolina 

12, 

(( 

Payne. 

-•Gen.  Greene 

10, 

(( 

Price. 

Of  these  vessels,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
were  built  expressly  for  the  public  service,  while  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  Retaliation, 
captured  from  the  French,  were  purchased.  The 
vessels  rating  twenty  and  twenty-four  guns,  were 
old  fashioned  sloops,  with  gun  decks,  and  carried, 
in  general,  long  nines  and  sixes.  The  smaller 
vessels  were  deep  waisted,  like  the  modern  corvette, 
and  carried  light  long  guns.  Even  the  frigates  had, 
as  yet,  no  carronades  in  their  armaments,  their 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle  batteries  being  long 
twelves  and  nines.  The  carronade  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  service,  until  near  the  close  of  this 
contest. 

Besides  the  vessels  named  in  the  foregoing  list, 
many  more  were  already  laid  dov/n ;  and  so  great 
was  the  zeal  of  the  commercial  towns,  in  particular, 
that  no  less  than  two  frigates,  and  five  large  sloops 
were  building  by  subscription,  in  the  difteient  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  country.  In  adihtion  to  this 
force,  must  be  enumerated  eight  large  galleys,  that 
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were  kept  on  the  southern  coast,  to  defend  their 
inlets. 

The  sudden  exhibition  of  so  many  cruisers  in  the 
West  Indies,  appears  to  have  surprised  the  British, 
as  well  as  the  coniinon  enemy;  and,  while  the  men 
of  war  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  whole,  treated  their 
new  allies  with  suflT.cient  cordiality,  instances  were 
not  wanting,  in  which  a  worse  feeling  was  shown, 
and  a  very  questionable  policy  pursued  towards 
them.  The  most  flagrant  instance  of  the  sort  that 
took  place,  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  off 
the  port  of  Havanna,  and  calls  for  a  conspicuous 
notice,  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  November,  1798, 
a  squadron  of  British  ships  was  made  from  the 
U  lited  States  sloop  of  war,  Baltimore,  20,  Captain 
Phillips,  then  in  charge  of  a  convoy,  bound  from 
Charleston  to  the  Havanna.  At  the  time,  the  Moro 
was  in  sight,  and  knowing  that  the  English  cruisers 
in  those  seas  were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  a  vexa- 
tious course  towards  the  American  merchantmen, 
explain  Phillips,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  the 
cliaracters  of  the  strangers,  mad<^  a  signal  to  his 
convoy  to  carry  sail  hard,  in  orav.r  to  gain  tiieir 
port,  bearing  ii|»  in  the  Baltimore,  at  the  same 
time,  to  speak  the  English  commodore.  The  latter 
was  in  the  Curnatick,  74,  with  the  Queen,  98, 
Thunderer,  74,  Maidstone,  32,  and  Greyhound,  32, 
in  company.  The  English  ships  cut  off  three  of 
the  convoy,  and  captured  them,  probably  under  the 
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plea  of  a  blockade,  or,  some  of  their  own  construe- 
aons  of  the  rights  of  colonial  trade.  When  the 
Baltimore  joined  the  Carnatick,  Captidn  Loring,  tlie 
commander  of  the  iuJer  ship,  and  the  senior  officer 
of  the  squat''-on,  invited  Captain  Phillips  to  repair 
on  board  his  vessel.  On  complying  with  tiiis 
invitation,  a  conversation  ensued  Ijctvveen  the  two 
officers,  in  which  Captain  Loiin^'^  iiif  j.icd  his  guest 
that  he  intended  to  take  all  the  men  out  of  the 
Baltimore  that  had  not  regula'*  American  protec- 
tions. Cap'ain  Phillips  protested  against  such  a 
violatio,  of  his  flag,  as  an  outrage  on  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  announced 
his  determination  to  surrender  his  ship,  should  any 
such  proceedings  be  insisted  on. 

Captain  Phillips  now  returned  on  board  the  Balti- 
more, where  he  found  a  British  lieutenant  in  the  act 
of  mustering  the  crew.  Taking  the  muster  roll  from 
his  hand,  Captain  Phillips  ordered  the  Carnatick's 
officer  to  walk  to  leeward,  and  sem  "is  own  people 
to  their  quarters.  The  American  coi-^mander  now 
found  himself  in  great  doubt,  as  to  jie  propriety  of 
the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  Having  a  legal 
gentleman  of  some  reputation  on  board,  he  deter- 
mined, however,  to  consult  him,  and  o  be  influenced 
by  his  advice.  The  following  facts  '.ppear  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  gentle- 
man. The  Baltimore  had  sailed  without  a  com- 
mission on  board  her,  or  any  paper  \\  lutever,  signed 
by  the  President  of   the  United  States,  and   under 
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instructions  that  '  the  vessels  of  every  other  nation 
(France  excf  I ) ted)  are  on  no  account  to  be  nioleste<l; 
and  I  wish  ^particularly  to  impress  on  y  ><  ;  mind, 
that  should  you  ever  see  an  American  vessel  cap- 
tured by  the  armed  ship  of  any  nation  at  war,  with 
whom  we  are  at  peace,  you  cannot  lawfully  interfere 
to  prevent  the  capture,  for  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  such  nation  will  compensate  for  such 
capture,  if  it  should  prove  to  have  been  illegally 
made."  We  have  quoted  the  whoje  of  this  clause, 
that  part  which  is  tioi,  as  well  as  that  which  is,  per- 
tinent to  the  point  that  intluenced  Captain  Phillips, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  at  that 
time.  There  may  be  some  question  how  far  a 
belligerent  can,  with  propriety,  have  any  authority 
over  a  \  essel  that  has  been  regularly  admitted  into 
the  Chinx>y  of  a  national  cruiser,  for  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  public  ship  of  one 
nation  would  not  protect  an  illegality,  by  counte- 
nancing such  a  fraud,  as  to  suppose  that  a  public 
ship  of  another  would  not  do  violence  to  right  in 
her  seizures ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  America 
to  deliver  up  an  offending  ship  might  be  made  quite 
as  plausibly,  as  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  England 
to  restore  an  innocent  ship.  The  papers  of  a 
vessel  under  convoy,  at  all  events,  can  properly  be 
examined  nowhere  but  under  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  or  of  his  agent,  in  order  that 
the  ship  examined  may  have  the  benefit  of  liis  pro- 
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tet'tiiig  niro,  Hhoul<l  tlu'  hi*lllg»'n  iit  IlvI  iliMpostMl  to 
abuM«;  Ills  authority.  It  will  l>c  obsorvinl,  howevor, 
that  Captain  Phillips  had  tru8tc<l  more  to  the  sailing 
of  his  convoy,  than  to  any  principU  s  of  international 
law;  and  when  we  inquire  furlhor  into  the  prmeed- 
ings  of  the  British  commander,  it  wir  be  seen  that 
this  decision,  while  it  may  not  hav«-  U  <  us  dignilied 
and  firm  as  comported  with  his 
probably  as  much  for  the  benefi 
was  <leputed  to  protect,  as  any  o.. 
have  been. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents in  regard  to  ships,  there  can  be  no  (piestion 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  officer,  in  insisting, 
under  the  circumstances,  on  taking  any  of  the 
Baltimore's  men,  was  totally  unjustifiable.  The 
right  of  impressment  is  a  national,  and  not  an  inter- 
national right,  depending  solely  on  municipal  regu- 
lations, and  in  no  manner  on  public  law ;  since  the 
latter  can  confer  no  privileges,  that,  in  their  nature, 
are  not  reciprocal.  International  law  is  founded  on 
those  principles  of  public  good  which  are  common 
to  all  forms  of  government,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  one  particular  community  should  set 
up  usages,  arising  out  of  its  peculiar  situation,  with 
an  attempt  to  exercise  them  at  the  expense  of  those 
general  rules  which  the  civilized  world  has  recog- 
nised as  necessary,  paramount,  and  just.  No  prin- 
ciple is  better  settled  than  the  one  which  declares 
that  a  vessel   on  the  high  seas,  for  all  the  pur[)oses 
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of  personal  rights,  is  within  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs ;  and 
England  has  no  more  authority  to  send  an  agent  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  so  situated,  to  reclaim  a 
deserter,  or  a  subject,  than  she  can  have  a  right  to 
send  a  sherifTs  officer  to  arrest  a  thief.  If  her 
institutions  allow  her  to  insist  on  the  services  of  a 
particular  and  limited  class  of  her  own  subjects, 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  it  is  no  affair  of  other 
nations,  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary 
regulation  is  confined  to  her  own  jurisdiction ;  but 
when  she  attempts  to  extend  it  into  the  legal  juris- 
dictions of  other  communities,  she  not  only  invades 
their  privileges  by  violating  a  conventional  right, 
but  she  offends  their  sense  of  justice  by  making 
them  parties  to  the  commission  of  an  act  that  is  in 
open  opposition  to  natural  equity.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  British  commander,  however,  did  still 
more,  for  he  reversed  all  the  known  and  safe  prin- 
ciples of  evidence,  by  declaring  that  he  should  put 
the  accused  to  the  proofs  of  their  innocence,  and,  at 
once,  assume  that  every  man  in  the  Baltimore  was 
an  Englishman,  who  should  fail  to  establish  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  American. 

Captain  Phillips,  after  taking  time  to  deliberate, 
determined  to  submit  to  superior  force,  surrender 
his  ship,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  colours  of  the  Baltimore  were  accord- 
ingly lowered ;  Captain  Loring  was  informed  that 
the  ship  was  at  his  disposal,  and  fifty-five  of  the 
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crew  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  Carnatick. 
After  a  short  delay,  however,  fifty  of  these  men  were 
sent  back,  and  only  five  retained. 

Captain  Loring  now  made  a  proposition  to  Cap- 
tain Phillips,  that  was  as  extraordinary  as  any  part 
of  his  previous  conduct,  by  stating  that  he  had  a 
number  of  Americans  in  his  squadron,  whom  he 
would  deliver  up  to  the  flag  of  their  country,  man 
for  man,  in  exchange  for  as  many  Englishmen. 
These  Americans,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  had  been 
impressed,  and  the  whole  of  these  violent  outrages 
on  neutral  rights,  were  closed  by  a  proposal  to  sur- 
render a  certain  number  of  American  citizens,  who 
were  detained  against  their  will,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  law,  to  fight  battles  in  which  they  had  no  in- 
terest, if  Captain  Phillips  would  weaken  his  crew  by 
yielding  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen,  who  had 
taken  voluntary  service  under  the  American  flag,  for 
the  consideration  of  a  liberal  bounty  and  ample  pay. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  proposi- 
tion was  rejected ;  the  American  commander  pos- 
sessing no  more  authority  to  give  up  any  portion  of 
his  legal  crew,  in  this  manner,  than  he  had  to  insist 
on  the  services  of  the  Americans  whom  he  might 
receive  in  exchange.  The  British  squadron  now 
made  sail,  carrying  with  them  the  five  men  and  the 
three  ships.  Nothing  remained  for  Captain  Phillips 
but  to  hoist  his  colours  again,  and  to  proceed  on 
his  cruise.  On  his  return  to  America,  this  officer 
liastened  to  Piiiladelphia,  and  laid  the  whole  ti*ansac- 
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tion  before  the  government,  and  on  the  10th  January, 
1 799,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  navy  without  trial. 
We  look  back  on  this  whole  transaction  with 
mortification,  regret,  and  surprise.  We  feel  deep 
mortification  that,  after  the  experience  of  the  con- 
test of  the  Revolution,  the  American  character  should 
have  fallen  so  low,  that  an  officer  of  any  nation 
might  dare  to  commit  an  outrage  as  violent  as  that 
perpetrated  by  the  commander  of  the  Carnatick,  for 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  no  man  would  incur  its 
responsibility  with  his  own  government,  who  did 
not  feel  well  assured  that  his  superiors  would  think 
the  risk  of  a  conflict  with  America,  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  advantage  that  would  be  thus 
obtained  in  manning  the  English  fleets ;  effectually 
proving  that  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  day  must 
have  been,  that  America  was  so  little  disposed 
to  insist  on  her  rights,  that,  in  preference  to  putting 
her  commerce  in  jeopardy,  she  would  not  only  yield 
her  claim  to  protect  seamen  under  her  flag  gene r*'"  , 
but  under  that  pennant  which  is  supposed  .  .  j 
especially  to  represent  national  dignity  and  national 
honour.  This  opinion  was  undeniably  unfounded, 
as  regards  the  great  majority  of  the  Ai'ierican  people, 
but  it  was  only  too  true,  in  respect  to  a  portion  of 
them,  who  collected  in  towns,  and  sustained  by  the 
power  of  active  wealth,  have,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  been  enabled  to  make  their  particular  pass- 
ing interests  temporarily  superior  to  those  eternal 
principles  on  which  nations  or  individuals  can  alone, 
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with  any  due  reliance,  trust  for  character  and  secu- 
rity. In  1 798,  the  contest  with  France  was  so  much 
the  more  popular  with  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
community,  because  it  favoured  trade  with  England ; 
and  some  now  living  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  tliat 
a  numerous  and  powerful  class  in  the  country,  were 
so  blinded  by  their  interests,  and  perhaps  misled  by 
prejudices  of  a  colonial  origin,  as  actually  to  con- 
tend that  Great  Britain  had  a  perfect  right  to  seize 
her  seamen  wherever  she  could  find  them  ;  a  privilege 
that  could  be  no  more  urged  with  reason,  than  to 
insist  that  Great  Britain  had  an  equal  right  to  exer- 
cise any  other  municipal  power  that  conflicted  with 
general  principles,  on  the  plea  of  private  necessity. 
An  act  of  spirited  resistance  at  that  moment  might 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  long  train  of  similar  aggres- 
sions that  followed,  and  which,  after  an  age  of  for- 
bearance, finally  produced  n\\  the  evils  of  the  very 
warfare  that  seems  to  have  been  so  much  appre- 
hended. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  no  more  need  be 
said  at  present,  than  to  add  that  while  the  British 
government  did  not  appear  disposed  to  defend  the 
principle  involved  in  the  act  of  its  officer,  the  Ame- 
rican so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  its  real  interests, 
as  not  to  insist  on  an  open  and  signal  reparation  of 
the  wrong. 

The  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Baltimore 
ought,  in  a  measure,  to  be  judged  by  the  spirit  of 
the  day  in  which  the  event  occurred,  and  not  by  the 
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better  feelings  and  sounder  notions  that  now  prevail 
on  the  same  subject.  StiU,  he  appears  to  have  fal- 
len into  one  or  two  material  errors.  The  inference 
put  on  the  words  ''  no  account"  in  his  instructions, 
was  palpably  exaggerated  and  feeble ;  since  it  would 
equally  have  led  him  to  yield  his  ship,  itself,  to  an 
attack  from  an  inferior  force,  should  it  have  suited 
the  views  of  the  commander  of  any  vessel  but  a 
Frenchman  to  make  one ;  and  the  case  goes  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  possessing  a  corps  of  trained 
and  instructed  officers  to  command  vessels  of  war, 
it  being  as  much  a  regular  qualification  in  the  accom- 
plished naval  captain,  to  be  able  to  make  distinctions 
that  shall  render  him  superior  to  sophisms  of  this 
nature,  as  to  work  his  ship. 

The  circumstance  that  there  was  no  commission, 
or  any  paper  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Baltimore,  though  certainly  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  going  to  prove  the  haste  with  which 
the  armaments  of  1798  were  made,  ought  to  have 
had  no  influence  on  the  decision  of  Captain  Phillips, 
in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  ship.  This  officer  would 
not  have  hesitated  about  defending  his  convoy, 
under  his  instructions  alone,  against  a  Frenchman ; 
and,  by  a  similar  rule,  he  ought  not  to  have  hesi- 
tated about  defending  his  people  against  an  English- 
man, on  the  same  authority.  Any  defect  in  form, 
connected  with  his  papers,  was  a  question  purely 
national,  no  foreign  officer  having  a  right  to  enter 
into  the  examination  of  the  matter  at  all,  so  long  as 
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there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  national 
character  of  the   Baltimore,  which,   in  extremity, 
might  have  been  done  by  the  instructions  them- 
selves ;  and  we  see  in  the  doubts  of  Captain  Phillips 
on  this  head,  the  deficiencies  of  a  man  educated  in  a 
merchantman,  or  a  service  in  which  clearness  and 
registers  are  indispensable  to  legality,  instead  of  the 
decision  and  promptitude  of  an  officer  taught  from 
youth  to  rely  on  the   dignity  and    power  of  his 
government,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  flag.     The  com- 
missions of  her  officers  do  not  give  to  a  ship  of  war 
her  national  character,  but  they  merely  empower 
those  who  hold  thenf-  to  act  in  their  several  stations  ; 
the  nationality  of  the  vessel  depending  on  the  simple 
facts  of  the  ownership  and  the  duty  on  which  she 
is  employed.     Nations  create  such  evidence  of  this 
interest  in  their  vessels  as  may  suit  themselves,  nor 
can  foreigners  call  these  provisions  in  question,  so 
long  as  they  answer  the  great  encjs  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the 
propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  Captain  Phillips, 
without  reference  to  the  grounds  of  his  submission. 
By  one  set  of  logicians  he  is  justified  in  yielding 
without  resistance,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  English ;  and  by  another  condemned, 
on  the  plea  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  never  strike 
her  colours  with  her  guns  loaded.  We  think  both 
of  these  distinctions  false,  as  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular case ;  and  the  latter,  as  applied  to  most  others. 
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When  the  commander  of  a  vessel  of  war  sees  no 
means  of  escape  from  capture,  nothing  is  gained, 
either  to  his  nation  or  himself,  by  merely  firing  a 
broadside  and  hauling  down  his  colours.   So  far  from 
being  an  act  of  spirit,  it  is  the  reverse,  unless  we 
concede  something  to  the  foice  of  prejudice,  since  it 
is  hazarding  the  lives  of  others,  without  risking  his 
own,  or  those  of  his  crew ;  for,  to  pretend   that 
Captain  Phillips  should  not  only  have  discharged 
his  guns,  but  have  stood  the  fire  of  the  Camatick, 
is  to  affirm  that  an  officer  ought  to  consummate  an 
act  of  injustice  in  others,  by  an  act  of  extreme  folly 
of  his  own.      We  think,  however,  that  Captain 
Phillips  erred  in  not  resisting  in  a  manner  that  was 
completely  within  his  power.     When  he  took  the 
muster-roll  from  the  hands  of  the  English  lieute- 
nant, and  called  his  people  to  quarters,  he  became 
master  of  his  own  ship,  and  might  have  ordered 
the  Camatick's  boat  to  leave  it,  with  a  message  to 
Captain  Lorin^,  expressive  of  his  determination  to 
defend  himself.    The  case  was  not  one  of  war,  in 
which  there  was  a  certainty  that,  resisting,  he  would 
be  assailed,  but  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  belonging  to  a  friendly  power,  to 
push  aggression  to  a  point  that  no  one  but  himself 
could  know.     An  attempt  to  board  the  Baltimore 
in  boats  might  have  been  resisted,  and  successfully 
even,  when  credit  instead  of  discredit  would  have 
been  reflected  on  the  service ;  and  did  the  Camatick 
open  her  fire,  all  question  of  blame,  as  respects 
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Captain  Phillips,  would  have  been  immediately 
settled.  It  may  be  much  doubted  if  the  British 
officer  would  have  had  recourse  to  so  extreme  a 
measure,  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  if  he  had, 
something  would  have  been  gained,  by  at  once 
placing  the  open  hostility  of  a  vastly  superior  force, 
between  submission  and  disgrace. 

Neither  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment free  from  censure.     It  is  at  all  times  a  danger- 
ous, and  in  scarcely  no  instance  a  necessary,  practice* 
to  cashier  an  officer  without  trial.     Cases  of  mis- 
conduct  so   flagrant,  may  certainly   occur,  as   to 
justify  the  executive  in  resorting  to  the  prompt  use 
of  the  removing  power ;  as  for  cowardice  in  the 
open  field,  in  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
when  disgrace  in  face  of  the  army  or  fleet,  might 
seem  as  appropriate  as  promotion  for  conduct  of  the 
opposite   kind ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  military  man 
should  suffer  this  heavy  penalty  without  having  the 
benefit  of  a  deliberate  and  solemn  investigation,  and 
the  judgment  of  those  who,  by  their  experience,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  most  competent  to  decide  on  his 
conduct.  The  profession  of  an  officer  is  the  business 
of  a  life,  and  the  utmost  care  of  his  interests  and 
character,  is   the  especial  duty   of  those  who  are 
called  to  preside  over  his  destinies,  in  a  civil  capacity. 
In  the  case  before  us,  we  learn  the  danger  of  preci- 
pitation and   misconception  in  such   matters,   the 
reason  given  by  the  secretary  for   the  dismissal  of 
Captain  Phillips  being  contradicted  by  the  facts,  as 
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they  arc  now  understood.  In  the  communication  of 
thut  functionary  to  the  degraded  officer,  the  latter 
was  charged  with  "  tame  submission  to  the  orders  of 
the  British  lieutenant,  on  board  your  own  ship  ;** 
whereas,  it  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  Captain  Phillips, 
that  he  did  not  permit  the  English  officer  to  muster 
his  crew,  but  that  the  act  was  performed  while  he 
himself  was  on  board  the  Carnatick. 

As  recently  as  the  year  1820,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
to  restore  Captain  Phillips  to  his  rank.  It  is  due  to 
that  officer  to  say,  many  of  the  facts  were  found  to 
be  much  more  in  his  favour  than  had  been  generally 
believed,  and  that  the  investigation  while  it  failed  in 
its  principal  object  tended  materially  to  relieve  his 
name  from  the  opprobrium  under  which  it  had  pre- 
viously rested.  Although  many  still  think  he  erred 
in  judgment,  it  is  now  the  general  impression  that 
his  mistakes  were  the  results  of  a  want  of  experience, 
and  perhaps  of  the  opinions  of  the  day,  rather  than 
of  any  want  of  a  suitable  disposition  to  defend  the 
honour  of  the  flag.  The  punishment  inflicted  on 
him,  appears  to  have  been  as  unnecessarily  severe,  as 
it  was  indiscreet  in  its  manner ;  and  if  we  may  set 
down  the  outrage  as  a  fault  of  the  times,  we  may 
also  add  to  the  same  catalogue  of  errors,  most  of  the 
other  distinctive  features  of  the  entire  proceedings. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  privateer  Le  Croyable, 
14,  captured  by  the  Delaware,  20,  had  been  taken 
into  the  service,  under  the  name  of  the  Retaliation. 
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In  November  17d8,  or  about  the  time  that  tin* 
Carnatick  impressed  the  men  of  the  lialtimorc,  the 
Montezuma,  20,  Captain  Murray ;  Norfolk,  18,  Ca|>- 
tain  Williams;  and  Uetaliation,  12,  Lieutenant  Com. 
liainbridge;  were  cruising  in  company  oA'Guada- 
loupe,  when  three  sails  were  made  to  the  eastward, 
and  soon  after  two  more  to  the  westward.  Captain 
Murray,  who  was  the  senior  officer,  was  led  to  sup- 
pose, from  circumstances,  that  the  vessels  in  the 
eastern  board  were  British,  and  speaking  the  Ueta- 
liation, he  ordered  Lieutenant  Bainbridge  to  recon- 
noitre them,  while,  with  the  Norfolk  in  company, 
he  gave  chase,  himself,  in  the  Montezuma,  to  the 
two  vessels  to  the  westward.  The  Retaliation,  in 
obedience  to  these  orders,  immediately  hauled  up 
towards  the  three  strangers,  and  getting  near  enough 
for  signals,  she  made  her  own  number,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  Americans.  Finding  that  he 
was  not  understood.  Lieutenant  Bainbridge  mistook 
the  strangers  for  English  cruisers,  knowing  that 
several  were  on  the  station,  and  unluckily  permitted 
them  to  approach  so  near,  that  when  their  real 
characters  were  ascertained,  it  was  too  late  to 
escape.  The  leading  ship,  a  Freich  frigate,  was  an 
uncommonly  fast  sailer,  and  she  was  soon  near 
enough  to  open  her  fire.  It  was  not  long  before 
another  frigate  came  up,  when  the  Retaliation  was 
compelled  to  lower  her  flag.  Thus  did  this  unlucky 
vessel  becor,  e  the  first  cruiser  taken  by  both  parties, 
in  this  war.    The  frigates  by  which  the  Retaliation 
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was  cnptured,  provwi  to  be  the  Volontairo,  30  ;  and 
the  IiiKiirgentt',  32 ;  the  former  carrying  44,  and  the 
latter  40  guns.     Mr.  Bainbri<ige  was  put  on  board 
the  Volontaire,  while  the  Insurgente,  perceiving  that 
the  schooner  was  safe  with  the  former,  continued  to 
carry  sail  in  chase  of  the  Montezuma  and  Norfolk. 
As  soon  as  a  prize  crew  could  be  thrown  into  the 
Retaliation,  the  Volontaire  crowded  sail  to  join  her 
consort.  The  chase  now  became  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, the  two  American  vessels  being  fully  aware,  by 
the  capture  of  the  schooner,  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  an  enemy.    The  Insurgente  was  one  of  the 
fastest  ships  in  the  world,  and  her  commander  an 
officer  of  great  skill  and    resolution.      The   two 
American  vessels  were  small  for  their  rates,  and, 
indeed,  were  overrated,  the  Montezuma  being  a  little 
ship  of  only  347  tons,  and  the  Norfolk  a  brig  of  200. 
Their  armaments  were  merely  nines  and  sixes ;  shot 
that  would  be  scarcely  regarded  in  a  conflict  with 
frigates.     The  officers  of  the  Volontaire  collected  on 
the  forecastle  of  their  ship  to  witness  the  chase,'and 
the  Insurgente  being,  by  this  time,  a  long  way  ahead, 
Captain  St.  Laurent,  the  commander  of  the  Volon- 
taire, asked  Mr.  Bainbridge,  who  was  standing  near 
him,  what  might  be  the  force  of  the  two  American 
vessels.     With  great  presence  of  mind,  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge answered,  without  hesitation,  that  the  ship 
carried  28  twelves,  and  the  brig  20  nines.      As  this 
account  quite  doubled  the  force  of  the  Americans, 
Captain  St.  Laurent,  who  was  senior  to  the  com- 
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nianUtM  of  the  IiiHur^ontc,  immiMliatciy  threw  out  a 
signal  to  the  latter  to  rrliiuiuinh  tlu>  choAO.  This  was 
an  unniilitary  onlor,  even  admitting  the  fact  to  have 
been  as  stated,  for  the  Insurgente  would  have  been 
fully  able  to  employ  two  such  vessels  until  the 
Volontaire  could  come  up ;  but  the  recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  had  rendered  the  French 
cruisers  wary,  and  the  Americans  and  English,  as 
seamen,  were  probably  identified  in  the  minds  of  the 
enemy.  The  signal  caused  as  much  surprise  to 
Captain  Murray,  in  the  Montezuma,  as  to  Captain 
Barreault,  of  the  Insurgente ;  for  the  latter,  an  excel- 
lent and  spirited  officer,  had  got  so  near  his  chases 
as  to  have  made  out  their  force,  and  to  feel  certain  of 
capturing  both.  The  signal  was  obeyed,  however, 
and  the  Montezuma  and  Norfolk  escaped. 

When  the  two  French  vessels  joined  each  other. 
Captain  Barreault  naturally  expressed  his  surprise 
at  having  been  recalled  under  such  circumstances. 
An  explanation  followed,  when  the  ruse  that  had 
been  practised  by  Mr.  Bainbridge  was  discovered. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  French  officers,  that,  while 
they  were  much  vexed  at  the  results  of  this  artifice, 
they  never  visited  the  offender  with  their  displeasure. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  incidents  of  this  singular 
contest,  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge, by  the  governor  of  Guadaioupe,  into  which 
place  the  two  French  frigates  went  with  their  prize, 
to  restore  the  Retaliation,  a  vessel  captured  from  the 
French  themselves,  and  to  liberate  her  crew,  provided 
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he  would  stipulate  that  the  island  should  remain 
neutral  during  the  present  state  of  things.  This 
proposition  Mr.  Bainbridge  had  no  authority  to 
accept,  and  the  termination  of  a  long  and  prevari- 
cating negociatlon  on  the  part  of  the  governor* 
whose  object  was  probably  to  enrich  his  particular 
command,  or  himself,  by  possessing  a  monopoly  of 
the  American  trade  for  a  time,  was  to  send  the  Reta- 
liation back  to  America  as  a  cartel ;  for,  now  that 
the  United  States  had  taken  so  bold  a  stand,  the 
French  government  appeared  even  less  anxious  than 
our  own,  to  break  out  into  open  war.  On  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Bainbridge  in  this  country,  his  conduct 
received  the  approbation  of  the  administration,  and 
he  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  manter 
commandant,  and  appointed  to  the  Norfolk,  18,  one 
of  the  vessels  he  had  saved  from  the  enemy  by  his 
presence  of  mind. 

The  eflforts  of  the  governor  of  Guadaloupe  to  ob- 
tain a  neutrality  for  his  own  island,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  some  acts  of  severity  towards  his  prisoners, 
into  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  appa- 
rently with  the  hope  that  it  might  induce  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge to  accept  his  propositions ;  and  that  officer 
now  reported  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  to  his 
own  government.  The  result  was,  an  act  authorising 
retaliation  on  the  persons  of  Frenchmen,  should 
there  be  any  recurrence  of  similar  wrongs.  This 
law  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  earliest  of  those  dis- 
graceful party  dissensions  which,  in  the  end,  reduced 
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the  population  of  the  whole  country,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  be  little  more  than  partisans  of  either 
French  or  English  aggressions. 

The  United  States,  44,  and  Delaware,  20,  captured 
the  privateers  Sans  Pareil,  16,  and  Jaloux,  14,  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  sent  them  in. 

Thus  terminated  the  year  1708,  though  the  return 
of  the  Retaliation  did  not  occur  until  the  commence- 
ment of  1709,  leaving  the  United  States  with  a 
hastily  collected,  an  imperfectly  organized,  and  un- 
equally disciplined  squadron  of  ships,  it  is  true; 
but  a  service  that  contained  the  germ  of  all  that  ia 
requisite  to  make  an  active,  an  efficient,  and  a  glori- 
ous marine. 
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Naval  force  of  the  Uoitod  States  in  170^— Squadron  under  Com. 
Barry — Second  squadron  under  Captain  Truzton — Small  force 
under  Captain  Tingey— Cruise  of  the  Delaware  and  other 
vessels  of  war — The  Constellation  and  Insurgente— Critical 
situation  of  Mr.  Rodgers  and  his  party — Disaster  sustained  by 
the  Congress,  38 — Amendment  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  navy — Vessels  employed  in  the  West  Indies — Laws  for  the 
construction  of  six  seventy-foura — Cruising  squadrons — ^French 
privateers — The  Constellation  and  the  Vengeance— Com. 
Truxton  appointed  to  the  President,  44 — ^The  Sally  and  Sand- 
wich— Loss  of  the  Insurgente  and  Pickering — Successful  cruise 
of  the  Enterprise — The  Enterprise  and  Flambeau — ^The  Boston 
and  the  Berceau — Prizes  taken  by  the  "West  India  squadrons- 
Cruise  of  the  Experiment — The  George  Washington  ordered 
to  sail  with  tribute  to  the  Dcy  of  Algiers — Misunderstanding 
with  the  Dey — Deliverance  of  Christians  from  slavery — Treaty 
of  peace  with  France. 

The  year  1799  opened  with  no  departure  from 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  government,  and  the 
building  and  equipments  of  the  different  ships  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  pressed  with  as 
much  diligence  as  the  public  resources  would  then 
allow.  In  the  course  of  this  season,  many  vessels 
were  launched,  and  most  of  them  got  to  sea  within 
the  year.     Including  all  those  that  were  employed 
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ill  1 79S,  those  that  w  ^  aut  in  commission  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  ihose  that  were  enabled  to 
quit  port  nearer  to  its  close,  the  entire  active  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  in  1799,  would  seem  to 
have  been  composed  of  the  following  vessels,  viz.: 


United  States, 

44, 

Delaware, 

20, 

Constitution, 

44, 

Baltimore, 

20, 

Congress, 

38, 

Patapsco, 

20, 

Constellation, 

38, 

Maryland, 

20, 

Essex, 

32, 

Herald, 

18, 

General  Greene, 

28, 

Norfolk, 

18, 

Boston, 

28, 

Richmond, 

18, 

Adams, 

28, 

Pincknoy, 

18, 

John  Adams, 

28, 

Warren, 

18, 

Portsmouth, 

24, 

Eagle, 

14, 

Connecticut, 

24, 

Pickering, 

14, 

Ganges, 

24, 

Augusta, 

14, 

Geo.  Washington,  24, 

Scammel, 

14, 

Merrimack, 

24, 

Enterprise, 

12, 

To  these  must  be  added  a  few  revenue  vessels, 
though  most  of  this  description  of  cruisers  appear 
to  have  been  kept  on  the  coast  throughout  this  year. 
As  yet,  the  greatest  confusion  and  irregularity  pre- 
vailed in  the  rating,  no  uniform  system  appearing  to 
have  been  adopted.  The  vessels  built  by  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  presented  to  the  public  in  particu- 
lar, were  rated  too  high,  from  a  natural  desire  to 
make  the  offering  as  respectable  as  possible;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  expedient,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  prematurely  to  correct 
the  mistakes.     But  the  department  itself  was  pro- 
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bably  too  little  instructed  to  detect  the  discrepancies, 
and  some  of  them  continued  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
ships  themselves.  It  may  help  the  reader  in  appre- 
ciating the  characters  of  the  different  vessels,  if  we 
explain  some  of  these  irregularities,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  whole. 

The  United  States  and  Constitution,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  said,  were  large  ships,  with  batteries  of 
30  twenty-four  pounders  on  their  gun-decks,  and 
were  appropriately  rated  as  forty-fours.  The  Con- 
gress and  Constellation  were  such  ships  as  the  English 
were  then  in  the  practice  of  rating  as  thirty-eights, 
being  eighteen-pounder  frigates,  of  the  largest  size. 
The  Essex  was  the  only  ship  in  the  navy  that  was 
properly  rated  as  a  thirty-two,  having  a  main-deck 
battery  of  2C  twelves,  though  she  was  a  large  vessel 
of  her  class.  The  John  Adams,  General  Greene, 
Adams,  and  Boston,  were  such  ships  as  the  British 
had  been  accustomed  to  rate  as  twenty-eights,  and 
the  two  latter  were  small  ships  of  this  denomination. 
The  George  Washington,  though  she  appears  as 
only  a  twenty-four,  while  the  Boston  figured  as  a 
thirty-two,  was,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained 
by  the  officially  reported  tonnage,  more  than  a 
fourth  larger  than  the  latter  ship.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  Boston  ought  to  have  been 
rated  higher  than  a  twenty-four,  the  Connecticut 
which  was  thus  classed,  being  thirty  tons  larger.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  differences  in 
the  rule  of  measuring  tonnage,  had  prevailed  in  dif- 
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ferent colonies  among  the  shipwrights,  as  they  arc 
known  still  to  exist  in  different  nations,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  confusion  may  have  entered  into 
these  reports,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  unifor- 
mity. It  may  be  added,  that  the  smaller  vessels 
generally  were  light  of  their  respective  rates,  and 
were  by  no  m^ans  to  be  estimated  by  those  of  simi- 
lar rates,  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  the  active  force  in 
the  West  Indies  had  been  distributed  into  four 
separate  squadrons,  in  the  following  manner : — 

One  squadron  under  Com.  Barry,  who  was  the 
senior  officer  of  the  service,  cruised  to  windward, 
running  as  far  south  as  Tobago,  and  consisted  of 
the  vessels  about  to  be  named,  viz.  :— 

United  States,  44,  Com.  Barry. 

Constitution,  44,  Captain  Nicholson. 
George  Washington,  24,      "        Fletcher. 

Merrimack,  24,       "        Brown. 

Portsmouth,  24,      «        M'Niell. 

Herald,  18,  Master  Com.  Russcl. 

Pickering,  14,  Lieutenant  Com.  Preble. 

Eagle,  14,  "  Campl)ell. 

Scammcl,  14,  "  Adams. 

Diligence,  12,  "  Brown. 

This  force  was  now  kept  actively  employed,  the 
ships  passing  from  point  to  point,  with  orders  to 
make  a  general  rendezvous  at  Prince  Rupert's  Bay. 
This  squadron  made  several  captures,  principally  of 
privateers ;  and  as  none  of  them  were  accompanied 
by  incidents  deserving  of  particular  mention,  they 
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may  be  recorded  together,  though  occurring  at  tlif- 
ferent  periods.  The  United  States,  44,  Com.  Barry, 
captured  I'Amour  de  la  Patrie,  6,  with  80  men ;  and 
le  TartufTe,  8,  with  60  men.  The  Merrimocic,  24, 
Captain  Brown,  la  Magicienne,  14,  with  63  men ; 
and  le  Bonaparte.  The  Portsmouth,  24,  Captain 
M'Niell;  le  Fripon,  and  TAmi,  6,  with  16  men.  The 
Eagle,  14,  Captain  Campbell,  le  Bon  P^re,  6,  with 
52  men. 

A  second  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
Truxtun,  had  its  rendezvous  at  St.  Kitts,  and  cruised 
as  far  to  leeward  as  Porto  Rico.    It  consisted  of  the 

Constellation,  38,  Com.     Truxtun. 
Baltimore,      20,  Captain  Phillips.  > 

Richmond,      18,       **      S.  Barron. 
Norfolk,  18,        "      Williams. 

Virginia,         14,       "      Bright. 

The  Baltimore  toolc  TEsperance,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  la  Sir^ne,  4,  with  36  men.  This 
ship  was  put  under  the  command  of  Captain  Barron, 
soon,  after  the  dismissal  of  Captain  Phillips  from  the 
service,  and  before  the  close  of  the  season  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cowper.  The  Constellation 
took  la  Diligente  and  TUnion. 

A  small  force  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Tingey 
watched  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo. 
It  consisted  of  the 


Ganges,  24,  Captain  Tingey. 

Pinckney,  18,        "      Hay  ward. 

South  Carolina,  12,        ''      Payne. 
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The  Ganges  took  Ic  Vengeur,  6 ;  la  Rabateuse, 
TEugene,  and  TEsperance,  8. 

The  Delaware,  20,  Captain  Decatur,  with  the 
revenue  vessels  Governor  Jay,  14;  and  General 
Greene,  10,  were  directed  to  cruise  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Havanna,  to  protect  the  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  The  Delaware  captured  the  Marsuin,  10; 
and  the  same  ship,  later  in  the  season,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Baker,  took  le  Renard  and  TOcean. 
The  Montezuma,  20,  Captain  Murray,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Retaliation,  and  the  return  of  the  Norfolk, 
18,  to  America,  cruised  some  time  alone,  taking  a 
small  privateer  of  six  guns. 

Although  the  year  commenced  with  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  many  changes  occurred,  as  the 
new   ships  were  got  to  sea,  and  particularly  on 
account  of  the  great  mistake  of  shipping  the  crews 
for  a  term  as  short  as  one  year.     It  followed,  of 
course,  that  the  vessels  which  sailed  in  July  and 
August  1798,  for  the  West  India  station,  if  called 
there  by  no  other  cause,  were  compelled  to  return 
home  in  the  summer  of  1799,  to  discharge  their 
crews,  and  to  obtain  others  in  their  places.    It  was 
fortunate  that  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  absence  of 
privateers,  and  an   abundance  of  men,  in  some 
measure,  remedied  this  defect,  and  that  the  delays 
it  caused  were  not  as  material  as  might  have  been 
otherwise  apprehended. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Constellation,  38, 
Com.  Truxtun^   was    cruising    on  her  prescribed 
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ground,  Nevis,  bearing  W.  S.  W.,  distant  five  leagues, 
when  she  made  a  large  ship  in  the  southern  board. 
The  Constellation  being  to  windward  at  the  moment. 
Com.  Truxtun  ran  down  towards  the  stranger,  who 
now  set  American  colours,  when  the  private  signals 
were  shown.     As  the  chase  was  unable  to  answer, 
he  seemed  to  think  further  disguise  unnecessary,  for 
he  hoisted  the  French  ensign,  and  fired  a  gun  to 
windward,  by  way  of  a  challenge,  keeping  under 
easy  sail,  to  invite  the  contest.    This  was  the  first 
opportunity  that  had  occurred  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  for  an  American  vessel  of  war  to  get 
alongside  of  an  enemy,  of  a  force  likely  to  render  a 
combat  certain,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Con- 
stellation displayed  the  greatest  eagerness  to  engage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stranger  betrayed  no  desire  to 
disappoint  his  enemy,  waiting  gallantly  for  her  to 
come  down.    When  the  Constellation  had  got  abeam 
of  the  French  frigate,  and  so  near  as  to  have  been 
several  times  hailed,  she  opened  her  fire,  which  was 
returned  promptly  and  with  spirit.    The  Constel- 
lation drew  gradually  ahead,  both  ships  maintaining 
a  fierce  cannonade.    The  former  suffered  most  in 
her  sails  and  rigging;  and  while  under  the  heaviest  of 
the  fire  of  her  antagonist,  the  foretop-mast  was 
badly  wounded,  quite  near  the  lower  cap.    The  fore- 
top  was  commanded  by  Mr.  David  Porter,  a  mid- 
shipman of  great  promise,  and  finding  that  his  hails 
to  communicate  this  important  circumstance  were 
disregarded,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  this  young 
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officer  took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
the  stoppers  and  of  lowering  the  yard.  By  thus 
relieving  the  spar  of  the  pressure  of  the  sail,  he  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  the  top-mast  and  all  its  hamper. 
In  the  mean  time  the  weight  and  effect  of  the  fire 
were  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Constellation,  and 
notwithstanding  the  injury  received  in  her  foretop- 
mast,  that  ship  was  soon  able  to  throw  in  two  or 
three  raking  broadsides,  which  decided  the  combat. 
After  maintaining  a  close  contest,  in  this  manner,  of 
about  an  hour,  the  Constellation  shot  out  of  the 
smoke,  wore  round,  and  hauling  athwart  her  anta- 
gonist's stern,  was  ready  again  with  every  gun  to 
rake  her,  when  the  enemy  struck. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  the  French  frigate  ITnsur- 
gente,  Captain  Barreault,  the  vessel  that  has  already 
been  mentioned,  as  having  captured  the  Retaliation, 
and  chasing  the  Montezuma  and  Norfolk,  and  one 
of  the  fastest  ships  in  the  world.  She  was  much 
cut  up,  and  had  sustained  a  loss  of  seventy  men,  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  twenty-nine  of  the  former,  and 
forty-one  of  the  latter.  The  Constellation,  besides  the 
loss  of  the  foretop-mast,  which  had  to  be  shifted,  was 
much  damaged  aloft,  suffering  no  material  injury  in 
her  hull,  however,  and  had  only  three  men  wounded. 
Among  the  latter,  was  Mr.  James  M'Donough,  a 
midshipman,  who  had  a  foot  shot  off.  Early  in  the 
combat,  one  of  the  men  flinched  from  his  gun,  and 
he  was  instantly  killed  by  the  third  lieutenant,  to 
whose  division  he  belonged. 
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The  Insurgente's  armament  consisted  of  40  guns, 
French  twelves,  on  her  main-deck  battery,  and  her 
complement  of  men  was  400.  She  was  a  ship 
a  little  heavier  than  a  regular  32,  which  would 
probably  have  been  her  rate  in  the  English  marine, 
although  a  French  twelve-pound  shot  weighs  nearly 
thirteen  English  pounds.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Constellation  is  said  to  have  carried  but  38  guns, 
twelve  less  than  have  been  put  upon  her  since  the 
introduction  of  carronades,  and  she  had  a  crew  of 
309  men.  But  the  main-deck  battery  of  the  Con- 
stellation was  composed  of  twenty-fours,  a  gun 
altogether  too  heavy  for  her  size  and  strength,  and 
from  which  she  was  relieved  at  the  termination 
of  this  cruise,  by  exchanging  hei  armament  for 
eighteens*.  ^ 

The  result  of  this  engagement  produced  great 
exultation  in  America,  and  it  was  deemed  a  proof  of 
an  aptitude  to  nautical  service,  that  was  very  grate- 
ful to  the  national  pride.  Without  pausing  to 
examine  details,  the  country  claimed  it  as  a  victory 
of  a  38  over  a  40 ;  and  the  new  marine  was  at  once 
proclaimed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world;  a 
decision  somewhat  hazardous,  when  made  on  a 
single  experiment,  and  which  was  certainly  formed 
without  a  full  understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  is  due  to  a  gallant  enemy,  to  say  that  Captain 
Barreault,  who  defended  his  ship  as  long  as  there 

*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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was  a  hoytc  of  success,  was  overcome  by  a  superior 
force  ;  and  it  is  also  due  to  Com.  Truxtun,  and  to 
those  under  his  command,  to  add  that  they  did 
their  work  with  an  expedition  and  effect  every  way 
proportioned  to  the  disparity  in  their  favour.  There 
is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record  (we  are  not  certain 
there  is  one),  of  a  full-manned  frigate,  carrying 
twelves,  prevailing  in  a  contest  with  even  u  ship  of 
eighteens;  and  in  this  instance  we  see  that  tiie 
Insurgente  had  twenty-fours  to  oppose.  Victory 
was  next  to  hopeless,  under  such  circumstances; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  overlook 
the  readiness  with  which  a  conflict  with  an  unknown 
antagonist  was  sought,  and  the  neatness  and  des- 
patch with  which  the  battle  was  won. 

The  Insurgente  struck  about  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Rodgers*,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Constellation,  together  with  Mr.  Porterf,  and 
eleven  men,  were  thrown  on  board  her,  to  take 
possession,  and  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners.  It  now  began  to  blow,  and  when  the 
darkness  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  duty,  173 
of  the  prize's  crew  were  still  in  her.  The  wind 
continued  to  rise,  and,  notwithstanding  every  effort, 
the  ships  separated  in  the  darkness. 

The  situation  of  Mr.'  Rodgers  was  now  exceedingly 
critical.  The  vessel  was  still  covered  with  the  wreck, 
while  the  wounded,  and  even  the  dead  were  lying 
scattered  about  her  decks,  and  the  prisoners  early  dis- 
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covered  a  disposition  to  rise.  Tlic  gratings  liail  been 
thrown  overboard  by  the  |)eo|)le  of  the  Insurgente 
after  she  struck,  and  no  iiandcuflfs  could  be  found. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  llodgers  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
resolution,  and  of  herculean  strength,  while  Mr. 
Porter,  though  young,  and  comparatively  slight,  was 
OS  good  a  second,  in  such  trying  circumstances,  as 
any  one  could  desire.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  prisoners  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  ship 
that  night,  they  were  all  sent  into  the  lower  hold, 
the  fire  arms  were  secured,  and  a  sentinel  was  placed 
at  each  hatchway,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  positive 
orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  should  attempt  to 
appear  on  deck  without  permission.  In  this 
awkward  situation,  Mr.  Rodgers  and  his  party  con- 
tinued three  days,  unable  to  sleep,  compelled  to 
manage  a  frigate,  and  to  watch  their  prisoners  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  as  the  latter  were  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  to  re-take  the 
ship.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  carried  the 
Insurgente,  in  triumph,  into  St.  Kitts,  where  they 
found  that  the  Constellation  hbd  already  arrived. 

Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Cowper,  the  first  and  second 
lieutenants  of  the  Constellation,  were  soon  after 
promoted  to  be  captains,  great  irregularity  existing 
in  the  service  at  that  day,  on  subjects  c!  Mi.; 
nature.  The  rank  of  master  commandant  hr  J  li*\.  , 
established,  but  the  government  appeared  to  think 
that  it  tvas  still  organizing  a  marine,  and  that  it  was 
empovv*.  "^d  to  exercise  its  discretion,  in  transferring 
officers  Vit  vill,  from  one  grade  to  another,  so  long  as 
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no  one  was  rwlucc<!  from  n  fonncr  ^tatiofv  Captain 
Hodgers  was  appointed  to  tin*  Mu  .  iund,  iU,  and 
</aptain  Cow|K>r  to  the  BaUinioiv.  20. 

One  of  the  eflects  of  the  victory  n(  the  Constel^ 
lation  was  to  render  the  navy  still  mon^  pojtiiiar,  and 
the  most  respectable  families  of  the  nation  dis- 
covere<l  greater  anxiety  than  ever  to  get  their  sons 
enrolled  *  i  its  lists.  The  new  ships  were  put  into 
the  -  .'itor  18  u.  it  as  possible,  and,  as  soon  as  manned 
nnd  •  q  |;ped,  were  sent  on  the  diflferent  cruising 
;;r<'unds.  L'Insurgentc  was  taken  into  the  service 
us  u  thirty-six,  the  command  of  her  was  given  to 
Captain  Murray,  late  of  the  Montezuma,  20,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  cruize  with  a  roving  commission. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  care  of  the  government 
appeared  to  extend  itself,  and  it  began  to  cast  its 
eyes  beyond  the  hazards  of  the  American  seas. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Congress,  38,  Cap- 
tain Sever,  and  Essex,  32,  Captain  Preble,  sailed 
with  orders  to  convoy  vessels  as  far  as  Batavia. 
The  former  of  these  vessels  met  with  an  accident  to 
which  all  new  ships  are  liable  on  quitting  America 
in  the  winter.  Her  rigging  having  been  set  up  in  coUl 
weather,  it  became  slack  when  she  got  into  the  gulf 
stream,  where  she  also  encountered  a  strong  southerly 
•TJile,  and  she  lost  not  only  all  her  masts,  but  her 
bowsprit.  The  main-mast  went  while  Mr.  Bosworth, 
the  fourth  lieutenant,  was  aloft,  endeavouring  to 
lower  the  main-top-mast,  by  which   accident  that 
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officer  was  lost.  The  crew  of  the  top  were  all 
happily  saved*. 

The  Congress  returned  to  port,  for  repairs,  but 
Captain  Preble  proceeded  on  his  cruise,  carrying  the 
pennant,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  regular  cruiser,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  active  measures  resorted  to  by  the  American 
government  having  better  disposed  that  of  France  to 
negotiate,  and  pledges  having  been  given  that  new 
ministers  would  be  received  with  more  respect  than 
had  been  shown  to  the  last  sent,  who  had  met  with 
insults  and  neglect,  the  United  States,  44,  Com. 
Barry,  sailed  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  having  on  board  envoys  to  the 
French  Directory.  Notwithstanding  these  measures 
to  obtain  peace.  Congress  proceeded  in  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  establish  a  marine.     Many  of  the 

*  A  similar  accident  was  near  occurring  to  tho  United  States,  44, 
in  her  first  cniise,  under  Com.  Barry.  After  the  sliip  got  into  the 
gulph  stream,  the  rigging  slackened,  when  she  was  scudding  ten 
knots  in  a  gale,  and  rolling  nearly  gunwale  to.  While  all  on  board 
were  trembling  for  the  masts,  Mr.  James  Barron,  the  third  lieu- 
tenant, proposed  to  Com.  Barry  to  set  up  the  rigging,  confidently 
declaring  his  ability  to  do  so.  This  bold  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Barron  got  purchases  on  every  other  shroud,  and  by  swaying 
together  at  tho  call  under  tho  vigilant  superintendence  of  the 
officers,  this  delicate  undertaking  was  accomplished  with  success, 
and  the  ship's  m^sts  were  saved.  It  ought  to  be  rcmiembered  that 
few  of  the  masts  in  this  war  were  made,  but  that  they  were  mostly 
single  sticks. 
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laws  for  the  government  of  the  navy  were  amended, 
and  new  regulations  were  introduced  as  substitutes 
for  such  of  the  old  ones  as  were  found  defective. 
The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  navy, 
during  the  year  1800,  the  marine  corps  included, 
amounted  to  «2,482,953  90. 

The  new  year  consequently  opened  with  increased 
efforts  to  continue  the  singular  war  that  had  now 
existed  eighteen  months.  Many  acquisitions  were 
made  to  the  navy,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
vessels  that  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  principally  in  the  West  Indies, 
viz.  : 


United  States, 

44, 

Portsmouth, 

24, 

Constitution, 

44, 

Merrimack, 

24. 

President, 

44, 

Delaware, 

20, 

Constellation, 

38, 

Baltimore, 

20, 

Congress, 

38, 

Maryland, 

20, 

Chesapeake, 

38, 

Patapsco, 

20, 

Philadelphia, 

38, 

Herald, 

18, 

New- York, 

36, 

Norfolk, 

18, 

Insurgcnte, 

36, 

Richmond, 

18, 

Essex, 

32, 

Pinckney, 

18, 

General  Greene, 

28, 

Warren, 

18, 

Adams, 

28, 

Eagle, 

14, 

John  Adams, 

28, 

Pickering, 

14, 

Boston, 

28, 

Augusta, 

14, 

GeorgeWashington,  24, 

Scammel, 

14, 

Connecticut, 

24, 

Enterprise, 

12, 

Ganges, 

24, 

Experiment, 

12. 

Trumbull, 

24, 

By  this  time,  the  revenue  vessels,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  one  or  two,  appear  to  have  been  retained  at 
home;  and  in  the  foregoing  list,  no  mention  is  made 
of  galleys.  Laws  had  been  previously  passed  for 
the  construction  of  six  seventy-fours,  and  contracts 
were  already  made  for  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
materials. 

The  cruising  portion  of  the  vessels  were  distri- 
buted in  two  principal  squadrons,  the  one  on  the 
St.  Domingo  station  under  the  orders  of  Com. 
Talbot,  whose  broad  pennant  was  flying  in  the 
Constitution,  44;  and  the  other  on  the  Guadaloupe 
station,  under  the  orders,  first  of  Com.  Truxtun, 
in  the  Constellation,  38,  and  next  under  the  orders 
of  Com.  Decatur,  in  the  Philadelphia,  38.  The 
force  of  the  former  varied  from  seven  to  twelve 
vessels,  while  the  latter,  in  April,  consisted  of 
thirteen  sail. 

Notwithstanding  this  exhibition  of  a  respectable 
and  active  force,  the  great  facilities  offered  by  the 
islands,  and  the  strong  temptations  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  American  West-India  trade,  then  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  country,  induced 
the  enemy  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  the 
seas  were  still  swarming  with  French  cruisers,  prin- 
cipally privateers.  Guadaloupe,  in  particular,  was 
distinguished  for  the  number  of  captures  made  by 
its  vessels  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  now 
find  the  heaviest  American  squadron  cruising  in  that 
vicinity. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1800,  the  Constellation, 
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38,  Com.  Truxtun,  was  again   off  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  alone,    Basseterre    bearing    east  live 
leagues,  when  a  sail  was  seen  to  the  south-east, 
steering  westward.    Com.  Truxtun  at  first  supposed 
the  ship  in  sight  to  be  a  large  English  merchant- 
man, from  Martinico,  of  which  he  had  some  know- 
ledge, and,  unwilling  to  be  drawn  to  leeward  of  his 
cruising  ground,  he  hoisted  English  colours,  by  way 
of  inducing  her  to  run  down  and  speak  him.     This 
invitation'being  disregarded,  sail  was  made  in  chase, 
the  Constellation  gaining  fast  on  the  stranger.     As 
the  latter  drew  nearer,  the  ship  to  windward  was 
discovered  to  be  a  French  vessel  of  war ;  when  the 
English  colours  were  hauled  down,  and  the  Con- 
stellation cleared  for  action.     The  chase  was  now 
distinctly  made  out  to  be  a  heavy  frigate  mounting 
fifty-two  guns.     As  her  metal  was  in  all  probability 
equal  to  her  rate,  the  only  circumstance  to  equallize 
this   disparity  against  the   Constellation,  was   the 
fact  that  the  stranger  was  very  deep,  which  was 
accounted   for  by  a  practice  of  sending  valuable 
articles  to  France,  at  that  time,  in  the  ships  of  war, 
as  the  safest  means  of  transmission.     Com.  Truxtun 
was  not  discouraged  by  his  discovery,  but  continued 
to  carry  every  stitch  of  canvass  that  would  draw. 
Towards  noon,  however,  the  wind  became  light,  and 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage  in  sailing.     In  this 
manner,  with  variable  breezes,  and  a  smooth  sea, 
the  chase  continued  until  noon  on  the  2nd,  when 
the  wind   freshened,  and   the   Constellation  again 
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drew  a-head.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
wind  had  every  appearance  of  standing,  and  the  chase 
was  rising  fast.  It  was  eight  in  the  evening,  never- 
theless, before  the  two  ships  were  within  speaking 
distance  of  each  other,  the  stranger  having  come  up 
to  the  wind  a  little,  and  the  Constellation  doubling 
on  her  weather  quarter.  Com.  Truxtun  was  about 
to  speak  the  enemy,  when  the  latter  opened  a  fire 
from  his  stern  and  quarter  guns.  In  a  few  moments 
the  Constellation,  having  drawn  still  more  on  the 
weather  quarter  of  the  chase,  poured  in  a  broadside, 
and  the  action  began  in  earnest.  It  was  a  little  past 
eight  when  the  firing  commenced,  and  it  was  main- 
tained with  vigour  until  near  one  in  the  morning, 
the  two  ships,  most  of  the  time,  running  free,  side 
by  side,  when  the  stranger  hauled  up,  and  drew  out 
of  the  combat.  Orders  were  given  on  board  the 
Constellation  to  brace  up  in  chase ;  but,  at  this 
moment,  a  report  was  brought  to  Com.  Truxtun 
that  the  main-mast  was  supported  almost  solely  by 
the  wood,  every  shroud  having  been  shot  away,  and 
many  of  them  cut  so  repeatedly  as  to  render  the  use 
of  stoppers  impossible.  At  that  time,  as  has  been 
said  already,  masts  were  usually,  in  the  American 
navy,  of  single  sticks,  and  the  spars,  when  they 
gave  way,  went  altogether.  Aware  of  this  danger. 
Com.  Truxtun  ordered  the  men  from  the  guns,  to 
secure  this  all-important  mast,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  alongside  of  his  enemy  again,  and,  judging 
by  the  feebleness  of  her  resistance  for  the  last  hour, 
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with  the  certainty  of  taking  her,  could  this  object 
be  effected.  But  no  exertions  could  obviate  the 
calamity,  the  mast  coming  by  the  board  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  enemy  had  sheered  off.  All 
the  topmen,  including  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  midshipman 
in  command  aloft,  went  over  the  side  with  the  spars, 
and  that  gallant  young  officer,  who  had  refused  to 
abandon  his  post,  with  all  but  one  man,  was  lost. 

The  Constellation  was  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
resume  the  action,  and  her  enemy  was  in  a  far  worse 
condition,  with  the  exception  that  she  still  retained 
spars  enough  to  enable  her  to  escape.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  reach  any  friendly  port  to  windward, 
as  soon  as  the  wreck  was  clear  of  his  ship,  Com. 
Truxtun  bore  up  for  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  in 
safety. 

In  this  close  and  hard  fought  action,  the  Con- 
stellation had  fourteen  men  killed  and  twenty -five 
wounded,  eleven  of  the  latter  dying  of  their  injuries. 
Her  antagonist  afterwards  got  into  Cura^oa,  dis- 
masted, and  in  a  sinking  condition,  reporting  herself 
to  have  had  fifty  of  her  people  killed,  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  wounded,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Con- 
stellation, tiiat  had  lasted  five  hours  within  pistol- 
shot.  This  statement  is  now  known  to  be  essentially 
true,  and  it  enables  us  to  form  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  the  action.  The  French  vessel 
proved  to  be  la  Vengeance,  Captain  Pitot. 

The  armament  of  the  Constellation  had  been 
changed  since  her  action  with  the  Insurgente,  and 
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her  main-deck  battery  now  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  eighteens,  and  she  had  ten  twenty-four-pound 
carronades  on  her  quarter-deck,  which  were  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  guns  of  this  descrip- 
tion ever  introduced  into  the  American  navy.  Her 
crew  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  ten  souls. 
It  is  said  that  the  force  of  la  Vengeance  has  been 
ascertained  to  have  been  twenty-eight  eighteens, 
sixteen  twelves,  and  eight  forty-two-pound  carro- 
nades. Her  crew  has  been  variously  stated  as 
having  been  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred 
men.  The  metal  was  all  according  to  the  French 
mode  of  weighing,  which  adds  one  pound  to  every 
twelve*. 


Kurii   in 


*  Various  statements  have  been  given  of  the  construction  of 
la  Vengeance,  as  well  as  of  her  armament.  Tlie  papers  of  the 
day  contain  an  account  of  a  Mr.  James  Howe,  who  was  a  prisoner 
on  board  her  during  the  action,  and  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
in  with  him  a  certificate  from  Captain  Pitot,  that  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  on  board,  thirty-six  in  number,  refused  to  fight 
against  their  country,  when  the  ships  engaged.  According  to  the 
statement  of  this  witness,  la  Vengeance  carried  on  her  gun-deck 
thirty-two  eighteens,  two  of  which  were  mounted  aft;  on  her 
quarter-deck,  four  long  twelves  and  twelve  thirty-six-pound  brass 
carronades;  and  on  her  forecastle,  six  twelves;  making  in  all 
fifty-four,  and  a  broadside  of  twenty-six  guns.  Her  crew  is 
stated  at  four  hundred  men,  including  a  good  many  passengers, 
all  of  whom  were  mustered  at  quarters.  La  Vengeance  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Howe  to  have  sufiered  severely,  having  received  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six  round  shot  in  her  hull.  The  slaughter 
on  board  was  terrible. 

This  account  has  much  about  it  {hat  is  probable.    The  presence 
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There  is  no  question  that  the  Constellation  en- 
gaged a  materially  superior  force,  or  any  doubt  that 
she  would  have  brought  la  Vengeance  into  port,  but 
for  the  loss  of  the  mast.  It  is  even  said,  that  la 
Vengeance  did  strike  her  colours  three  times,  during 
the  action,  but  finding  that  the  Constellation  con- 
tinued her  fire,  they  were  re-hoisted.  If  such  an 
event  occurred,  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  perceived  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night.  • 

Com.  Truxtun  gained  a  great  name  by  this  action, 
and,  on  his  return  to  America  for  repairs,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  President,  44,  then  fitting  for  sea. 
Congress  gave  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  good  con- 
duct, and  the  gallantry  of  Mr.  Jarvis  was  approved 
in  a  solemn  resolution.  The  Constellation  was  now 
given  to  Captain  Murray,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  short  cruise  in  the  Insurgente,  and  that  officer 

of  Mr.  Howe  was  authenticated  by  the  certificate;  the  stem-guns 
agree  with  Com.  Truxtun's  account  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action ;  and  the  armament  is  very  much  what  would  have  been 
used  by  a  heavy  French  frigate  of  the  day,  on  board  of  which 
carronades  had  been  introduced.  A  report  that  she  was  a  ship 
on  two  decks,  which  was  current  at  the  time,  may  very  well  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  her  carrying  so  many  guns  on  her 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle;  but  it  is  probable  that  Com.  Truxtun 
would  have  reported  her  as  a  two-decker,  had  such  been  the  fact. 
The  number  of  the  crew  is  a  circumstance  in  which  a  passenger 
might  very  well  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  French 
were  in  the  practicv-  of  over-manning,  rather  than  of  undcr-mah- 
ning  their  ships. 
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went  in  her  to  the  West  Indies,  where  she  joined  ttie 
squadron  under  Com.  Talbot. 

The  latter  officer  had  been  cruising  for  some  months 
on  the  St.  Domingo  station,  and  about  this  time  he 
planned  an  expedition  that  was  quite  in  character 
with  his  own  personal  enterprises  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

It  was  ascertained  that  a  valuable  French  letter  of 
marque  was  lying  in  Porte  Platte,  a  small  harbour 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  as  she  was  a  dangerous  ship  on  account  of  her 
sailing,  Com.  Talbot  determined  to  attempt  cutting 
her  out.  This  vessel  had  been  the  British  packet 
the  Sandwich,  and  she  only  waited  to  complete  a 
cargo  of  coffee,  to  make  a  run  for  France.  The 
legality  of  the  enterprise  was  more  than  question- 
able; but  the  French  picaroons  received  so  much 
favour  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  the  American 
officers  were  less  scrupulous  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  been. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  make  the  effort, 
Mr.  Hull,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution, 
went  in,  at  night,  in  one  of  the  frigate's  cutters,  and 
reconnoitered.  Com.  Talbot  was  compelled  to  defer 
the  expedition,  for  want  of  a  proper  craft  to  avoid 
suspicion,  when  fortunately  one  was  found  by  acci- 
dent. An  American  sloop,  called  the  Sally,  had 
been  employed  on  the  coast  of  the  island,  under 
circumstances  that  rendered  her  liable  to  detention, 
and  she  was  brouglit  out  of  one  of  the  small  Frencii 
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)>ort8,  by  a  boat  of  the  frigate.  This  sloop  had 
recently  left  Port  Platte,  with  an  intention  of  soon 
returning  there,  and  she,  at  ono9,  afforded  all  the 
facilities  that  could  be  desired. 

Com.  Talbot,  accordingly,  threw  a  party  of  sea- 
men and  marines  into  the  Sally,  and  pving  the 
command  to  Mr.  Hull,  that  officer  was  directed 
to  proceed  on  the  duty  without  further  delay.  The 
sloop  was  manned  at  sea,  to  escape  detection,  and 
she  sailed  at  an  hour  that  would  enable  her  to  reach 
Port  Platte  about  noon  oi  the  succeeding  day.  In 
the  course  of  the  night,  while  running  down  for  her 
port,  under  easy  sail,  a  shot  suddenly  flew  over  the 
Sally,  and,  soon  after,  an  English  frigate  ranged  up 
alongside.  Mr.  Hull  hove  to,  and  when  the  board- 
ing lieutenant  got  on  the  sloop's  deck,  where  he 
found  so  large  a  party  of  men,  and  officers  in  naval 
uniforms,  he  was  both  startled  and  surprised.  He 
was  told  the  object  of  the  expedition,  however,  and 
expressed  his  disappointment,  as  his  own  ship  was 
only  waiting  to  let  the  Sandwich  complete  he-  cargo, 
in  order  to  cut  her  out  also ! 

The  Sally's  movements  were  so  well  timed,  as  to 
permit  her  to  arrive  off  the  harbour's  mouth  at  the 
proper  hour.  The  Sandwich  was  lying  with  her 
broadside  bearing  on  the  approach,  and  there  was  a 
battery  at  no  great  distance  to  protect  her.  As  soon 
as  near  ^iiough  to  be  seen,  Mr.  Hull  sent  most  of  his 
people  below,  and  getting  an  anchor  ready  over  the 
stern,  to  bring  the  sloop  up  with,  he  stood  directly 
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for  the  enemy's  bows.  So  admirably  wa«  every 
thing  arranged,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited,  the 
Sally  ran  the  Sandwich  aboard,  the  Constitution's 
people  went  into  her,  and  carried  her  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  At  the  same  moment,  Captain  Car- 
mick  landed  with  the  marines,  entered  the  battery, 
and  spiked  the  guns. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  commotion  on  shore, 
the  Americans  now  went  to  work  to  secure  their 
prize.  The  Sandwich  was  stripped  to  a  girtline,  and 
every  thing  was  below.  Before  sunset  she  had  royal 
yards  across,  her  guns  scaled,  her  new  crew  quar- 
tered, and  soon  after  she  weighed,  beat  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  joined  the  frigate. 

No  enterprise  of  the  sort  was  ever  executed  with 
greater  steadiness,  or  discipline.  Mr.  Hull  gained 
great  credit  by  the  neatness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  orders,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  an  o:T::i,r  to 
have  been  better  sustained ;  the  absence  of  loss,  in 
all  cases  of  surprise,  in  which  the  pssailed  have  the 
means  of  resistance,  being  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
not  only  of  the  gallantry  and  spirit,  but  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  assailants. 

In  the  end,  however,  this  capture,  which  was 
clearly  illegal,  cost  the  Constitution  dear.  Not  only 
was  the  Sandwich  given  up,  but  all  the  prize  money 
of  the  cruise  went  to  pay  damages. 

Early  in  May,  the  Chesapeake,  38,  went  to  sea, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  Barron.  Her 
first  duty  was  to  convey  a  quantity  of  specie  from 
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Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  after  which  she  pro- 
cee<led  to  emise  between  the  coast  and  the  West 
India  islands. 

The  Insurgente,  30,  had  been  given  to  Captain 
Fletcher,  when  Captain  Murray  was  transferred  tn 
the  Constellation,  and  in  July  she  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
with  instructions  to  keep  between  longitudes  00" 
and  08",  and  to  run  as  far  south  as  30"  N.  L.  After 
this  ship  left  the  capes  of  Virginia,  no  authentic 
accounts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  private  letters 
sent  in  by  vessels  spoken  at  sea,  were  ever  received 
of  her.  She  had  been  ordered  to  cruise  a  short 
time  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  mentioned,  after 
which  her  commander  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  own  discretion,  provided  he  returned  to  Anna- 
polis within  eight  weeks.  Thirty-eight  years  have 
elapsed  and  no  further  tidings  of  any  belonging  to 
this  ill-fated  ship  have  ever  reached  their  friends. 

The  Pickering,  14,  Captain  Hillar,  also  sailed  in 
August,  for  the  Guadaloupe  station,  and  never 
returned.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Insurgente,  all  on 
board  perished,  no  information  that  could  be  relied 
on  ever  having  been  obtained  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  vessels  were  lost.  Vague  rumours  were 
set  afloat  at  the  time,  and  it  was  even  affirmed  that 
they  had  run  foul  of  each  other  in  a  gale  ;  a  tale  that 
was  substantiated  by  no  testimony,  and  which  was 
probably  untrue,  as  the  Pickering  was  sent  to  a 
station,  which  the  Insurgente,  under  discretionary 
orders,  would  be  little   apt  to  seek,  since  it  was 
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known  to  l)e  nlroady  filitMl  with  American  cruinprii. 
These  t'vo  ghips  swelled  the  list  of  vessels  of  war 
that  hud  been  lost  in  this  manner  to  three,  viu. :  the 
Saratoga,  16,  the  Insurgente,  36,  and  the  Pickering, 
14 ;  to  which  may  he  adde<l  the  Reprisal,  16,  though 
the  cook  of  the  latter  sloop  was  saved. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare,  which  was  now  con- 
fined principally  to  chases  and  conflicts  with  small 
fast  sailing  privateers,  and  a  species  of  corsair  that 
went  by  the  local  name  of  [licaroons,  or  with  barges 
that  ventured  no  great  distance  at  sea,  soon  satisfied 
the  government  that,  to  carry  on  the  service  to 
advantage,  it  required  a  species  of  vessel  different 
from  the  heavy,  short,  sloop  of  twenty,  or  twenty- 
four  guns,  of  which  so  many  were  used  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest.  Two  schooners  had  been  built 
with  this  view,  and  each  of  them  fully  proved  their 
superiority  over  the  old  clumsy  cruiser,  that  had 
been  inherited,  as  it  might  be,  from  the  Revolution. 
One  of  these  vessels  was  called  the  Experiment,  and 
the  other  the  Enterprise,  and  they  were  rated  at 
twelve  guns.  The  modern  improvements,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  the  armaments  of  even  these 
schooners,  the  old  fashioned  six-pounder  being  still 
used,  where  an  18Ib.  carronade  would  now  be  intro- 
duced. The  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Com.  Shaw, 
was  very  active  this  year,  capturing  la  Citoyenne, 
privateer,  of  6  guns  and  47  men ;  la  Seine,  6,  and 
57  men ;  TAigle,  10,  and  78  men  ;  la  Pauline,  6, 
and  40  men ;  and  la  Guadaloupeenne,  7,  and  45  men. 
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MoHt  o(  these  vosscIh  n'MiMtcil,  tiiough  neither  was  of 
u  force  to  nft'ord  much  hopv  of  mucccsh.  I«a  Citoy- 
riinc  had  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded  before  sIm* 
struck ;  la  Seine  nnuio  an  obstinate  resistance, 
holding  out  until  she  had  twenty-four  of  her  crew 
killed  and  wounded,  which  was  near  half  her  com- 
plement ;  and  TAigle  lost  twelve  men,  among  whom 
was  her  first  lieutenant,  in  an  action  of  fifteen 
minutes.  In  the  last  aflair  the  Enterprise  had  three 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

Near  the  close  of  her  cruise,  the  Enterprise  made  a 
strange  sail  a  long  distance  to  windward,  late  in  the 
day,  and  hauled  up  for  her.  Night  coming  on,  the 
chase  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness,  when  the 
schooner  hove  to,  to  keep  her  station.  When  the 
day  dawned  the  stranger,  a  brig,  was  seen  to  wind- 
ward as  before,  and  nearly  in  the  position  in  which 
she  had  last  been  observed.  Both  vessels  now  dis- 
covered a  disposition  to  close.  At  noon  the  Enter- 
prise made  the  American  signal,  which  was  not 
answered,  the  brig  showing  English  colours.  The 
signals  that  had  been  established  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  commanders  were  next  shown, 
but  the  stranger  could  not  reply.  Believing  the 
brig  to  be  an  enemy  of  a  force  at  least  equal  to  his 
own,  Lieutenant  Com.  Shaw  now  set  his  ensign  as 
a  challenge  to  come  down,  but,  instead  of  com- 
plying, the  chase  immediately  hauled  his  wind.  The 
Enterprise  immediately  began  turning  to  windward 
on   short  tacks,  and  sailing  uncommonly  fast,  it 
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was  soon  apparent  that  the  enemy  wouh!  he  over- 
hauled. 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  satisfied  that  escape 
was  impossible,  they  cleared  for  action,  and,  waiting 
until  the  Enterprise  was  within  half-a-mile  to  leeward, 
thoy  began  to  fire.  Instead  of  returning  a  gun, 
Lieutenant  Com.  Shaw  ke[)t  the  schooner  under  all 
her  canvass,  and,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  brig 
had  opened  on  him,  he  tacked  in  her  wake,  and 
ranged  up  handsomely  under  her  lee,  within  pistol 
shot.  As  her  guns  bore  the  Enterprise  now  poured 
in  a  close  and  destructive  fire,  which  lasted  for  a 
little  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  brig's  fore-top- 
mast being  shot  away,  and  the  vessel  otherwise 
seriously  injured,  she  struck. 

The  prize  was  the  Flambeau  privateer.  She 
mounted  14  guns,  and  had  more  than  100  men. 
Her  loss  was  very  heavy,  about  half  her  crew 
having  been  killed  and  wounded.  The  Enterprise 
had  three  men  killed  and  seven  wounded.  This 
little  affair  was  considered  one  of  the  warmest  com- 
bats of  the  war,  and  it  is  seldom  that  so  sharp  a 
conflict  occurs  between  vessels  of  so  small  a  force. 

Lieutenant  Shaw  was  justly  applauded  for  his 
activity  while  in  command  of  this  schooner,  recap- 
turing eleven  American  vessels,  besides  taking  those 
just  mentioned,  in  a  cruise  of  only  eight  months. 
It  was  a  proof  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  this 
description  of  vessel  than  any  other,  in  a  warfare  of 
such  a  nature,  t!)at  the  Enterprise,  a  schooner  of 
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only  105  tons,  carrying  an  anmunont  of  12  liglit 
guns,  and  with  a  crew  that  varied  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  men,  destroyed  more  of  tlie  enemy's 
privateers,  and  aflorded  as  much  protection  to  the 
tra<le  of  the  country,  as  any  frigate  employed  in 
the  war. 

In  March,  the  Boston,  28,  Captain  Little,  being 
near  the  Point  of  St.  Marks,  having  a  merchant  brig 
in  tow,  on  her  way  to  Port-au-Prince,  nine  barges 
were  discovered  pulling  towards  the  vessels,  coming 
from  the  small  island  of  Gonaives,  with  every 
appearance  of  hostile  intentions.  The  barges  were 
large,  as  usual,  pulled  twenty  oars,  and  contained 
from  30  to  40  men  each.  As  soon  as  their  charac- 
ters were  properly  made  out,  the  guns  of  the  Boston 
were  housed,  and  the  ship  was  otherwise  disguised. 
This  stratagem  succeeded  so  far  as  to  draw  the 
barges  within  gun-shot;  but  discovering  their  mis- 
take before  they  got  as  near  as  could  have  been 
wished,  they  turned,  and  began  to  retreat.  The 
Boston  now  cast  off  her  tow,  made  sail  in  chase,  ran 
out  her  guns,  and  opened  her  fire.  For  two  hours 
she  was  enabled  to  keep  some  of  the  barges  within 
reach  of  her  shot,  and  three  of  them,  with  all  their 
crews,  were  sunk.  The  remainder  did  not  escape 
without  receiving  more  or  less  injury. 

After  this  punishment  of  the  picaroons,  who  were 
often  guilty  of  the  grossest  excesses,  the  Boston, 
having  been  home  to  refit,  was  directed  to  cruise  a 
short  time,  previously  to  going  on  the  Guadaloupe 
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station  again,  between  the  American  coast  and  the 
West  India  islands.  While  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  November  1800,  in  lat.  22°  50'  N.,  and  long. 
51°  W.,  she  made  a  French  cruiser,  which,  inst,ead 
of  avoiding  her,  evidently  sought  an  encounter. 
Both  parties  being  willing,  the  ships  were  soon  in 
close  action,  when,  after  a  plain,  hard-fought  combat 
of  two  hours,  the  enemy  struck.  The  prize  proved 
to  be  the  French  corvette  le  Berceau,  Captain  Senes, 
mounting  24  guns,  and  with  a  crew  a  little  exceeding 
200  men.  The  Berceau  was  much  cut  up,  and 
shortly  after  the  action  her  fore  and  main-masts 
went.  Her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  never 
ascertained,  but  from  the  number  of  the  latter  found 
in  her,  it  was  probably  between  30  and  40  men. 
Among  the  former  were  her  first  lieutenant,  master, 
boatswain,  and  gunner.  The  Boston  mounted  eight 
more  light  guns  than  the  Berceau,  and  had  about 
an  equal  number  of  men.  She  had  four  killed  and 
eleven  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  her  purser, 
Mr.  Young,  who  died  of  his  injuries.  The  Berceau 
was  a  singularly  fine  vessel  of  her  class,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  fastest  ships  in  the 
French  marine.  Like  the  combat  between  the  Con- 
stellation and  ITnsurgente,  the  superiority  of  force 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  American  ship,  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  execution  was  every  way  in 
proportion  to  the  difference. 

The  year  1800  was  actively  employed  on  both 
sides  in  the  West  Indies,  for  while  the  force  of  the 
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French  in  vcssols  of  war  scemod  to  dtHTcase,  as  those 
of  Enghmd  an«l   America  increased,  the  privateers 
still  abounded.     A  great  many  American  merchant- 
men were  captured,  and  the  recaptures  also  amounted 
to  a  number  that  it  is  now  (Hflicult  to  ascertain,  but 
which  is  known  to  have  been  large.     Most  of  the 
privjiteers  were   small   schooners,  filled  with  men, 
sufficient  to  subdue  a  letter  of  marque  by  boarding  j 
but,  as  they  offered  no  resistance  to  any  of  the 
cruisers  except  the  smallest,  a  brief  catalogue  of  tlie 
prizes  taken  by  the  difi'erent  large  vessels,  will  at 
once  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  service  that 
was  performed  by  the  West  India  squadrons  during 
this  year.    The  Baltimore,  20,  Captain  Cowper,  took 
la  Brillante  Jeunesse,  12,  with  a  crew  of  62  men, 
and  a  vessel  whose  name  is  unknown ;  the  Merri- 
mack, 24,  Captain  Brown,  the  Phfjenix,  14,  with  128 
men ;  the  Connecticut,  24,  Captain  Tyron,  le  Piege, 
2,  with  50  men,  I'Unite,  1,  with  50  men,  and  le 
Chou  Chou ;  the  Boston,  28,  Captain  Little,  la  For- 
tune, I'Heureux,  and  an  open  boat;  Pickering,  14, 
Captain  Hillar,  la  Voltigeuse,  10,  with  6  men,  the 
Fly,  and  1' Active,  12,  with  60  men ;  Boston,  32,  in 
company  with  different  vessels,  the  Flying  Fish,  la 
Gourde,  le  Pelican,  and  I'Espoir;  Herald,  18,  and 
Augusta,   14,  la  Mutine,  6,  with  60   men;   John 
Adams,  28,  Captain  Cross,  le  Jason,  with  50  men, 
la  Decade ;  the  Trumbull,  21,  Captain  .Tewctt,  la 
Peggie,  la  Vengeance,  10,  and  la  Tullie  ;  Enterprise, 
12,  Lieutenant  Com.  Sterrett,  TAmour  He  la  Patrie, 
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6,  with  72  men  ;  tlic  Patapsco,  IS,  Captain  Gedtlcs, 
la  Dorade,  0,  with  40  men  ;  the  Adams,  28,  Captain 
Morris,  THeureuse  Rencontre,  4,  with  50  men,  le 
Gambeau,  4  swivels  and  10  men,  la  Renommee,  the 
Dove,  and  le  Massena,  0,  with  49  men.  Several  of 
the  frigates  also  made  prizes  of  different  small  pri- 
vateers, barges,  and  boats ;  and  many  vessels  were 
chased  on  shore,  and  either  destroyed  by  boats,  or 
were  bilged  in  striking.  The  privateers  taken  and 
brought  into  port,  during  the  years  1798,  1799,  and 
1800,  amounted  in  all  to  rather  more  than  fifty  sail. 
To  these  must  be  added  several  letters  of  marque. 
But  few  merchant  ships  were  taken,  the  French 
venturing  but  little  on  the  ocean,  except  in  fast- 
sailingarmed  vessels.  Still,  some  valuable  prizes  of 
this  nature  were  made,  and  several  ships  of  the  class 
were  driven  ashore  among  the  islands. 

The  constant  changes  that  occurred  among  the 
commanders  of  the  different  vessels,  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  clear  accounts  of  the  movements  of  both. 
These  changes  were  owing  to  the  rapidity  and  irre- 
gularities of  the  promotions  in  an  infant  service, 
officers  who  went  out  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  lieutenants,  in  many  instances,  returning 
home  captains  at  its  close.  In  short,  the  officers, 
like  the  crews,  were  constantly  passing  from  vessel 
to  vessel,  several  serving  in  two  or  three  ships  in  as 
many  years. 

The  Experiment,  12,  made  her  first  cruise  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Com.  Maley,  and  was 
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much  employed  in  convoying  through  the  narrow 
passages,  whore  the  vessels  were  exposed  to  attacks 
from  large  barges  manned  from  the  shores.  About 
the  close  of  the  year  1799,  or  at  the  commencement 
of  1800,  this  schooner  was  becalmed  in  the  Bight  of 
Leogane,  with  several  sail  of  American  merchantmen 
in  company  and  under  convoy.  While  the  little 
fleet  lay  in  this  helpless  condition,  a  good  deal  scat- 
tered, ten  of  the  barges  mentioned,  filled  with  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  came  out  against  it.  The  barges 
contained  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  each,  who  were 
armed  with  muskets,  cutlasses  and  pikes,  and  in 
some  of  the  boats  were  light  guns  and  swivels.  As 
the  Experiment  was  partially  disguised,  the  enemy 
came  within  reach  of  her  grape  before  the  assault 
was  made,  when  Lieutenant  Com.  Maley  ran  out  his 
guns  and  opened  his  fire.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  conflict,  in  which  the  barges  were 
beatCH  off.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Expe- 
riment, however,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing 
two  of  her  convoy,  which  had  drifted  to  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  be  beyond  protection.  A  third  vessel 
was  also  boarded,  but  from  her  the  brigands  were 
driven  by  grape,  though  not  until  they  had  murdered 
her  master  and  plundered  the  cabin. 

The  barges  went  twice  to  the  shore,  landed  their 
killed  and  wounded,  and  took  on  board  reinforce- 
ments of  men.  The  second  attack  they  made  was 
directed  especially  at  the  Experiment,  there  being  no 
less  than  three  divisions  of  the  enemy,  each  of  which 
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coritiiintMi  three  heavy  barges.  But,  after  a  pro- 
tracted engagement,  which,  with  the  intermissions, 
lasted  seven  jjours,  the  enemy  abandoned  further 
designs  on  this  convoy,  and  retreated  in  disorder. 
Tlie  Experiment  endeavoured  to  follow,  by  means 
of  her  sweeps,  but  finding  that  some  of  the  more 
distant  of  the  barges  threatened  two  of  her  convoy, 
that  had  drifted  out  of  gun-shot,  she  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  chase. 

In  this  arduous  and  protracted  engagement  the 
Experiment  was  fought  with  spirit,  and  handled  with 
skill.  The  total  absence  of  wind  gave  the  enemy 
every  advantage ;  but,  notwithstanding  i:heir  vast 
superiority  in  numbers,  they  did  not  dare  to  close. 
Two  of  the  barges  were  sunk,  and  their  losu  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  known  to  have  been  heavy,  while 
the  Experiment  had  but  two  wounded,  one  of  whom 
was  Lieutenant  David  Porter. 

Shortly  after  this  affair,  the  command  of  the  Expe- 
riment was  given  to  Lieutenant  Charies  Stewart,  late 
of  the  United  States,  44.  Not  long  after  he  had  got 
upon  his  station,  this  officer  fell  in  with,  and  took, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  the  French  privateer  les 
Deux  Amis,  of  eight  guns,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  men.     The  Deux  Amis  was  sent  in. 

About  a  month  after  this  occurrence,  while  cruis- 
ing on  her  station,  the  Experiment  made  two  sail, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  enemy's  cruisers.  The 
Frenchmen  were  a  brig  of  18  guns,  and  a  three- 
masted  schooner  of  16,  and  they  gave  chase  to  the 
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American.  Lieutenant  Com.  Stewart,  having  soon 
satisfied  himself  of  the  superior  sailing  of  his  own 
vessel,  manoeuvred  in  a  way  to  separate  the  enemy, 
and  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  until  after  dark.  At 
length,  finding  that  the  Frenchmen  had  given  up  the 
chase,  and  that  the  brig  was  a-head  of  the  schooner 
about  a  league,  he  cleared  for  action,  closed  with  the 
latter,  by  ruiming  up  on  her  weather  quarter,  and 
gave  her  a  broadside.  The  attack  was  so  vigorous 
and  close,  that  the  enemy  struck  in  a  few  minutes. 
Throwing  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  David  Porter,  into 
the  prize,  Lieutenant  Com.  Stewart  immediately 
made  sail  after  the  brig ;  but  she  had  gained  so  much 
a-head,  during  the  time  lost  with  the  schooner,  that 
she  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  Experiment  re- 
turned to  her  prize,  which  she  carried  into  St.  Kitts. 
Mr.  Stewart  [)robably  owed  his  success  to  the  bold- 
ness of  his  manoeuvres,  as  the  brig  was  of  a  force 
sufficient  to  capture  him  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  vessel  taken  by  the  Experiment,  proved  to 
be  the  French  man-of-war  schooner  la  Diane,  Lieu- 
tenant Perradeau,  of  14  guns,  and  about  sixty  men. 
She  was  bound  to  Vrancc,  with  General  Rigaud  on 
board;  and  in  additiv.i  to  her  regular  crew, thirty 
invalid  soldiers  had  been  put  in  her,  having  served 
their  times  in  the  islands.  Her  commander  had  been 
the  first  lieutenant  of  I'lnsurgente,  and  the  prize- 
officer  of  the  Retaliation. 

Returning  to  her  station,  the  Experiment  now  had 
a  combat  tiiat  was  of  a  less  agreeable  nature.     A 
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8U8|)iciuu8  sail  Imd  hccn  made  in  the  course  of  the 
(hiy,  and  chase  was  given  until  dark.     Calculating 
the  courses  and  distiinces,  Lieutenant  Com.  Stewart 
ordered  the  Experiment   to  be  kept  in  the  required 
direction  until  midnight,  when,  if  he  did  not  close 
with  the  stranger,  he  intended  to  give  \\\i  the  chase. 
At  that  hour,  the  schooner  was  hauled  by  the  wind, 
accordingly  ;  but,  in  a  few  minutes  a  sail  was  seen 
quite  near,  and  to  windward.     The  Experiment  went 
to   quarters,  ran  up   under  the  stranger's  lee,  and 
hailed.     Finding  the  other  vessel  indisposed  to  give 
an  answer,  Lieutenant  Com.  Stewart  ordered  a  gun 
to  be  fired  into  him,  which  was  returned  by  a  broad- 
side.    A  sharp  action  now  commenced,  bat,  it  blow- 
ing heavily,  and   the   schooner  lying  over,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  depress  the  guns  sufficiently  to 
hull   the  enemy.     Planks  were    cut    and    placed 
beneath  the  trucks  of  the   gun-carriages,  when  the 
shot  of  the  Experiment   told  with  so  much  effect, 
that  her  antagonist  struck.     Mr.  Porter,  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Experiment,  was  now  directed  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  but  on  getting  along- 
side, he  was  refused  permission  to  board.     As  soon 
as  this  was  known  in  the  schooner,  the  boat  was 
directed  to  pull  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  with  a  view  to 
recommence  the  action,  when  the  stranger  hailed,  to 
say  he  submitted. 

This  vessel  proved  to  be  a  privateer  called  the 
Louisa  Bridger,  out  of  Bermuda,  with  an  armament 
of   8  nine-[)ounders,  and   a  crew  of  between  forty 
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and  fifty  men.  8he  was  much  cut  up,  and  had  four 
feet  water  in  her  hold  when  she  surrendered.  Her 
captain  was  among  the  woundeii. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  this  unfortunate  mistake 
was  known,  every  aid  was  afi'orded  the  privateer, 
tlie  Experiment  lying  by  her  all  next  day,  to  assist 
in  repairing  her  <lamages.  The  Experiment  received 
a  good  de.ii  of  injury  in  her  rigging,  and  had  one 
man  killed,  and  a  boy  wounded. 

Active  negociations  iiad  commenced,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1800  the  hopes  of  peace  became  so 
strong,  that  the  efforts  to  increase  the  navy  were 
sensibly  relaxed,  and  the  sailing  of  man}'  ships,  that 
had  been  intended  for  distant  stations,  was  sus- 
pended. In  May  of  this  year,  however,  the  George 
Washington,  24*,  Captain  Bainbridge,  was  ordered 
to  sail  with  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  We  now 
look  back  with  wonder  at  the  fact,  that  a  maritime 

*  In  giving  the  rates  of  vessels,  except  in  flagrant  instances, 
such  as  those  in  which  the  Chesapeake  and  Philadelphia  are  called 
forty-fours,  and  the  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Boston,  thirty- 
twos,  we  follow  the  irregular  rule  which  appears  to  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  service  at  the  time.  The  George  Washington  was 
nmch  nearer  a  thirty-two  in  size,  than  most  of  the  twenty-eights 
of  the  navy,  though  in  the  official  reports  she  is  called  a  twenty- 
four.  The  tonnage  of  this  ship  was  624  tons,  while  that  of  the 
Boston  was  only  530.  She  had  been  an  Indiaman,  and  when  sold 
out  of  service,  in  1803,  returned  to  her  old  employment.  The 
l)ropcr  rate  of  this  ship  would  have  made  her  nearer  a  twenty- 
eight,  than  .any  thing  else.  Her  last  service  was  to  carry  tribute 
to  the  Mediterranean,  imder  Lieutenant  Com.  Shaw. 
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|MM)plc,  like  thos(.>  o(  the  United  States,  Mhould  con- 
sent to  meet  the  unjust  demands  of  a  jtower  us 
insignificant  as  tliat  of  Algiers,  with  any  other 
answer  than  a  close  blockade,  and  a  vigorous  war. 
No  better  scliool  for  the  education  of  an  eHicient 
corps  of  officers  could  have  been  desired,  than  a 
contest  with  all  Barbary,  should  the  latter  invite  it, 
nor  would  the  expense  have  greatly  exceeded  that 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  small  naval  force, 
that  nearly  all  parties  now  appeared  to  admit  was 
indispensable  to  the  country.  Opinion  had  pro- 
bably as  much  connexion  with  this  want  of  spirit, 
as  expediency  or  policy,  for  it  would  be  easy  to 
show,  not  only  in  this  but  in  all  other  cases,  that 
there  is  no  more  certain  means  for  a  nation  to  invite 
aggressions,  than  by  making  undue  concessions,  or 
no  surer  method  of  obtaining  justice  than  by  in- 
sisting on  its  rights.  The  great  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  with  England  at  their  liei.d,  influenced  by 
motives  peculiarly  their  own,  had  long  been  in  the 
practice  of  bribing  the  Barbary  States  to  respect  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  it  was  perhaps  too  soon  to 
expect  that  America,  a  country  that  had  so  recently 
been  a  colony,  should  step  boldly  out  of  the  circle 
of  its  habits,  and  set  the  first  example  of  self-respect 
and  wisdom.  It  was  reserved  for  that  little  marine, 
which  was  just  struggling  into  existence,  under  all 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  a  hurried  or- 
ganization, defective  vessels,  a  want  of  arsenals, 
docks,  and  system,  to  bring  the  nation  up  to  the  level 
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ol  lis  own  niunlineHH  and  independence,  at  a  later 
day,  and  to  teach  the  true  policy  of  the  country  to 
tliose  whose  (hity  it  was  to  thrcct  it. 

The  George  Washington  arrived  in  tlie  port  of 
Algiers  in  September ;  and  feeling  that  he  had  come 
on  a  duty  that,  at  least,  entitled  iiim  to  the  lios- 
pitalities  of  the  Dey,  Captain  Bainbridge  ran  in  and 
anchored  under  the  mole.  As  soon  as  the  tribute, 
or  presents,  whichever  it  may  suit  the  tone  of  di- 
plomacy to  term  them,  were  put  into  tlie  iiands  of 
the  consul,  a  request  was  made  to  Captain  Bain- 
bridge to  place  his  ship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dey^ 
with  a  sole  view  to  the  convenience  and  policy  of 
that  prince.  It  appears  that  the  Sultan  had  taken 
offence  with  the  regency  of  Algiers,  on  account  of 
a  treaty  it  hac  lately  concluded  with  France,  a 
power  with  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  then  at 
war,  and  his  anger  was  to  be  deprecated  by  a  timely 
application  of  presents.  The  good  offices  of  Cap- 
tain Bainbridge  were  now  solicited  in  conveying 
these  offerings,  with  a  suitable  agent,  to  Constanti- 
nople. As  soon  as  apprised  of  his  wish.  Captain 
Bainbridge  sought  an  audience  with  the  Dey,  and 
having  obtained  one,  he  expressed  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  comply  with  his  request,  as  it  would 
be  disregarding  the  orders  of  his  superiors  at  home. 
The  Dey  now  gave  his  guest  to  understand  that 
both  he  and  his  ship  were  in  his  power,  and  his 
request  was  put  more  in  the  shape  of  a  demand.  A 
long  and  spirited  altercation  ensued,  until  influenced 
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by  tho  roprcseiitutioiiM  of  the  consul,  Mr.  O'Brifii, 
tlic  certuiiity  that  his  8hi|>  would  he  otherwise  seixeil 
uiul  Nent  hy  force,  the  a|>|)rehen8ioii  of  a  wnr,  aiid 
the  knowledge  that  near  two  hundred  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen were  exposed  in  those  seas,  Captain 
Uainbridge  entered  into  stipulations  on  the  subject. 
He  consented  to  carry  the  agent  and  presents  of 
Algiers,  on  condition  that  peace  should  be  main- 
tained, that  the  Dcy  should  fleem  the  act  one  of 
friendly  concession  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  one  of  right,  and  that  on  his  return  from 
Constantinople,  no  further  demands  should  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  ship  was  about  to  sail  from  Algiers, 
a  new  difficulty  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  flag; 
the  Dey  insisting  that  his  own  should  be  hoisted  at 
the  main,  while  that  of  the  United  States  should  be 
shown  forward.  In  maintaining  this  claim,  he 
affirmed  that  it  was  a  compliment  always  paid  him 
by  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  captains,  who 
had  been  employed  on  similar  service  in  his  behalf. 
After  a  strong  remonstrance,  Captain  Bainbridge 
yielded  in  appearance,  but  as  he  refused  to  make  any 
pledges  on  the  subject,  as  soon  as  he  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  works,  he  set  his  own 
ensign .  as  usual.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
George  Washington  sailed. 

At  this  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  a  dispas- 
sionate opinion  may  perliaps  be  formed  concerning 
the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  officer  in 
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oonuniind  of  tlic  Ct(M)rgi>  WaNhington.     On  tlio  one 
hun<l  was  tlie  war  w  ith  Frann.',  which  might  have  r«'n- 
(IcrtMl  the  nmnagenicnt  of  u  war  with  Algiers  more  dif- 
ficult than  connnon,  and  the  probability  that   the 
latter  would  ennue  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.    But,  if 
France  was  at  war  with  America,  she  was  also  at 
war  with  Mngland,  and  the  appearance  of  the(Jeorge 
Washington  in  the  Mediterranean  was  a  |)roof  that 
cruisers  might  be  einploye<l  in  that  sea,  altiioiigh  the 
nation  was  witliout  ports,  or  arsenals.     As  opposed 
to  the  general  hazards  of   war,  an<l  the  particular 
risks  incurred  i)y  the  crew  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton, were  those  common  and  enduring  principles  of 
honour  and  right,  by  maintaining  which  nations,  in 
the    end,    assert    their    claims    in    the    promptest, 
cheapest,  and    most    elficient   manner.     It   is   the 
peculiar  province  of  the  officers  and  men  of  a  vessel 
of  war  to  incur  risks  equally  of  life  and  liberty,  and 
as  no  man  manifested  mor^  o(  the  true  spirit,  in  this 
respect,  than  Captain  l>iiiid)ridge,  on  all  other  oc- 
casions,   the    consideration    of    his   own    peculiar 
danger,  or  that  of  his  crew,  probably  had  no  in- 
fluence  on    his   decision.     The   question    then    is, 
whether  an  othcer   in  his    situation  ought  to  iiave 
taken  the  responsibility  of  producing  a  war  by  a 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Dey,  or 
whether  his  duty  pointed  out  the  course  pursued  by 
Captain  Bainbridge.     No   one  can    hesitate  about 
saying  that  the  first  should  be  the  decision  of  a 
commander  of  a  vessel  of  war,  in  our  own  time. 
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But  Captain  Bainbridgc  was  not  l>efore  Algiers  in 
an  age  when  America  was  as  ready  as  she  is  to- 
day to  assert  all  those  great  principles  of  right 
which  nations  must  maintain  with  their  blood  and 
treasure,  if  they  arc  to  be  maintained  at  all.  He  had 
himself  just  been  employed  in  transporting  tribute 
to  Algiers,  under  a  solemn  law  of  his  country,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  violent  presumption  indeed,  to 
suppose  that  a  government,  which  had  so  far  ne- 
glected the  just  feelings  of  national  pride,  and  the 
first  and  simplest  principles  of  policy,  as  to  expend 
in  tribute  the  money  that  would  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
extort  justice  by  force,  would  look  with  favour  on 
an  act  that  should  produce  a  war,  on  a  naked  point 
of  honour.  We  dislike  the  decision  of  Captain  Bain- 
bridge,  while  we  distinctly  see,  that  in  requiring  him 
to  have  acted  otherwise,  we  require  him  to  have  been 
in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  his  day,  and  of  the 
policy  of  his  government  *. 

It  is  understood  that  Captain  Bainbridge  was 
much  influenced  by  the  advice  and  opinions  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  consul.  This  gentleman  had  been 
one  of  the  first  prisoners  taken  by  Algiers  in  1 785,  and 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Captain  Bainbridge  consented 
to  go  to  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  show  the  American  flag 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to  open  the  way  for  a  treaty,  and  a 
trade  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  wo  know  of  no  evidence  of  the  tnith 
of  this  supposition.  It  ought  to  be  added,  moreover,  that  the 
ships  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  often  performed  offices 
like  that  required  of  Captain  Bainbridge,  for  the  Dey,  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 
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he  had  passed  many  weary  years  in  captivity,  almost 
abandoned  by   hope,  and  appai*ently,  though   not 
really,  forgotten  by   his  country.     He  had  probably 
little  faith  in  the  existence  of  that  patriotism  whiih 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  immediate  interest  to  future  good, 
and  saw  in  perspective  a  piratical  warfare,  and  cap- 
tivities lilce  his  own,  which,  unrelieved  by  any  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  would  be  nearly  allied  to  despair. 
This   gentleman  is  not  to  be  censured;  for  bitter 
experience  had  taught  him  how  little  is  the  care 
taken  of  individual  rights,  by  popular  governments, 
when  the  evil  does  not  present  itself  to  the  senses  of 
bodies  of  men,  and  how  strong  is  the  desire  to  shrink 
from  responsibility  in  those  who  are  subject  to  their 
judgment  and  clamour.     This  is  the  weak  side  of 
the  polity,  and  were  it  not  redeemed  by  so  much  that 
is  superior  to  the  effects  of  all  other  systems,  it  is  one 
that  would  totally  unfit  a  nation  to  maintain  the 
respect  of  mankind.      Mr.  O'Brien  too,  had  been 
educated  as  a  ship-master,  and  probably  reasoned  more 
like  the  agent  of  a  commercial  house,  than  the  agent 
of  a  government  that  wanted  none  of  the  elements 
of  greatness   bui  the  will.     That  neither  he   nor 
Captain  Bainbridge,  frank  seamen,  discovered  much 
of  the  finesse  of  diplomacy,  is  evident ;  for  a  prac- 
tised negociator,  detecting  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion, would  have  anticipated  the  final  demand,  and 
averted  the  more  disagreeable  features  of  compulsion, 
by  apparently  conceding  that  to  solicitation,  which 
was  finally  yielded  to  menace. 
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When  the  Americans,  feeble,  scattered  colonists, 
"without  military  stores,  posts,  fortified  towns  or 
navy,  determined  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  the 
British  Parliament,  they  were  influenced  by  those 
lofty  principles  of  right,  which  are  certain  to  lead 
to  greatness.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  taxation 
of  England  bore  heavily  on  America  in  practice, 
but  the  resistance  grew  out  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  principle ;  and  the  result  of  sacrificing  imme- 
diate interests  to  the  true  and  elevating  policy 
of  the  right,  is  before  the  world.  Even  many 
of  the  well-disposed,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of 
those  who  are  for  consulting  temporary  good,  and 
whose  political  wisdom  too  often  savours  of  the 
expedient,  thought  the  contest  premature ;  but  hap- 
pily, a  better  temper  prevailed  in  the  country,  and 
the  nation  escaped  the  risks  of  losing  its  spirit  under 
the  gradual  operation  of  usage,  as  might  have 
attended  delay.  Immediate  good  was  sacrificed  to 
the  great  objects  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  we 
now  find  that  England,  so  far  from  persevering  in  a 
wish  to  tax  colonies  over  which  she  does  not  possess 
the  right,  even  hesitates  about  taxing  those  which, 
in  the  way  of  principle,  lie  at  her  mercy  by 
conquest. 

It  was  the  19th  of  October,  1800,  when  the  George 
Washington  left  Algiers.  She  entered  the  Bospho- 
rus  with  a  fresh  breeze  at  the  southward,  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  Dardanelles,  where  are  two  castles  that 
command  the  passage,  and  where  ships  are  obliged 
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to  exhibit  passports  in  order  to  proceed,  Captain 
Bainbridge  felt  some  embarrassment  as  to  the  course 
he  ought  to  take.  Ho  had  no  firman,  his  country 
was  scarcely  known  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  he 
might  be  delayed  weeks,  negociating  for  permission 
to  go  up  to  the  town.  From  this  dilemma  he 
relieved  himself  by  the  happy  and  prompt  expedient 
of  a  seaman.  The  castles  stand  nearly  opposite 
each  other,  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores,  and 
guns  carrying  stone  balls,  that  weigh,  in  some  in- 
stances, eight  hundred  pounds,  are  pointed  in  a  man- 
ner to  command  the  channel.  These  guns,  however, 
are  stationary  like  mortars,  and  become  nearly  use- 
less the  ii?o:  MS  a  ship  is  out  of  their  regulated 
range.  Tht  .  l  of  the  defences,  at  that  time,  were 
very  immaterial.  The  width  of  the  Bosphorus, 
here,  a  little  exceeds  three  thousand  feet.  As  his 
ship  approached  the  castle.  Captain  Bainbridge 
hauled  up  his  courses,  clewed  up  his  top-gallant- 
sails,  and  made  the  usual  preparations  for  anchoring. 
When  nearly  up  with  them,  she  commenced  firing  a 
salute,  which  was  instantly  returned  from  the  shore, 
and  at  this  irioment,  when  the  vessel  was  partly  con- 
cealed in  smoke,  sail  was  made,  and  before  the  Turks 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  being  totally  unpre- 
pared for  a  thing  so  unusual,  she  was  beyond  their 
reach. 

Captain  Bainbridge  now  pursued  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  arrived  as  much  unexpected  as 
he  was  unannounced  and  unknown.     The  George 
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Washington  anchore<l  the  0th  of  Noveinl>er,  in  the 
outer  harbour,  where  she  was  soon  visited  by  an 
officer,  to  demand  under  what  flag  she  sailed.  The 
usual  repl  was  given,  and  the  officer  took  his  leave. 
An  hour  or  two  afterwards  he  returned,  to  say  that 
his  government  had  never  heard  of  such  a  nation  as 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  request  some 
more  explicit  answer.  The  officer  was  now  sent 
back  with  the  information  that  the  George  Wash- 
ington belonged  to  the  "  Naw  World,"  which  was 
received  as  satisfactory,  the  Turkish  government 
extending  to  strangers  much  of  that  polished  hospi- 
tality for  which  it  is  justly  esteemed. 

The  George  Washington  remained  at  Constanti- 
nople until  the  30th  of  December,  when  she  again 
sailed  for  Algiers,  which  port  she  reached  on  the  21st 
of  .January,  1801.  Though  much  solicited  to  do 
so.  Captain  Bainbridge  now  refused  to  carry  his 
ship  within  the  mole,  but  kept  her  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  batteries.  The  Dey  made  a  new  request  that 
he  would  return  to  Constantinople  with  his  agent ; 
and,  though  the  old  threats  were  not  exactly  resorted 
to,  the  ship  being  beyond  his  reach,  war  was  still 
held  in  perspective  as  the  alternative.  Captain 
Bainbridge,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to  put 
himself  and  ship  again  at  the  orders  o    the  Dey. 

Having  borrowed  some  ballast.  Captain  Bain- 
bridge was  about  to  have  it  landed  in  lighters,  when 
the  Dey,  affecting  to  be  indignant  at  his  want  of 
confidence,  forbade  the  lightermen  to  undertake  the 
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job,  annv^aucing  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  bnllust 
was  returned,  that  he  wouhl  declare  war.  The 
consul  again  so  earnestly  entreated  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  to  comply,  that  the  latter,  on  receiving  a 
solemn  stipulation  that  no  more  should  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  a  new  voyage  to  Constantinople* 
took  the  George  Washington  into  the  mole,  and 
landed  the  ballast,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
old  guns. 

Captain  Bainbridge  soon  after  had  an  audience 
with  the  Dey,  when  the  latter  got  into  such  a  rage 
as  to  threaten  personal  violence.  Fortunately,  the 
Capudan  Pacha  had  become  pleased  with  the  manly 
conduct  and  fine  personal  appearance  of  the  Ame- 
rican officer,  while  the  latter  was  at  Constantinople, 
and,  at  parting,  he  had  given  him  a  firman  of  pro- 
tection. This  paper  was  now  presented,  and  it  im- 
mediately changed  the  savage  ferocity  of  a  barbarian 
into  expressions  of  friendship  and  offers  of  service. 
From  that  moment  the  tone  of  the  Dey  was  altered  j 
and  the  man,  whom  a  minute  before  he  had  threat- 
ened with  irons,  was  converted  into  a  person  of 
influence  and  authority.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
Asiatic  despotism  and  a  ruthless  discipline. 

A  good  opportunity  now  offered  to  relieve  some 
of  the  mortification  which  Captain  Bainbridge  had 
experienced,  by  affording  him  an  occasion  to  be  the 
instrument  of  rescuing  many  Christians  from  slavery. 
One  of  the  causes  of  quarrel  betv/een  the  Regency 
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and  the  Porte,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  separate 
peace  made  by  the  latter  with  France.    To  expiate 
for  that  crime,  the  Dey  had  been  compelled  to  cut 
down  the  flag-staff  of  the  French  consul,  to  declare 
war  against  his  country,  and  to  condemn  him  and 
fifty  or  sixty  of  his  countrymen  to  slavery.     Not- 
withstanding the  war  which  still  existed  between 
America  and  France,  Captain  Bainbridge  interfered 
in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  people,  and,  profiting 
by  the  unexpected  influence  of  his  flrman,  he  ob- 
tained a  stipulation  from  the  Dey,  that  all  who 
could  get  out  of  his  dominioris  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  might  go  away,  while  those  who  could 
not,  should  be  slaves.     No  other  vessel  ofTering,  the 
George  Washington  was  employed  in  this  grateful 
office,  and  by  great  exertions  she  went  to  sea  within 
the  stipulated  time,  carrying  with  her  all  the  French 
in  Algiers.    The  passengers  were  landed  at  Alicant, 
and  the  ship  returned  home,  where  the  conduct  of 
her  commander,  throughout  these  novel  and  trying 
circumstances,  met  with  the  fullest  approbation  of 
the  government,  and  he  was  immediately  transferred 
to  a  much  finer  ship,  the  Essex,  32. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  negociations  for  peace  with 
France  had  been  going  on  at  Paris,  and  a  treaty 
to  that  effect  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1801.  All  the  necessary  forms  having 
been  complied  with  on  both  sides,  the  Herald,  18, 
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Captain  Russcl,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  with 
orders  of  recall  for  the  whole  force. 

Thus  ended  the  short  and  irregular  struggle  with 
France,  in  which  the  present  marine  of  the  United 
States  was  founded,  most  of  the  senior  officers  now 
in  service  having  commenced  their  careers  as  mid- 
shipmen dui-ing  its  existence. 
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Every  form  of  government  has  evils  peculiar 
to  itself.  In  a  democracy  there  exists  a  standing 
necessity  for  reducing  every  thing  to  the  average 
comprehension,  the  high  intelligence  of  a  nation 
usually  conceding  as  much  to  its  ignorance,  as  it 
imparts.  One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this 
compromise  of  knowledge,  in  a  practical  sense,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  want  of  establishments  that  require 
foresight  and  liberality  to  be  well  managed,  for  the 
history  of  every  democracy  has  shown  that  it  has 
been  deficient  in  the  wisdom  which  is  dependent  on 
those  expenditures  which  foster  true  economy,  by 
anticipating  evils  and  avoiding  the  waste  of  precipi- 
tation, want  of  system,  and  a  want  of  knowledge. 
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The  new  governinent  of  the  Union  was  now  to 
experience  evils  of  this  nature,  that  are  perhaps* 
inseparable  from  popular  [)ovver,  and  to  conten<l 
with  the  cry  of  extravagance,  as  extravagance  is 
usually  viewed  by  those  who  have  not  sufficient 
infomiation  to  understand  that,  as  in  ordinary  trans- 
actions, the  highest  pay  commands  the  best  services, 
so  in  public  thii.^s,  the  expenditures  made  in  a  time 
f  peace  are  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  economy 
in  a  time  of  war. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1801  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  change  of  administration,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ; 
Mr.  JefJerson  and  his  political  friends,  who  were 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  republican  party, 
expelling  the  federalists  from  power,  with  Mr.  Adams 
at  their  head,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
federalists  was  an  undue  love  for  unnecessarily  large 
and  expensive  establishments,  in  imitation  of  the 
English  school  of  politicians ;  while  the  republicans 
were  accused  of  a  wish  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  by 
pretending  to  a  nakedness  of  legislation  and  an 
absence  of  precautionary  measures,  which,  while 
they  would  save  money  at  the  moment,  might  in- 
volve the  country  in  eventual  ruin,  and  which  would 
unfit  the  people  for  the  great  exertions  certain  to  be 
required  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

In  this  controversy,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
both  parties  maintiiined  principles  that  were  false, 
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and  insisted  on  tneaisures,  which,  if  not  utterly  im- 
practicable, were  at  least  impolitic.  The  federalists 
held  the  doctrine  that  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed, 
if  it  were  merely  to  accustom  them  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  government  ;  and  the  democrats,  or 
republicans,  applied  to  the  management  of  political 
interests  the  notion  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  provide  for  the  demands  of  the  day,  virtually 
leaving  the  future  to  attend  to  its  own  wants.  The 
first  theory  was  like  that  which  would  prescribe 
periodical  depletion  to  the  young  soldier,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  while  the  other  may  be  likened  to  the  folly 
of  the  agriculturist  who  should  expect  a  crop,  with- 
out taking  the  precaution  to  sow  the  seed. 

In  addition  to  the  extremes  into  which  political 
struggles  are  apt  to  push  political  controversialists, 
Mr.  Jeflferson  is  known  to  have  been  averse  to  most 
of  the  measures  taken  by  his  predecessor  against 
France,  and  he  probably  entered  into  the  exercise 
of  his  duties,  with  a  strong  disposition  to  erase  as 
many  of  the  evidences  of  their  existence  as  possible, 
from  the  statutes  of  the  nation.  A  president  of  the 
United  States,  however,  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
ecutive officer,  while  confined  to  the  circle  of  his 
constitutional  powers,  and  the  Congress  that  termi- 
nated on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  the  day  he  came 
into  office,  had  passed  a  law,  in  some  measure  regu- 
lating a  peace  establishment  for  the  navy.  This  law 
gave  great  discretionary  authority  to  the  president, 
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it  iu  trues  for  it  enip<)worc<i  him,  whenever  he  should 
deem  it  oxpe<lient,  to  sell  any,  or  all  of  the  vessels 
of  the  navy,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  of  the 
frigates,  which  were  named  in  the  act,  as  in  his 
opinion  the  good  of  the  country  might  require. 
To  this  part  of  the  law  no  great  ubjections  could  be 
taken  even  by  the  friends  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
j)olicy,  as  most  of  the  vessels  not  excepte«l  had 
been  bought  into,  and  were  unsuited  to  the  service, 
more  especially  at  a  period,  when  new  improvements 
in  naval  architecture,  that  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  French,  were  fast  superseding  the  old  mode  of 
construction. 

The  law  also  directed  the  guns  and  stores  of  the 
vessels  sold  to  be  preserved,  a  provision  that  proved 
singularly  unprofitable  in  the  end,  as  the  carronade 
now  began  to  supersede  the  small  long  gun,  in 
naval  warfare,  and  two  of  the  sloops  would  probably 
have  supplied  all  the  nines  and  sixes  that  have  been 
used  in  the  navy  for  the  last  five  and  thirty  years. 
But  the  most  capital  error  of  this  law  was  in  the 
limitation  it  set  to  the  lists  of  the  different  ranks  of 
officers.  The  whole  of  the  sea-officers,  sailing- 
masters  excepted,  were  confined  to  nine  captains, 
thirty-six  lieutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
midshipmen ;  the  rank  of  master  commandant  being 
abolished,  should  the  president  see  fit  to  discharge 
tliose  then  in  commission.  The  phraseology,  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  this  law,  betrayed  that  ignorance 
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ol"  the  (ietniln  of  tlio  Nfivit'e,  which  htiM  In't'ii  so  t-oin- 
inoii  in  the  lt>^i8hitioii  of  the  country,  onlittin^  many 
<lircctiuns  that  were  indinpensahle  in  practice,  and 
lay'iig  stress  on  rithers  that  were  of  little,  or  no 
moment. 

Nutwithstandingall  the  accusations  brought  against 
it,  at  the  time,  the  administration  of  1801  exercised 
its  authority  under  the  sUitute,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  enacted  previously  to  its  accession 
to  oilice,  with  a  reasonable  discretion  ;  an<l  though  it 
may  have  made  a  few  of  those  mistakes  that  are  in- 
cidentiU  to  the  discharge  of  all  such  trusts,  it  con- 
formed to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  vith  a  due  regard  to 
liberality.  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  discovered,  as  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  all  strong  oppositionists  to  discover, 
when  they  attain  their  wishes,  that  he  mu^t  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor  in  managing  most 
of  the  ordinary  interests  of  the  nation,  though  the 
party  that  went  out  of  power  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  the  wholesome  but  unanswerable  truth, 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  all  administrations  must 
be  right,  in  their  mode  of  treating  a  vast  majority  of 
the  concerns  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  selection 
of  the  officers  to  be  retained  was  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  importance,  as  the  future  character  of  the 
navy  depended  more  on  the  proper  discharge  of  this 
duty,  than  on  that  of  any  other.  The  great  defect 
of  the  law,  indeed,  was  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
the  list  of  the  superior  sea  officers  was  confined,  it 
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iM'ing  at  all  tinicM  easiiT  to  huild  ships,  than  to  form 
professional  men  fit  to  (■(•ininand  ihem.  Tliis  part 
of  his  delegate<l  duties,  tli*'  president  cliseharged  in 
perfect  good  faith,  apparently  altogether  disregard- 
ing party  considerations. 

Although  some  meritorious  officers  were  neces- 
sarily dismissed,  on  this  occasion,  there  is  no  ({uen- 
tion  that  the  navy  was  greatly  benefited  by  tiie 
reduction  ;  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  appoint- 
ments were  originally  made,  having  been  the  means 
of  introducing  many  persons  into  the  service,  who 
were  unfitted  for  its  duties.  There  was  also  some 
irregularity  in  the  mode  of  reduction,  the  name  of 
Captain  M*Niell  not  appearing  on  the  list  of  the 
retained  captains,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  com- 
manded the  Boston  as  late  as  1802.  This  discre- 
pancy can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
a  discretion  was  used  in  retaining  a  few  more  officers 
than  the  legal  number,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if 
all  those  who  were  first  selected  might  choose  to 
serve.  In  the  case  of  Captain  M'Niell,  he  w^s  on 
foreign  service  at  the  time  che  reduction  was  muiU. 

The  law  of  Congress  directed  that  thirteen  vessels, 
named  in  the  act,  should  not  be  disposed  of,  leaving 
it  discretionary  with  the  president  to  sell  the  remain- 
der or  not.  The  following  were  the  ships  retained, 
viz : — 


The  Constitution, 

44, 

Congress, 

38, 

United  States, 

44, 

Constellation, 

38, 

President, 

44, 

Chesapeake, 

38, 
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Philadelphia,      38,  Doston,  38, 

New  York,        36,  Adams,  98, 

Essex,  32,  John  Adams,  28. 

General  Greene,  28. 

We  have  set  down  the  rates  of  these  ships  at  what 
they  ought  to  have  been,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
accurate  comparative  idea  of  the  true  force  of  the 
different  vessels,  taking  the  English  system  as  a 
guide.  The  only  vessel  that  the  president  decided 
to  retain,  in  addition  to  the  ships  named  in  the  law, 
was  the  Enterprise,  12 ;  and  by  adding  this  schooner 
to  the  list  just  given,  the  reader  will  obtain  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  navy,  as  reduced  in  1801. 

The  remainder  of  the  ships  were  sold.  We  give 
a  list  of  their  names  and  rates,  marking  those  which 
were  expressly  binlt  for  the  public  service  with  an 
asterisk,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  were 
not,  viz : — 


1.  il 


George  Washington, 

24, 

Herald, 

18, 

Ganges, 

24, 

*Tnimbell, 

18, 

♦Portsmouth, 

24, 

*Warren, 

18, 

*Merrimack, 

24, 

♦Norfolk, 

18, 

•Connecticut, 

24, 

♦Richmond, 

18, 

Baltimore, 

20, 

♦Pinckney, 

18, 

Delaware, 

20, 

♦Eagle, 

14, 

Montezuma, 

20, 

♦Augusta, 

14, 

♦Maryland, 

18, 

♦Scammel, 

14, 

♦Patapsco. 

18, 

♦Experiment, 

12, 

And  nine  Galleys. 

While  it  is  certain  that 
small  cruiser,  must  be  very 


a  navy  with  only  one 
insufficient  for  a  service 
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like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  government  ought 
not  to  be  censured  for  its  selection,  though  it  was 
loudly  condemned  at  the  time.  In  nothing  had  the 
art  of  naval  architecture  made  a  greater  progress, 
within  the  few  preceding  years,  than  in  the  mode 
of  constructing  vessels  of  war  below  the  class  of 
frigates.  The  carronade  was  now  fast  superseding 
the  light  long  gun  every  where,  and  it  became  the 
aim  of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  armaments,  to  put  guns  that  would  throw 
as  a  heavy  a  shot  as  possible,  into  the  sioops  of  war. 
The  ships  that  rated  eighteen,  instead  of  carrying 
sixes,  or  nines,  or  even  twelves,  began  to  carry 
thirty-two  pound  carronades,  and  they  required 
greater  strength,  thicker  bulwarks,  and  larger  ports 
than  it  had  been  the  custom  formerly  to  give  to 
vessels  of  their  class.  Many  of  the  ships  sold,  had 
been  constructed  in  a  hurry,  and  of  inferior  timber ; 
and  it  is  as  unprofitable  to  continue  expending 
money  in  repairs  on  a  vessel  with  a  defective  frame, 
as  it  is  to  waste  it  on  a  lv.ase  that  is  known  to  be 
without  a  sufficient  foundation. 

The  reduction  of  the  navy,  moreover,  was  greatly 
exaggerated  at  the  time,  so  far  as  the  vessels  alone 
were  concerned.  At  the  peace  with  France,  the 
cruising  vessels  in  service  were  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber, and  of  these,  fourteen  of  the  best  were  retained. 
No  frigate,  unless  the  George  Washington  could  be 
considered  one,  was  sold,  and  this  ship  had  been 
purchased  into  the  service,  and  not  built  for  the 
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public.  As  regards  force,  materially  more  than  half, 
perhaps  four-fifths,  was  preserved,  the  eight  largest 
frigates  retained  being  more  than  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  all  the  vessels  sold.  This  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  day,  however,  for  interested  poli- 
tical clamour  was  directed  by  ignorance,  and  most 
men  counted  one  gun  as  another,  without  reference 
to  its  weight,  or  its  disposition  in  the  vessel.  The 
most  impolitic  of  the  measures  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  one  of  which  it  soon  had  reason  to  repent, 
was  the  law  suspending  the  construction  of  the  six 
ships,  to  carry  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns  each, 
authorised  by  the  act  of  1 798  *. 

The  recklessness  of  political  opposition  soon  made 
itself  apparent,  in  its  usual  inconsiderate  and  acri- 
monious forms ;  a  recommendation  that  emanated 
from  the  government,  for  the  establishment  of  dry- 
docks,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  «ik  asures 
in  the  formation  of  a  serviceable  marine,  meeting 
with  all  the  ridicule  that  ignorance  and  hostility 
could  invent,  even  from  those  who  professed  to  be 
the  strongest  friends  of  the  navy.  Profiting  by  the 
most  vulgar  association  that  a  want  of  knowledge 
could  connect  with  the  word  "  dry,"  the  papers  of 
the  day  kept  rmging  the  changes  on  this  tune, 
virtually  accusing  the  administration  of  wishing  to 

•  The  materiala  collected  for  these  vessels,  principally  live-oak 
timber,  were  to  have  been  preserved ;  but  much  of  the  latter  was 
subsequently  used  in  the  construction  of  smaller  ships,  and  fre- 
quently to  great  waste. 
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have  a  navy  on  shore  !  It  is,  however,  just  to  add, 
that  the  views  of  the  president  extended  a  little 
beyond  the  common  practice,  his  recommendation 
going  so  far  as  to  advise  docks  for  the  preservation, 
as  well  as  for  the  repairs,  of  ships.  Thus  did  the 
gallant  little  service,  which  had  already  merited  so 
much  from  the  nation,  and  which  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  all  the  great  considerations  of  na- 
tional character,  national  rights,  and  even  of  national 
existence,  find  itself  compelled  to  struggle  through 
its  infancy,  equally  assailed  by  its  nominal  friends, 
who  were  injuring  its  vitals  while  loudest  in  their 
professions  of  amity,  and  distrusted  by  those  who, 
having  made  the  cry  of  economy  a  stalking  horse 
in  their  way  to  power,  shrunk  from  the  heavy 
charges  that  this,  like  all  other  complete  means  of 
national  defence,  must  unavoidably  entail  on  the 
public.  Still  it  preserved  its  spirit,  and  finding  itself 
relieved  from  the  association  of  those  who  were  never 
worthy  to  wear  its  livery,  and  believing,  with  truth, 
that  in  passing  a  peace,  without  dissolution,  it  saw  a 
flattering  perspective  of  service  before  it,  the  gallant 
corps  that  remained,  prepared  itself  to  enter  on  its 
new  duties  with  the  confidence  and  zeal  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  had  fairly  embarked  in  an  honourable 
profession  for  life . 

This  period  may  be  deemed  that  which  produced 
the  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  American  navy.  At  the 
peace  of  1783,  the  service  had  been  entirely  dis- 
banded, and  even  the  preparations  commenced  in 
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1794,  hpH  l)een  suspended  when  i)eaee  was  made 
with  Algiers,  leaving  little  besides  the  name  of  a 
marine  behind  them.  The  relations  of  the  country 
with  Tripoli,  one  of  the  Barbary  powers,  doubtless 
had  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  service  at 
this  particular  moment,  the  government  feeling  the 
necessity  of  being  in  readiness  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  another  of  those  semi-pirates  who  then 
infested  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proper  officers  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  recent  treaty  entered 
into  with  France,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of 
which,  all  the  vessels  of  war  captured  on  either  side 
were  to  be  restored.  The  Insurgente  having  been 
lost,  this  stipulation  became  impracticable  as  regarded 
her ;  but  le  Berceau,  and  la  Vengeance,  the  small 
cruiser  taken  by  the  Trumbull,  were  returned  to  the 
French.  In  the  whole,  eighty  prizes  had  been 
brought  into  the  American  ports,  and  of  these,  three 
were  the  vessels  of  war  already  mentioned.  Most 
of  the  remainder  were  privateers.  Of  the  latter, 
eight  were  acquitted  as  illegal  captures;  one,  le 
Croyable,  was  retaken ;  and  the  remaining  sixty- 
eight  were  condemned  and  sold. 

The  loss  of  American  shipping  in  this  war  was 
considerable ;  but  fewer  vessels  were  taken,  in  pro- 
portion, after  hostilities  had  commenced  on  the  side 
of  this  country,  than  had  been  previously  seized. 
No  vessel  of  war  but  the  Retaliation,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  under  any  circumstances. 
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On  the  wliolo,  the  country  was  satisfied  witli  tlie 
results  of  the  exertions  it  had  made  during  tliis 
irregular  and  informal  contest,  and  a  strong  feeling 
was  awakened  in  favour  of  a  permanent  navy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  private  opinions  of  the 
new  president  on  this  important  branch  of  national 
policy, — and  it  is  believed  they  were  neither  as 
liberal,  nor  as  far-sighted,  as  comported  with  his 
views  in  general,  though  they  were  far  from  meriting 
all  the  reproaches  they  received, — he  put  at  the  hea<l 
of  the  department,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
a  gentleman  who  rendered  himself  justly  popular 
with  the  service,  who  continued  for  the  long  space 
of  nine  years  to  serve  its  interests  with  zeal  and  in- 
telligence, and  who  has  left  behind  him  in  the  breasts 
of  all  who  then  composed  the  navy,  a  feeling  that 
while  their  interests  were  in  his  care,  they  were 
entrusted  to  one  well  disposed  to  serve  the  country 
and  themselves. 

In  the  war  with  France,  very  few  privateers  went 
to  sea,  that  country  having  little  trade  to  suffer  by 
such  enterprises,  though  scarcely  a  merchantman 
sailed  without  ^n  armament,  and  a  crew  at  least 
double  that  she  would  have  carried  in  a  time  of 
peace.  The  years  1798,  1799  on  1  1800,  were 
virtually  years  of  a  general  maritime  war,  and  l!  e 
English  navy,  that  greot  dmin  of  seamen  for  the 
entire  civilized  world,  was  as  actively  employed  as 
at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period  of  its  eeming 
history.     Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the 
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American  government,  while  it  suffered  many  in- 
conveniences i.om  the  sh«>rtne8S  of  the  enlistments, 
found  no  difficulty  in  (obtaining  men  during  ihh 
struggle,  although  i  number  but  little  short  of  ten 
thousand  must  have  been  cokstaiHly  employed 
during  tiie  year  1800.  Ai,  that  tinio,  the  tonnage  ol 
tlie  country  was  about  half  what  it  is  to-day,  as  was 
also  the  total  number  of  seamen.  The  cueniy  was 
very  active,  a  fact  that  is  proved  by  the  circurnstnnce 
that  moToFrenc'.i  privateers  were  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  vessel;?  of  the  Anicrican  navy  alone,  in  the 
West  iridies,  thnn  the  country  sent  cruisers  to  sea, 
at  any  peiiod  oi  the  war.  Including  the  revenue 
vessels  employed  in  1 798  and  1 799,  America  had  at 
sea  forty-two  different  cruisers  during  the  three  years 
of  this  contest ;  and  their  captures,  limiting  them  to 
the  vessels  that  were  actually  taken  into  port, 
amounted  within  two  to  double  this  number ;  and 
of  these,  considerably  more  than  half  were  priva- 
teers of  the  enemy.  Still  we  iind  the  trade  but  little 
interrupted,  after  the  armaments  were  made.  In 
1797,  when  America  had  not  a  vessel  of  war  in 
commission,  the  exports  of  the  country  amounted  to 
a  little  more  than  «5 7,000,000;  in  1798,  when  the 
coast  was  cleared  of  the  French  privateers,  and 
the  war  was  carried  first  into  the  West  Indies, 
these  exports  reached  to  $61  327,41 1 ;  in  1799.  to 
$78,665,628  ;  and  in  1800,  to  $70,971,780.  )me 
fluctuations  in  trr^e  probably  produced  the  '5  ..nu- 
tion  of  the  latt/"^    ,  ar,  as  the  Americar   '.u,-.-.   was 
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then  nearly  unapproached  by  the  French.  This 
truth,  indeed,  quite  clearly  appears  by  the  revenue 
on  imports,  which,  in  the  same  three  years,  was  as 
i  llov/s  :  1798,  «7,106,061  ;  1799,  06,010,449;  1800, 
*<9,080,e32. 

This  war,  like  every  maritime  contest,  in  which 
America  has  been  engaged  with  any  civilized  nation, 
was  also  distinguished  by  many  obstinate  actions 
between  letters  of  marque  and  cruisers  of  the  enemy. 
The  papers  of  the  day  are  full  of  accounts  of  this 
nature,  and,  although  they  are  not  altogether  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  exaggerations,  or  from  the 
boastful  representations  of  most  similar  ex  parte 
statements,  it  is  known  that  some  are  essentially 
true.  Among  other  combats  of  this  nature,  was  one 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  general  gallantry  of  the  defence,  but  of  the 
presence  of  mind  displayed  at  a  most  critical  moment 
by  a  young  man  of  Philadelphia,  under  age,  who, 
we  regret  to  add,  was  lost  at  sea,  in  the  succeeding 
voyage,  and,  because  the  facts  are  derived  from  a 
source  thi*t  put  them  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1800,  a  lightly  armed 
letter  of  marque  brig,  belonging  to  Philadelphia, 
called  the  Louisa,  was  standing  into  Gibraltar,  when 
several  pTi\  ateerp  qlp\c  out  of  Algesiras,  as  was  the 
practice  oi"  t>-^  French  in  that  day,  to  cut  her  off 
from  her  p  >rt.  A  long  and  desultory  action  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  latine-rigged  vessel  full 
of  r^.en  pressed  the  Louisa  hard,  and  made  several 
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bold  efforts  to  board,  in  all  of  which,  however,  she 
was  frustrated.     The  crew  of  the  Louisa  consisted 
of  only  a  few  men,  and  when  their  captain  fell,  with 
a  shot  through  his  shoulder,  and  the  mate  went 
below  for  a  moment  to  lay  him  in  the  cabin,  believ- 
ing that  the  battle  was  over,  they  deserted  their 
guns  in  a  body,  going  down  int6  the  fore-castle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the  wheel.   At  that 
moment  the  enemy  was  at  a  Httle  distance,  keeping 
up  his  fire,  and  it  was  thought,  making  preparations 
for  a  fresh  attempt  to  board.     With  a  view  to  meet 
this  effort,  the  quarter-deck  gan?  of  the  brig  had 
been  properly  loaded  and  trained ;  but  when  the 
mate,  after  an  absence  of  only  three  or  four  minutes, 
re-appeared  on  deck,  one  passenger  excepted,  thore 
was  not  a  soul  to  sustain  him,  while  the  enemy  was 
luffing  up  under  his  lee  quarter,  with  his  forecastle 
crowded,  and  a  long  bowsprit  lined  with  boarders, 
ready  to  take  the  leap.    He  knew  if  the  latter  gained 
the  brig's  decks,  resistance  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, even  if  all  on  board  were  at  their  stations.    This 

• 

was  a  critical  instant  for  so  young  a  man ;  but  he 
was  a  seaman  of  Philadelphia,  the  port  that  then 
furnished  the  readiest,  the  best,  and  many  of  the 
bravest  mariners  that  sailed  out  of  America.  He  ran 
to  the  fore-scuttle  and  summoned  the  people  up, 
"  to  get  a  last  shot  at  the  Frenchmen,  before  they 
should  get  out  of  their  reach ! "  8uch  an  appeal 
admitted  of  no  delay.  The  men  rushed  on  deck 
with  cheers,  were  instantly  ordered  to  their  gu^' 
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and  were  in  time  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  raking  fire 
was  poured  in,  the  bowsprit  was  swept  of  its 
boarders,  the  privateer  tacked  and  hauled  oif,  and 
the  brig  was  permitted  to  proceed  without  further 
molestation.  The  Louisa  entered  the  roads  of 
Gibraltar  in  triumph,  the  engagement  having  been 
witnessed  by  thousands  on  the  rock. 
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The  Amorican  marino  becomes  permanent — Relations  between 
the  Barbary  States  and  the  young  Republic — Declaration  of 
war  ii<;ain8t  the  United  States  by  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli — 
Squa'lton  fitted  for  the  Mediterranean — Instructions  to  Com. 
Dalo — Squadron  anchors  at  Gibraltar — Action  between  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Tripoli — Mr.  Jefferson's  message  to  Con- 
gress— Lucky  capture — Negociations  for  exchange  of  prisoners 
— Blockade  oi  Tripoli — The  President  nearly  lost  through  an 
accident — Com.  Dalo  returns  home^— Philadelphia  and  Essex 
left  in  the  Mediterranean — End  of  the  first  year  of  the  wr 
with  Tripoli — Advance  in  the  tone  and  discipline  of  the 
American  navy. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  the 
American  marine  assumed  a  fixed  and  permanent 
character.  No  rpore  reductions  were  anticipated  by 
those  who  understood  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
nor  have  any  ever  been  seriously  attempted.  Some 
little  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  it  could  be 
ascertained  which  of  the  officers  selected  might 
choose  to  remain  in  servic' ,  and  resignations  were 
frequent  for  many  succeec !  ,^  yr  rs,  in  consequence 
of  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  policy  of  the  day 
had  reduced  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service;  but,  from  that  time  to  this,  no  officer  has 
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ever  l)et»n  coin|)clIe<I  to  abandon  the  proA'ssion,  in 
consequence  of  the  wish  to  retrench,  or  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  reduce  the  establishment.  The  security 
which  this  state  of  things  tended  to  create  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  until  it  would  be  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  both  the  country  and  the  navy, 
have  got  to  consider  the  relation  which  exists 
between  them  as  permanent  and  indissoluble.  This 
confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  fostering  policy  on 
the  other,  have  not  been  the  work  of  a  day,  how- 
ever, but  are  the  consequences  of  a  long  train  of 
historical  events,  that  it  has  become  our  duty  to 
record. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  necessities,  rather 
than  the  foresight  of  the  new  government  prevented 
it  '  'om  at  one  e  incurring  the  expense  of  a  marine  j 
ana  it  is  probable  that,  in  causing  such  ships  to  be 
built  as  those  which  were  laid  down  under  the  law 
of  1794,  it  looked  forward  to  their  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  a  navy  suited  to  the  wants  and  dignity 
of  a  country,  that  all  but  those  who  were  blinded 
by  passion  and  malignancy,  could  easily  see  was 
destined  to  become  powerful.  Something,  notwith- 
standing, must  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  relations  between  one  or  two  of  the 
Barbary  States  and  the  young  republic,  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  peace  was  made  with  France; 
and  in  pursuing  the  regular  chain  of  events  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  we  are  next  to  turn  our 
eyes  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  as  their  scene. 
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As  rarly  as  in  1800,  the  BaHhaw  o(  Tripoli,  JuNsiif 
(*ui'uinalii,  wiio  had  depost'd  his  brother  Ilamet.  and 
now  sat  on  tlie  throne  of  tliis  dependency  ot  the 
Porte,  manifested  a  disposition  to  war.  He  hod 
learned  the  concessions  made  to  Algiers,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Dcy  of  that  regency  had  been  bribe<l 
to  do  justice,  and,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  that  was 
certainly  plausible,  if  not  true,  he  inferred  that  the 
government  which  had  been  induced  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  pirate,  might  be  induced  to  pay  tribute  to 
another.  The  complaints  on  which  this  semblance 
of  royalty  grounded  his  justification  for  war,  are 
such  as  ought  to  be  generally  known.  He  accused 
the  American  government  of  having  bribed  the 
subordinates  of  Tunis  at  a  higher  price  than  it  had 
bribed  him  ;  he  added,  that  Algiers  had  received  a 
frigate,  while  he  had  received  none ;  and  even  in  a 
letter  to  the  president  he  said  significantly,  in  reply 
to  some  of  the  usual  diplomatic  professions  of  friend- 
ship, *'  we  could  wish  that  these,  your  expressions, 
were  followed  by  deeds,  and  not  by  empty  words. 
You  will  therefore  endeavour  to  satisfy  us  by  a 
good  manner  of  proceeding." — "  But  if  only  flattering 
words  are  meant,  without  performance,  every  one 
will  act  as  he  finds  convenient.  We  beg  a  speedy 
answer,  without  neglect  of  time,  as  a  delay  on  your 
part  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  your  interests." 

Shortly  after,  the  Bashaw  informed  the  American 
consul  at  Tripoli,  that  he  would  wait  six  months  for 
a  present  in  money,  and  if  it  did  not  arrive  within 
that  time,  lie  vvuuld  formally  declare  war  against  the 
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United  Sljites.  JiiMMtif  C'lirninulli  vvun  un  gocMl  un  IiIh 
word.  Nu  tidingH  of  the  inonoy  having  nwlied 
Tripoh.tlie  flng-stud'of  the  Anicrii'tin  consuhite  wtiM 
cut  down  on  the  Mth  of  May,  1801,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  in  tlie  act. 

While  Tripoli  went  ho  directly  to  work,  dillicultieM 
existed  with  th«'  otlu'r  .states  of  Barbary.  Algiers 
complained  that  the  tribute  was  in  arrears,  and  Tunis 
found  fault  with  the  ([uality  of  various  articles  that 
had  been  sent  to  her,  by  way  of  bribing  her  not 
to  seize  American  vessels.  Certain  planks  and  oars 
were  too  short,  and  guns  of  a  particular  <lescrip- 
tion  were  much  wanted.  Morocco  was  also  dis- 
trusted, although  the  prince  of  that  country  had  not 
yet  deigned  to  intimate  his  wishes. 

Timid  as  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  disgraceful  as  was  that  of  all  Christendom,  at 
that  period,  in  reference  to  the  Barbary  powers,  the 
former  was  too  much  flushed  with  its  recent  successes 
against  France,  and  too  proud  of  its  infant  marine, 
to  submit  to  all  these  exactions  without  resistance* 
Before  it  was  known  that  Tripoli  had  actually  de- 
clared war,  a  squadron  was  orderetl  to  be  fitted  for 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  view  to  awe  the  diflerent 
sovereigns  of  Barbary,  by  its  presence.  The  vessels 
selected  for  this  purpose  consisted  of  the  President, 
44,  Captain  J.  Barron;  Piiiladelphia,  .38,  Captain  S. 
Barron  ;  Essex,  32,  Captain  Bainbridge  ;  and  Enter- 
prise, 12,  Lieutenant-Com.  vSterrett.  At  the  hea<l  of 
this  force  was  Captain  Dale,  an  otlicer  whose  career 
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we  have  had  frcciuent  occasion  to  notice,  in  the 
course  of  past  events,  and  who  now  hoisted  iiis 
broad  pennant  in  the  President,  44. 

The  instructions  given  to  Com.  Dale  directed  him 
to  proceed  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  could  ascertain  the 
state  of  things  among  the  distrusted  regencies,  when 
he  was  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Had  either 
[^(ower  declared  war,  he  was  to  act  against  it,  under 
certain  restrictions;  otherwise  he  was  to  go  off 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  in  succession,  to  deliver 
presents  and  promises  at  each  place,  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  succeeding  in  maintaining  the  peace,  he  was 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  re-appear  off  the  ports  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  and  the  peace  still  con- 
tinuing, he  was  ordered  to  sail  for  home  in  October. 
Should  either  of  the  regencies  have  commenced  hos- 
tilities, however,  he  had  discretionary  authorit)?  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  ships,  but  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  1st  of  December,  at  the 
latest,  it  having  been  deemed  unsafe  to  cruise  in  that 
sea  in  the  winter. 

Soon  after  these  orders  were  received,  the  ships 
rendezvoused  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  sailed  for  their 
place  of  destination.  On  the  1st  of  July  they 
anchored  at  Gibraltar,  where  they  found  the  Tripo- 
litan  admiral,  a  renegado  of  the  name  of  Lisle,  in  a 
ship  of  26  guns,  with  a  brig  of  16,  in  company. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  timely  appearance  of 
the  American  scjuadron  prevented  these  two  vessels 
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from  getting  into  the  Atlantic,  where  they  might 
have  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  admiral,  however,  protested  there  was 
no  war,  though  the  information  derived  from  other 
sources,  induced  Com.  Dale  to  distrust  his  sincerity. 
The  Essex  was  sent  along  the  north  shore  to  collect 
the  American  trade,  and  to  give  it  convoy ;  the  Phi- 
ladelphia was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  straits  to  watch 
the  two  Tripolitans,  while  the  President  and  Enter- 
prise shaped  their  course  towai  ds  Algiers,  as  ordered. 
The  latter,  however,  soon  parted  company  from  the 
President  on  duty. 

The  appearance  of  a  ship  of  the  President's  force 
at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  had  an  extremely  quieting 
efl«ct  on  the  resentments  of  their  two  princes  ;  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  consul  at  the  former  regency,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  had  more  weight  in  preserving 
the  peace,  than  if  the  George  Washington,  which 
vessel  was  soon  expected,  had  come  in  with  the 
tribui*^. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  while  running  for  Malta, 
the  Enterprise,  12,  Lieutenant  Com.  St?riett,  fell  in 
with  and  spoke  a  polacre-rigged  ship  of  14  '^runs  and 
80  men,  belonging  to  Tripoli,  that  was  know^n  to  be 
out  on  a  cruise  against  the  American  commerce. 
Running  close  along  side,  an  action  v/as  commenced 
within  pistol  shot,  and  it  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission for  three  hours,  when  the  Turk  submitted. 
During  the    ombat,  however,  the  Tripolitan  struck 
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three  several  times,  twice  re-hoisting  his  colours,  and 
opening  his  fire  again,  when  he  thought  an  advan- 
tage might  be  obtained  by  attacking  the  Americans 
unprepared.  Irritated  by  this  treachery,  on  the  last 
occasion  the  Enterprise  resumed  her  fire  with  an  in- 
tention to  sink  her  opponent ;  but  after  some  further 
though  fruitless  resistance,  the  Turkish  captain 
appeared  in  the  waist  of  his  ship,  and  threw  his 
ensign  into  the  sea,  bending  his  body  and  supplicat- 
ing for  quarter  by  signs,  when  the  fire  of  the  schooner 
was  stopped.  • 

The  name  of  the  captured  ship  was  the  Tripoli, 
and  that  of  her  rais,  or  commander,  Mahomet  Sous. 
Although  the  Turks  showed  courage,  or  desperation 
would  be  a  better  term,  this  first  trial  of  skill  with 
tlicir  trans-atlantic  enemies  was  far  from  creditable  to 
them.  The  Enterprise  raked  her  enemy  repeatedly, 
and  the  consequence,']  were  dreadfully  apparent  in  the 
result,  50  of  the  corsair's  people  having  been  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  battle.  The  ship  herself  was  a 
wre? ,,  and  her  mizen-mast  was  shot  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Enterprise  sustained  but  little 
injury  even  aloft,  and  had  not  a  man  hurt.  Neither 
did  slie  suffer  materially  in  her  hull. 

The  instructions  of  Lieutenant  Sterrett  did  not 
permit  him  to  carry  the  Tripoli  in,  and  Lieutenant 
David  Portei  took  possession,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
mantle her.  Her  a>'mament  was  thrown  ov«  rboard, 
and  she  was  stripped  of  every  tiling  but  one  old  sail, 
and  a  single  s[)ar,  that  were  left  to  enable  her  to 
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reach  port.  After  attending  to  the  wounded,  tlie 
prize  was  abandoned,  and  it  is  understood  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  she  got  in.  When  her  unfor- 
tunate rais  appeared  in  Tripoli,  even  his  wounds  did 
not  avail  him.  He  was  placed  on  a  jackass,  paraded 
through  the  streets,  and  received  the  bastinado.  Tlie 
eficct  of  this  punishment  appears  Uj  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  expected,  for  it  is  said  the 
panic  among  the  sailors  became  so  great,  in  conse- 
quence, that  it  was  found  <lifficult  to  obtain  men  for 
the  corsairs  that  were  then  fitting  for  sea.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that,  thougli  this  war  lasted  three  years, 
and  in  the  end  became  both  spirited  and  active,  very 
few  Tripolitan  cruisers  ventured  from  port  during 
its  continuance ;  or,  if  they  quitted  port,  they  were 
cautious  to  an  extreme  about  venturing  from  the 
land.  ^ 

By  a  message  f  Mr.  Jefferson's,  sent  to  congress 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1801,  we  learn  the  reasons 
why  the  powers  given  in  the  instructions  to  Com. 
Dale,  did  not  extend  to  captures.  In  alluding  to  the 
action  between  the  Enterprise  and  the  Tjipoli,  after 
relating  the  facts,  the  president  adds — "  Unauthorised 
by  the  constitution  without  the  sanction  of  congress, 
to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  the  vessel,  being 
disabled  from  committing  further  hostilities,  was 
liberated  with  its  crew.  The  legislature  will  doubt- 
less consider,  whether,  by  authorising  measures  of 
offence  also,  it  will  place  our  force  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  that  of  its  adversaries." 

It  must   be  admitted   that  this  was   carrying   the 
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doctrine  of  literal  construction  to  extremes.  Wiiile, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  may  require  the  consent  of 
two  independent  sovereignties  to  change  the  legal 
relations  of  the  people  of  different  countries,  from 
those  of  a  state  of  varfare  to  those  of  a  state  of 
peace,  it  is  opposed  to  reason  and  practice  to  say  it 
is  not  competent  for  either  of  these  sovereignties, 
singly,  to  change  these  relations  from  those  of  a  state 
of  peace  to  those  of  a  state  of  war.  The  power 
to  commence  hostilities,  as  it  belongs  to  states, 
depends  on  international  law,  and  in  no  degree 
on  ^he  subordinate  regulations  of  particular  forms 
of  government.  It  is  both  an  affirmative  and 
a  negative  right:  the  first,  as  it  is  used  by  the 
party  that  declares  the  war ;  and  the  latter,  as  it 
vests  the  nation  assailed  with  all  the  authority  and 
privileges  of  a  belligerent.  It  surely  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  the  American  citizen  who  should  aid  a 
hostile  force  sent  against  his  country,  would  aot  be 
guilty  of  treason,  because  congress  had  not  yet 
declared  war,  tihough  the  enemy  had ;  and  it  is 
equally  fallacious  to  maintain  that  one  nation  can 
carry  on  war,  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  belli- 
gerent, without,  by  the  '.  ery  act,  vesting  its  enemy 
with  the  same  rights.  The  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution which  places  the  authority  to  declare  war  in 
congress,  can  only  allude  to  the  exercise  of  the  affir- 
mative authority  ;  and  to  advance  a  contrary  doc- 
trine, is  to  impair  that  absolute  and  governing  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  on  which  nil  international  law 
depends.     As  it  would   be  possible  for  a  nation  in 
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Europe  to  declare  war  against  a  nation  in  America 
many  weeks  before  the  fact  could  be  known  to  the 
party  assailed,  the  former,  if  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  were  true,  would  evidently  be  enjoying  a 
privilege  all  that  time,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie 
latter,  that  is  equally  opposed  to  common  sense  and 
justice.  The  error  of  this  opinion  was  in  supposing 
that,  by  curtailing  and  dividing  the  powers  of  their 
servants,  the  people  of  the  United  States  meant  to 
limit  the  rights  of  the  nation.     What  renders  the 

•'^e  of  the  executive  still  more   singular,  is  the 
H.'^t  that  Com.  Dale  had  established  a  blockade,  and 
actually  captured  neutrals  that  were  entering  Tripoli, 
as  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  President  appeared  off  Tripoli  on  the  24th  of 
August,  when  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  truce.  Remaining  eighteen  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  discovering  no  movement 
in  or  about  the  port,  Com.  Dale  ran  down  the  coast 
some  distance,  when  he  crossed  over  to  Malta,  in 
order  to  water  his  ship.  As  soon  as  this  necessary 
duty  was  performed,  the  President  returned  to 
Tripoli,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  she  overhauled 
a  Greek  ship  bound  in,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise 
and  provisions.  On  board  this  vessel  was  an  officer 
and  twenty  Tripolitan  soldiers,  besides  twenty  other 
subjects  of  the  regency.  All  these  persons  were 
taken  on  board  the  frigate,  and  an  attempt  was  made, 
by  means  of  this  lucky  capture,  to  establish  a 
system  of  exchange.   The  negociations  were  carried 
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on  through  Mr.  Nissen,  the  Danisli  consul,  a  gentle- 
man whose  name,  by  means  of  his  benevolence, 
philanthropy  antl  probity,  has  become  indissolubly 
connected  with  tlie  history  of  the  American  marine. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Bashaw  cared 
very  little  about  his  subjects,  as  he  declared  that 
he  wouiJ  not  exchange  one  American  for  all  tlie 
soldiers.  There  was  a  little  of  the  arts  of  the  nego- 
ciator  in  this,  however,  as  he  agreed,  in  th«  end,  to 
give  three  Americans  for  all  the  soldiers,  the  officer 
included,  and  three  more  for  eight  of  the  merchants, 
♦lisclaiming  the  remaining  six  merchants  as  his 
subjects.  Com.  Dale  appears  to  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  this  unworthy  mode  of  bargaining,  for 
he  sent  his  prisoners  on  board  the  Greek  again,  and 
allowed  the  ship  to  go  into  Tripoli,  relinquishing  his 
claim  on  the  merchants  altogetlier,  as  non-com- 
batants, and  consenting  to  take  the  three  Americans 
for  the  soldiers. 

Finding  it  necessary  to  go  down  to  Gibraltar,  the 
commodore  now  left  Tripoli,  and  proceeded  direct  to 
the  former  place.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
Essex,  which  also  appeared  off  the  different  Barbary 
ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  Tripolitan  cruisers  at 
Gibraltar,  on  its  being  ascertained  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  out  while  they  were  so 
closely  watched,  were  dismantled,  and  their  crews 
were  privately  sent  across  to  Tetuan  in  boats  to  find 
their  way  home  by  lar.d  ;  just  men  enough  being 
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left  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  to  navigate  them, 
should  an  opportunity  occur  to  get  to  sea.  Tiie 
Bashaw  complained  loud!  /  of  the  blockade,  as  an 
innovation  on  the  received  mode  of  warfare  ;  and  the 
government  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  which  appeared  to 
distrust  the  precedent,  manifested  a  disposition  to 
join  in  the  protest.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  even  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  passports  for  the  crews  of  the  two 
vessels  at  Gibraltar,  with  a  view  to  aid  his  neigh- 
bour; but  the  request  was  denied. 

While  passing,  in  the  manner  described,  from  one 
port  to  another,  an  accident  occur»"^d,  by  which  the 
President  came  near  being  lost.  She  had  gone  into 
Mahon,  and  the  pilot,  miscalculating  his  draught  of 
water,  struck  a  rock  on  the  starboard  hand  of  that 
narrow  passage,  in  quitting  the  harbour.  The  ship 
had  five  or  six  knots  way  on  her,  at  the  time,  and 
she  ran  up  three  or  four  feet  before  her  motion  was 
lost.  It  was  a  breathless  instant,  and  the  first  im- 
pression was  very  general,  that  she  must  infallibly 
go  down.  Rolling  heavily,  the  hull  settled  off 
towards  the  passage,  slid  from  the  rock,  and  again 
floated.  These  are  moments  that  prove  the  training 
of  the  sea-officer,  as  much  as  the  more  brilliant 
exploits  of  battle.  The  commodore  instantly  ap- 
peared on  deck,  and  issued  his  orders  with  coolness 
and  discretion.  The  ship  stood  through  the  narrow 
outlet,  and  having  got  room,  she  was  brought  to  the 
wind,  until   the   extent    of   the   danger    could    be 
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ascertained.  On  sounding  tlic  pumps,  no  moro 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  water  was  found,  and  con- 
fidence began  to  be  restored.  Still  it  was  deemed 
imprudent  to  run  off  the  land,  as  the  working  of  so 
large  a  ship,  in  a  heavy  sea,  might  open  seams  that 
were  yet  tight.  But  the  elements  were  against  the 
vessel,  for  heavy  weather  set  in,  and  that  night  it 
blew  a  gale  of  wind.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Com.  Dale  decided  to  run  for  Toulon,  as  the  most 
eligible  port  in  which  to  repair  his  damages.  This 
place  was  reached  in  safety,  when  the  ship  was 
stripped,  lightened,  hove  out,  and  examined. 

As  soon  as  a  view  was  obtained  of  the  stem  as 
low  as  its  junction  with  the  keel,  every  one  became 
conscious  of  the  danger  that  the  vessel  had  run.  A 
large  piece  forward  had  been  Utterly  twisted  off,  and 
a  part  of  the  keel,  for  several  feet,  was  broomed  like 
a  twig.  Nothing  saved  the  ship  but  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  wood-ends  had  been  secured. 
Instead  of  the  ends  of  the  planks  having  been  let 
into  a  rabbetting  grooved  in  the  stem  itself,  they  had 
been  fastened  into  one  made  by  the  junv  ion  of  the 
apron-piece  and  the  ste«i,  so  that  when  the  piece 
was  wrenched  off,  the  seams  of  the  wood-ends  re- 
mained tight.  The  French  officers,  who  discovered 
great  science  and  mechanical  skill  in  making  the  re- 
pairs, expressed  their  delight  at  the  mode  of  fasten- 
ing that  had  been  adopted,  which  it  is  believed  was 
then  novel,  and  they  vvere  so  much  pleased  with  the 
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model  of  the  frigate  generally,  that  they  took  ac- 
curate measurements  of  a;5  j  ?r  lines*. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  return  of  Com.  Dale's 
squadron  was  ordered  to  tai<e  place  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  at  the  latest,  but  discretionar}'  powers 
appear  to  have  been  subsequently  gi'  i^n  ff^  'lini,  as 
he  left  the  Philadelphia  and  Essex  behind  him,  and 
proceeded  home  with  his  own  ship  and  the  Enter- 
prise. The  praot'ce  of  entering  men  for  only  a 
twelvemonth  ill  prevailed,  and  it  was  oiten  impe- 
rative on  vessels  to  quit  stations  at  the  most  unfor- 
tunate moments.  The  Philadelphia  was  left  to 
watch  the  Tripolitans,  making  Syracuse  in  Sicily 
her  port  of  resort,  while  the  Essex  wg-s  kept  at  the 
Straits,  to  blockade  the  two  vessels  at  Gibraltar,  and 
guard  the  passage  into  the  Atlantic.  Both  ships 
gave  convoys  when  required. 

Thus  ended  the  first  year  of  the  war  wi  *'  Tripoli. 
Although  little  had  been  effected  towards  -  "inging 

*  On  this  occasion,  the  President  was  hovo  out  on  one  side 
only.  In  order  to  fasten,  caulk  and  copper  underneath  the  keel, 
the  following  ingenious  plan  was  adopted:— A  drop  punt,  or 
scow,  was  sunk,  by  means  of  b.allast,  until  its  upper  edge  was 
brought  nearly  ii-wash.  This  scow  had  three  compar.;  .ents,  one 
in  the  centre  to  hold  the  ballast,  and  one  in  each  end  to  contain  a 
workman.  When  sufficiently  down  in  the  water,  the  scow  was 
floated  beneath  the  keel,  and  as  the  workman  stood  u-ect,  and 
had  sufficient  room  to  use  his  limbs  and  his  tools,  i^.  is  evident 
that  he  could  execute  hip  task  as  readily  as  any  oidinary  ship- 
wright on  a  staging,  who  was  obliged  to  work  above  his  own 
head. 
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the  enemy  to  terms,  niucli  was  done  in  raisin  ;  tiie 
tone  and  discipline  of  the  service.  At  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  other  ports,  the  finest  cruisers  of  Great 
Brit;un  were  constantly  met,  and  the  American  ships 
proving  to  be  entirely  their  eq*ials,  in  construction, 
sailing  and  manceuvring,  a  strong  desire  was  soon 
excited  to  render  them,  in  all  other  respects,  as  good 
as  those  that  were  then  deemed  the  model-ships  of 
the  world.  A  similar  opportunity  had  occurred 
while  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  ;  hut  then  a  large 
[)roi)ortion  of  the  vessels  employed  were  of  inferior 
qualities,  and  some  of  the  officers  were  unfit  to  hold 
commissions  in  any  service.  All  the  purchased 
ships  had  now  been  sold,  and  the  reduction  law  had 
cleared  the  im<  of  those  who  would  be  likely  to 
lessen  the  anbidon,  or  alarm  the  pride  of  an  aspir- 
ing and  sej.'sitive  marine.  Each  day  added  to  the 
knowledge,  tone,  esprit  de  corps  and  seamanship  of 
the  younger  officers ;  and  as  these  opportunities 
continued  to  increase  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  service,  the  navy  rapidly  went  on  im- 
proving, until  the  commander  of  an  American  ship 
was  as  ready  to  meet  comparisons,  as  ihe  commander 
of  any  vessel  of  war  that  floated. 
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Laws  t  iiacUil  in  nM)2 — Relief  squadron— FI<-ct>nli  ip- 

tuin  M'Nioll,  in  the  lk)8t(m — Sipiadron  iindor  the  onl(  ra  of 
Com.  Morria  — Blockadt  of  Trij)()li — Aflair  with  Tri|Militan  ^'iin- 
boatti — Vessels  of  the  squadron  rendezvous  at  Malta— The  fiug- 
ehip  on  firo — Presence  of  mind  in  Captain  Channcey — Tho 
John  Adams  off  Tripoli — Attack  on  tho  enemy's  craft — Tlio 
harbour  of  Tripoli— Ineffectual  attack  on  the  gun-hoats — Nego- 
ciations  with  tho  Bey — Action  between  th<'  John  Adanw  and 
a  Corsair — The  squadron  sail  for  Malta — Cum.  Morris  returns 
homo — Court  of  Inquiry  into  tho  conduct  of  that  officer— Re- 
duction in  the  list  of  captains. 


Early  in  the  year  1802,  congress  enacted  laws 
that  obviated  all  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the 
executive,  and  which  fully  authorised  the  capture 
and  condemnation  of  any  Tripolitan  vessels  that 
might  be  found.  It  is  v\orthy  of  remark,  that  this 
law  itself  did  not  contain  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
while  it  provided  for  all  the  contingencies  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  even  to  empowering  the  president 
to  issue  commissions  to  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
it  was  supposed  the  act  of  the  enemy  was  sufficient 
to  render  the  country  technically  a  belligerent.  One 
of  the  sections  of  this  law,  however,  was  of  great 
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service  to  the  navy,  by  enabling  crews  to  be  shipped 
for  two  years. 

As  the  President  and  Enterprise  had  returned 
home,  and  the  time  of  service  of  the  people  of  the 
two  ships  that  were  left  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
nearly  up,  preparations  were  now  made  to  send  out 
a  relief  squadron.  For  this  service  the  following 
ships  were  commissioned,  viz.  the  Chesapeake,  38, 
Lieutenant  Chauncey,  acting  captain ;  Constellation, 
38,  Captain  Murray ;  New  York,  36,  Captain  James 
Barron ;  John  Adams,  28,  Captain  Rodgers ;  Adams, 
28,  Captain  Campbell ;  and  Enterprise,  12,  Lieute- 
nant Com.  Sterrett.  Com.  Truxtun  was  selected  to 
command  this  squadron,  and  he  had  proceeded  to 
Norfolk  for  that  purpose,  when  a  question  arising 
about  allowing  him  a  captain  in  the  flag-ship,  he  was 
induced  to  resign  *.     Com.  Morris  was  appointed  to 

*  Thomas  Truxtun,  who  will  appear  no  more  in  our  pages,  was 
bora  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  February  the  17th,  17^5,  and 
went  early  to  sea.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he 
entered  on  board  a  heavily  armed  privateer,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  was  frequently  engaged  with  the  enemya  letters 
of  marque  and  privateers.  In  1777,  he  commanded  a  private 
cruiser,  called  the  Independence,  with  success ;  and  shortly  after, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Mars,  a  ship  of  some  force,  in  which  he 
made  many  captures.  In  17B2^  he  sailed  for  France,  in  the  letter 
of  marque  St.  James,  with  an  American  agent  on  board,  and  had 
a  combat  with  a  heavier  vessel,  that  had  btcn  expressly  sent  out 
of  New  York  to  capture  him,  which  ship  he  beat  off  with  loss. 
Captain  Truxtun  commanded  Indiamen  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  in  1794,  he  was  commissioned  in  the  navy,  as  the  fifth  captain, 
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succeed  Com.  Truxtun,  and  shortly  after  he  hoisted 
his  broad  pennant  in  the  Chesapeake. 
^  The  vessels  fitting  for  the  Mediterranean  being  in 
different  states  of  forwardness,  and  there  existing  a 
necessity  for  the  immediate  appearance  of  some  of 
them  in  that  sea,  they  did  not  sail  in  a  squadron,  but 
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and  ordered  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Constellation,  38, 
then  just  laid  down  at  Baltimore.  In  this  ship  ho  went  to  sea,  in 
the  war  against  France,  and  in  1799,  he  captured  I'lnsurgento,  36. 
The  following  year,  he  had  the  well-known  and  bloody  combat 
with  la  Vengeance ;  and  soon  after,  ho  was  transferred  to  the 
President,  44,  In  this  vessel.  Com.  Truxtun  made  cruises  in  the 
West  Indies  until  the  war  ended. 

Com.  Truxtun  twice  commanded  on  the  Guadaloupe  station ; 
previouisly  to  quitting  the  Constellation,  and  subsequently  to  his 
hoisting  his  broad  pennant  in  the  President.  At  one  time,  he  had 
as  many  as  ten  vessels  under  his  orders ;  a  force  that  he  directed 
with  zeal,  efficiency  and  discretion.  He  was  a  good  seamen,  and 
a  very  brave  man.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  fought 
the  first  battle  under  the  present  organization  of  the  navy,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  skilfully  and  with  success.  The 
action  with  la  Vengeance  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
warmest  combats  between  frigates  tliat  is  on  record,  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  would  have  brought  his  enemy 
into  port,  but  for  the  loss  of  his  n  nn-mast.  Congress  awarded 
him  a  gold  medal  for  hb  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  said  Com.  Truxtun  did  not  intend  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion in  the  navy,  in  1802,  but  simply  the  command  of  the 
squadron  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  The  construction  put 
upon  his  communication  by  the  department,  however,  was  op- 
posed to  this  idea,  and  he  consequently  retired  to  private  life.    " 

After  his  resignation,  Com.  Truxtun  filled  one  or  two  civil 
offices.     He  died  in  1822,  aged  67. 
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as  each  was  ready.  The  Enterprise  was  the  first  that 
left  home,  sailing  in  February,  and  she  was  followed, 
in  March,  by  the  Constellation.  The  Chesapeake  did 
not  get  out  until  April,  and  the  Adams  followed  her 
in  June.  The  two  other  ships  were  detained  until 
September.  There  was,  however,  one  other  vessel 
at  sea,  all  this  time,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  brief  allusion. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  office,  in  1801,  Mr. 
Jefferson  appointed  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livington  minis- 
ter to  France,  and  the  Boston,  28,  Captain  M*Niell, 
was  directed  to  carry  the  new  envoy  to  his  place  of 
destination.     This  duty  performed,  the  ship  had  been 
ordered  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  service  in  that  sea.    The  departure  of  the  Boston 
was  so  timed  as  to  bring  her  on  the  station  under 
both  commands,  that  of  Com.  Dale,  and  that  of 
Com.  Morris.    This  cruise  has  become  memorable  in 
the  service,  on  account  of         eccentricities  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  ship.     After  encountering 
a  heavy  gale  of  wind  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  which 
he  discovered  perfect  seamanship,  and  the  utmost 
coolness,  under  circumstances  particularly  trying. 
Captain  M'Niell  landed  his  passengers,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mediterranean.     Here  he  cruised  for 
some  time,  avoiding  his  senior  officers,  whenever  he 
could,   passing  from   port   to   port,  appearing   ofT 
Tripoli,  and  occasionally  aflfording  a  convoy.     After 
a  time,  the  Boston  returned  home,  and  was  put  out 
of  commission,  her  commander  quitting  the  service 
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under  the  reduction  law*.    The  Essex  and  Phila- 
delphia also  returned  home,  as  soon  as  relieved. 

We  have  now  reached  the  summer  of  1802,  and 
must  confine  the  narrative  of  events  to  the  movements 
of  the  different  vessels  that  composed  the  squadron 
under  the  orders  of  Com.  Morris.  In  some  respects, 
this  was  the  best  appointed  force  that  had  ever  sailed 
from  America.  The  ships  were  well  officered  and 
manned,  and  the  crews  had  been  entered  for  two  years, 
or  double  the  usual  period.  The  powers  given  to 
the  commanding  officer  appear  to  have  been  more 
ample  than  common ;  and  so  strong  was  the  expec- 
tation of  the  government  that  his  force  was  sufficient 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms,  that  Com.  Morris  was 

*  The  eccentricities  of  Captain  M'Niell  have  become  traditional 
in  the  service.  "While  at  Sicily,  during  this  cruise,  a  band  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  regiments  quartered  at  Messina,  was  sent 
on  board  the  ship,  and  he  brought  the  musicians  to  America,  it  is 
said,  without  their  consent.  A  portion  of  these  men  were  on 
their  way  back  in  the  Chesapeake,  in  1807,  when  that  ship  was 
attacked  by  the  Leopard.  On  another  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
sailed  from  Toulon,  leaving  three  of  his  own  officers  on  shore,  and 
carrying  off  three  French  officers  who  had  been  dining  on  board, 
with  a  view  to  keep  up  his  complement !  The  latter  were  carried 
across  to  the  African  coast,  and  put  in  a  fishing  vessel ;  but  many 
months  elapsed  before  all  his  own  officers  could  rejoin  their  ship. 
Captain  M'NicU  subsequently  commanded  a  revenue  cutter,  and 
performed  a  gallant  thing  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  the  Captain  M'Niell,  who  commanded  the 
Boston,  24,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  though  we  possess  no 
other  evidence  of  this  fact  than  common  report.  Neither  his  sea- 
manship, nor  his  gallantry,  was  ever  questioned. 
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associated  with  Mr.  Cathcart,  the  late  consul  at  Tri- 
poli, in  a  commission  to  negociate  a  peace.  He  was 
also  empowered  to  obtain  gun-boats,  in  order  to 
protect  the  American  trade  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

As  there  were  but  two  means  of  bringing  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli  to  terms,  blockade  or  bombard- 
ment, two  material  errors  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  the  composition  of  the  force  employed,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  mention.  There  was  no  frigate  in 
this  squadron  that  carried  a  long  gun  heavier  than 
an  eighteen-pounder,  nor  was  there  any  mortar  ves- 
sel. Heavy  carronades  had  come  into  use,  it  is 
true,  and  most  ships  carried  more  or  less  of  them ; 
but  they  are  guns  unsuited  to  battering  under  any 
circumstances,  and  were  particularly  unfitted  for  an 
assault  on  works  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach  very 
near,  on  account  of  reefs  of  rocks.  There  was  also 
a  singular  deficiency  in  small  vessels,  without  which 
a  close  blockade  of  a  port  like  Tripoli,  was  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  schooner.  Enterprise,  was  the  only  vessel 
left  in  the  navy  by  the  reduction  law,  that  was  not 
frigate-built,  and  none  had  yet  been  launched  to 
supply  the  defect.  The  government,  however,  had 
become  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  light 
cruisers,  and  several  were  laid  down  in  the  summer 
of  this  year,  under  authority  granted  for  that 
purpose. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  Enterprise,  12,  Lieutenant 
Com.  Sterrett,  was  the  first  vesssel  of  the  new  squad- 
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Ton  that  reached  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Constellation,  33,  Captain  Murray, 
which  ship  arrived  oflT  Tripoli  early  in  May,  where 
she  found  the  Boston,  28,  Captain  M'Niell,  block- 
ading the  port.  The  latter  ship,  in  a  few  days, 
quitted  the  station,  and  never  re-appeared  on  it.  A 
Swedish  cruiser  was  also  off  the  port,  assisting  to 
blockade*. 

After  being  off  the  port  some  time,  the  Constel- 
lation was  lying  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  town, 
when  the  look-out  aloft  reported  several  small  vessels 
to  the  westward,  stealing  along  shore.  The  wind 
was  quite  light,  and  the  Swedish  frigate,  at  the 
moment,  was  a  long  distance  outside.  Sail  was  got 
on  the  Constellation,  and  towards  noon  the  strangers 
were  made  out  to  be  seventeen  Tripolitan  gun-boats, 
which,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  had  gone 
out  at  night,  with  the  intention  of  convoying  into 
port,  an  American  prize  that  was  expected  from 
Tunis,  but  which  had  failed  to  appear.  Fortunately, 
the  wind  freshened  as  the  Constellation  drew  in  with 
the  land,  and  about  one  o'clock,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  cutting  off  all,  or  a  portion  of  the  enemy. 
The  latter  were  divided  into  two  divisions,  however, 
and  that  which  led,  by  pulling  directly  to  windward 
effected  its  escape.  The  division  in  the  rear,  con- 
sisting of  ten  boats,  was  less  fortunate,  the  Constel. 
lation  being  enabled  to  get  it,  for  a  short  time,  under 
her  fire. 

*  Sweden  was  at  war  with  Tripoli,  at  tliis  time,  also,  but 
peace  was  made  in  the  courbc  of  the  suuimcr. 
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The  wind  blew  nearly  from  the  direction  of  the 
town,  and  the  Tripolitans  still  endeavoured  to  cross 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  as  she  was  standing  in ;  but 
Captain  Murray,  having  run  into  ten  fathoms, 
opened  u^  jn  the  enemy,  time  enough  to  cut  oflf  all 
but  one  boat  of  the  rear  division.  This  boat,  not- 
withstanding a  hot  discharge  of  grape,  succeeded  in 
getting  to  windward,  and  was  abandoned  to  attend 
to  the  remainder,  ihe  enemy  now  opened  a  fire  in 
return,  but  the  Constellation  having,  by  this  time, 
got  the  nearest  boats  faitly  under  her  broadside,  soon 
compelled  the  whole  nine  to  bear  up,  and  to  pull 
towards  the  shore.  Here  they  got  into  nooks 
behind  the  rocks,  or  in  the  best  places  of  refuge  that 
offered,  while  a  large  body  of  cavalry  appeared  on 
the  sand-hills  above  them,  to  prevent  a  landing^ 
Deeming  it  imprudent  to  send  in  the  boats  of  a 
single  frigate  against  so  formidable  a  force.  Captain 
Murray  wore  and  stood  off  shore,  soon  after  speak- 
ing the  Swede,  who  had  not  been  able  to  close  in 
time  to  engage. 

,  This  little  affair  was  the  first  that  occurred  in  the 
war,  off  the  port  of  Tripoli,  and  it  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  enemy  very  cautious  in  his  movements. 
The  gun-boats  were  a  good  deal  cut  up,  though  their 
loss  was  never  ascertained.  The  cavalry,  also,  suf- 
fered materially,  and  it  was  said  that  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  nearly  allied  to  the  Bey,  was  killed.  The 
Constellation  sustained  some  trifling  damage  aloft, 
but  the  gun-boats  were  too  hard  pressed  to  render 
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their  fire  very  serious.  The  batteries  opened  upon 
the  ship,  also,  on  this  occasion,  but  all  their  shot 
fell  short. 

After  waiting  in  vain,  for  the  re-appearance  of 
the  Boston,  Captain  Murray  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  station  for  want  of  water,  when  Tripoli  was  again 
left  without  any  force  before  it. 

The  Chesapeake,  38,  Act.  Captain  Chauncey, 
wearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Com.  Morris,  reached 
Gibraltar  May  25th,  1802,  where  she  found  the 
Essex,  32,  Captain  Bainbridge,  still  blockading  the 
Tripolitan  cruisers.  The  latter  vessel  was  sent  home ; 
and  the  Chesapeake,  which  had  need  of  repairs, 
having  sprung  her  main-mast,  continued  in  the 
straits,  for  the  purposes  of  refitting,  and  of  watching 
the  enemy.  Com.  Morris  also  deemed  it  prudent 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  government  of 
Morocco,  which  had  manifested  a  hostile  disposi- 
tion. The  arrival  of  the  Adams,  28,  Captain 
Campbell,  late  in  July,  howeveij  ^'^aced  the  flag-ship 
at  liberty,  and  she  sailed  with  a  convoy  to  various 
ports  on  the  north  shore,  having  the  Enterprise  in 
company.  This  long  delay  below,  of  itself,  almost 
defeated  the  possibility  of  acting  efficiently  against 
the  town  of  Tripoli  that  summer,  since,  further 
time  being  indispensable  to  collect  the  different 
vessels  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  it 
would  bring  the  ships  before  that  place  too  late  in 
the  season.  The  fault,  however,  if  fault  there  was, 
rested  more  with  those  who  directed  the  preparations 
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at  home»  than  with  the  commanding  officer,  as  tliis 
delay  at  Gibraltar  would  seem  to  have  been  called 
for,  by  circumstances.  The  Chesapeake,  following 
the  north  shore,  and  touching  at  many  ports,  an- 
chored in  the  roads  of  Leghorn,  on  the  12th  of 
October.  At  Leghorn  the  Constellation  was  met, 
which  ship  shortly  after  returned  home,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  discretionary  power  that  had  been 
left  with  the  commodore*.    Orders  were  now  sent  to 


*  While  the  ships  lay  at  Leghorn,  it  blew  a  gale.  The  officers 
of  the  Constellation  were  un  the  quarter-deck,  just  at  dusk,  and 
they  observed  a  boat  of  the  Enterprise  going  off  to  the  schooner, 
carrying  sail  in  a  way  that  was  thought  dangerous.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  gentlemen  were  summoned  to  their  supper,  and  while  at 
table,  an  alarm  was  given,  of  a  man  overboard.  A  man,  in  fact, 
was  found  hanging  to  the  rudder  chains,  and  he  was  got  in,  nearly 
exhausted.  All  he  could  utter  was  "  Sterrett's  boat."  This  re- 
called the  boat  that  had  been  seen,  and  three  cutters  immediately 
left  the  ship,  to  search  for  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Lieutenants  went 
in  the  boats,  viz.  the  present  Com.  Stewart,  the  present  Com.  J. 
Jones,  and  the  regretted  Caldwell.  The  night  was  very  dark,  it 
blew  furiously,  and  the  object  was  almost  hopeless.  The  boats 
pulled  off  in  different  directions,  and  Mr.  Jones  picked  up  a  man 
outside  the  ship.  Mr.  Caldwell,  after  a  long  pull,  found  no  one. 
Mr.  Stewart  went  a  mile  to  leeward,  and  found  a  man  swimming 
towards  the  Meiora,  and  on  returning,  against  the  wind  and  sea, 
he  met  another  senseless,  floating  with  his  arms  over  an  oar.  Thus 
were  three  men  almost  miraculously  saved,  but  the  midshipman, 
Mr.  Innes,  and  three  others,  were  drowned.  The  last  man  picked 
up  was  found,  by  the  boat's  accidentally  hitting  the  oar  that  kept 
him  from  sinking !  The  circumstance  proves  the  usefulness  of  ex- 
ertions, at  such  a  moment,  however  hopeless  they  may  appear. 
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the  (lifferent  vessels  of  the  squadron  to  rendezvous 
at  Malta,  whither  the  commodore  proceeded  with  his 
own  ship.     Here,  in  the   course  of  the  month  of 
January,  1803,  were  assembled  the  Chesapeake,  38, 
Act.  Captain  Chauncey ;  New  York,  36,  Captain  J. 
Barron;  John  Adams,  28,  Captain  Rodgers;  and 
Enterprise,  12,  Lieutenant  Com.  Sterrett.     Of  the 
remaining  vessels  that  hod  been  put  under  the  orders 
of  Cora.   Morris,   the   Constellation,   38,   Captain 
Murray,  had  gone  into  a  Spanish  port  to  repair  some 
damages  received  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  she  shortly 
afier  sailed  for  home;    the  Boston,   28,  Captain 
M'Niellhad  not  joined;  and  the  Adams,  28,  Captain 
Campbell,  was  cruising  off  Gibraltar.     On  the  30th 
of  January,  1803,  the  ships  first  named  left  Malta, 
with  an  intention  to  go  off  Tripoli ;  but  a  severe  gale 
coming  on,  which  lasted  eleven  days,  the  commodore 
was  induced  to  bear  up,  and  to  run  down  to  Tunis, 
where  it  was  understood  the  presence  of  the  squad- 
ron would  be  useful.    On  the  1 1th  of  March  he  left 
Tunis,  touched  at  Algiers,  and  anchored  again  at 
Gibraltar  oa  the  23rd  of  the  month. 

The  reason  assigned  for  carrying  the  ships  below, 
when  it  had  been  the  original  design  to  appear  off  the 
enemy's  port,  was  the  want  of  provisions,  and  to 
make  the  transfers  and  arrangements  dependant  on 
shifting  the  pennant  of  the  commanding  officer, 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  New  York,  the  former 
ship  having  been  ordered  home  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment.    The  squadron  was  now  reduced  to  the  New 
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York,  30,  the  Adams,  28,  the  John  Adams,  28,  and 
the  Enterprise,  12.  Act.  Captain  Chauncey  accom- 
panied the  commodore  to  tlie  first  of  these  vessels, 
and  Captain  Barron  was  transferred  to  the  Chesa- 
|)eake.  The  Adams  was  dispatched  with  a  convoy, 
with  orders  to  go  off  Tripoli,  as  soon  as  the  first 
duty  was  performed. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  New  York,  John 
Adams,  and  Enterprise  sailed,  to  touch  at  Malta,  on 
their  way  to  the  enemy's  port.  While  making  this 
passage,  just  as  the  music  had  been  beating  to  grog, 
a  heavy  explosion  was  heard  near  the  cock-pit  of  the 
flag-ship,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  smoke.  It  was  an  appalling 
moment,  for  every  man  on  board  was  aware  that  a 
quantity  of  powder,  not  far  from  the  magazine, 
must  have  exploded,  that  fire  was  necessarily  scat- 
tered in  the  passages,  that  the  ship  was  in  flames, 
and  that,  in  all  human  probability,  the  magazine  was 
in  danger.  Act.  Captain  Chauncey  was  passing 
the  drummer  when  the  explosion  occurred,  and  he 
ordered  him  to  beat  to  quarters.  The  alarm  had  not 
been  given  a  minute,  when  the  men  were  going 
steadily  to  their  gun&,  and  other  stations,  under  a 
standing  regulation,  which  directed  this  measure  in 
the  event  of  a  cry  of  fire,  as  the  most  certain  means 
of  giving  the  officers  entire  command  of  the  ship, 
and  of  preventing  confusion.  The  influence  of  dis- 
cipline was  well  exhibited  on  this  trying  occasion ; 
for,  while  there  is  nothing  so  fearful  to  the  seaman 
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ON  the  alarm  of  fire,  the  people  went  to  their  quar- 
ters, OS  regularly  as  in  the  moments  of  eonfidence. 

The  sea  being  smooth,  and  the  weather  moderate, 
the  commodore  himself  now  issueil  an  order  to  hoist 
out  the  boats.  This  command,  which  had  been  given 
under  the  influence  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  was  most  unfortunately  timed.  The  people  had 
no  sooner  left  the  guns  to  execute  it,  than  the  jib- 
boom,  bow-sprit,  sprit-sailyard,  knight-heads,  and 
every  spot  forward  was  lined  with  men,  under  the 
idea  of  getting  as  far  as  possible  from  the  magazine. 
Some  even  leaped  overboard  and  swam  for  the 
nearest  vessel. 

The  situation  of  the  ship  was  now  exceedingly 
critical.  With  a  fire  known  to  be  kindled  near  the 
magazine,  and  a  crew  in  a  great  measure  disor- 
ganized, the  chances  of  escape  were  much  diminished. 
But  Act.  Captain  Chauncey  rallied  a  few  followers, 
and  reminding  them  that  they  might  as  well  be 
blown  up  through  one  deck  as  three,  he  led  the  way 
below,  into  passages  choked  with  smoke,  where  the 
danger  was  rapidly  increasing.  There,  by  means  of 
wetted  blankets,  taken  from  the  purser's  store- 
room, and  water  thrown  by  hand,  he  began  to 
contend  with  the  fire,  in  a  spot  where  a  spark 
scattered  even  by  the  efiforts  made  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  might,  in  a  single  instant,  have  left  nothing 
of  all  on  board,  but  their  names.  Mr.  David  Porter, 
the  first  lieutenant,  who  meets  us  in  so  many  scenes 
of  trial  and  danger,  had  ascended  from  the  ward- 
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room,  by  means  of  a  stern  ladder,  and  he  and  the 
other  officers,  seconded  the  noble  efforts  of  their 
intrepid  commander.  The  men  were  got  in  from  the 
spars  forward,  water  was  abundantly  supplied,  and 
the  ship  was  saved. 

This  accident  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
consequence  of  a  candle  having  been  taken  from  a 
lantern,  while  the  gunner  was  searching  some  object 
in  a  store-room  that  led  from  the  cock-pit.  A  quan- 
tity of  marine  cartridges,  and  the  powder  horns 
used  in  priming  the  guns,  and  it  is  thought  some 
meded  powder  exploded.  Two  doors  leading  to 
the  magazine  passage  were  forced  open,  and  nearly 
all  the  adjoining  bulkheads  were  blown  down. 
Nineteen  officers  and  men  were  injured,  of  whom 
fourteen  died.  The  sentinel  at  the  magazine  passage 
was  driven  quite  through  to  the  filling-room  door. 

After  the  panic  caused  by  quitting  the  guns  to 
hoist  out  the  boats,  all  the  officers  and  people  of  the 
ship  appear  to  have  behaved  well.  The  order  to 
hoist  out  the  boats  might  be  explained  by  natural 
affection;  but  we  have  recorded  the  whole  trans- 
action, as  it  is  replete  with  instruction  to  the  young 
officer,  on  the  subjects  of  system,  submission  to 
orders,  and  the  observance  of  method*. 

•  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  service,  we  know  not  on  what  foun- 
dation, that,  when  an  order  was  given  to  a  quarter-master  to  hoist 
the  signal  of  "  a  fire  on  board,"  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he 
bent  on  a  wrong  flag,  and  a  signal  for  "  a  mutiny  on  board"  was 
shown.     Captain  Rodgers,  of   the  John  Adams,  observing  an 
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The  ships  appear  to  have  been  detained  some 
time  at  Malta,  by  the  repairs  that  were  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  accident  just  men- 
tioned. On  the  3rd  of  May,  however,  the  John 
Adams  was  sent  off  Tripoli  alone,  with  orders  to 
blockade  that  port.  Shortly  after  this  ship  reached 
her  station,  she  made  a  sail  in  the  offing,  which  she 
intercepted.  This  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Meshouda, 
one  of  the  cruisers  that  had  been  so  long  blockaded 
at  Gibraltar,  and  which  was  now  endeavouring  to 
get  home  under  an  assumed  character.  She  had 
been  sold  by  the  bashaw  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  had  sent  her  to  Tunis,  where  she  had  taken  in 
supplies,  and  was  now  standing  boldly  for  the  har- 
bour of  Tripoli.  The  reality  of  the  transfer  was 
doubted,  but  as  she  was  attempting  to  evade  a  legal 
blockade,  the  Meshouda  was  detained. 

About  the  close  of  the  month,  Com.  Morr'fi  hove 
in  sight,  in  the  New  York,  with  the  Adams  and 
Enterprise  in  company.  As  the  flag-ship  neared 
the  coast,  several  small  vessels,  convoyed  by  a  num- 
ber of  gun-boats,  were  discovered  close  in  with  the 
land,  making  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the  port. 
Chase  was  immediately  given,  and  finding  them- 
selves cut  off  from  the  harbour,  the  merchant  vessels, 

alarm  in  the  New  York,  and  smoke  issuing  from  her  ports,  beat  to 
quarters,  and  ranged  up  under  the  stem  of  the  commodore,  with 
his  guns  trained,  in  readiness  to  fire.  The  threatened  consumma- 
tion to  a  calamity  that  was  already  sufficiently  grave,  Avas  pre- 
vented by  explanations. 
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eleven  in  all,  took  refuge  in  Old  Tripoli,  while  the 
gun-boats,  by  means  of  their  sweeps,  were  enabled 
to  pull  under  the  batteries  of  the  town  itself.  No 
sooner  did  the  vessels,  small  latine-rigged  coasters 
loaded  with  wheat,  get  into  Old  Tripoli,  than  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  defend  them.  A  large  stone 
buihling  stood  on  a  bank  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  shore,  and  it  was  occupied  by  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers.  In  the  course  of  the  night  breast- 
works were  erected  on  each  side  of  this  building,  by 
means  of  the  sacks  of  wheat  which  composed  the 
cargoes  of  the  feluccas.  The  latter  were  hauled  upon 
the  beach,  high  and  dry,  immediately  beneath  the 
building,  and  a  large  force  was  bi ought  from  Tripoli 
to  man  the  breast-works. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship, 
volunteered  to  go  in  that  night,  with  the  boats  of 
the  squadron,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  craft ;  but, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  people  under  so  much 
uncertainty,  the  commodore  decided  to  wait  for  day- 
light, in  order  that  the  ships  might  co-operate,  and 
in  the  hope  of  intimidating  the  Tripolitans  by  a  show 
of  all  his  force.  Mr.  Porter,  however,  went  in  alone 
and  reconnoitered  in  the  dark,  receiving  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  musketry  of  the  troops  when  discovered. 

Next  morning,  the  offer  of  Mr.  Porter  was 
accepted ;  and  Sustained  by  Lieutenant  James  Law- 
rence, of  the  Enterprise,  and  a  strong  party  of  officers 
and  men  from  the  other  ships,  he  went  boldly  in,  in 
open  day.     As  the  boats  pulled  up  within  reach  of 
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nusketry,  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which 
there  wa^  very  little  opportunity  of  returning.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  superiority  of  the  Turks  in 
numbers,  the  party  landed,  set  fire  to  the  feluccas, 
and  regaining  their  boats,  opened  to  the  right  and 
left,  to  dlow  the  shot  of  the  ships  to  complete  the 
work.  The  enemy  now  appeared  as  desperately 
bent  on  preserving  their  vessels,  as  their  assailants,  a 
few  minutes  before,  had  been  bent  on  destroying 
them.  Regardless  of  the  fire  of  the  ships,  they 
rushed  on  board  the  feluccas,  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  and,  in  the  end  preserved  them. 

This  attack  was  made  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
and  reflected  high  credit  on  all  engaged.  The  parties 
were  so  near  each  other,  that  the  Turks  actually 
threw  stones  at  the  Americans,  and  their  fire  was 
sharp,  heavy,  and  close.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
could  never  be  ascertained,  but  a  good  many  were 
seen  to  fall.  Of  the  Americans,  12  or  15  were 
killed  and  wounded;  and  among  the  latter,  was 
Mr.  Porter,  who  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
right,  and  a  musket  ball  through  the  left  thigh, 
while  advancing  to  the  attack,  though  he  continued 
to  command  to  the  last.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished,  as  was  Mr.  John  Downes,  one 
of  the  midshipmen  of  the  New  York*. 

Com.  Morris  determined  to  follow  up  this  attack 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  is  the  fifth  instance  in  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  record  the  good  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
David  Porter,  in  four  years,  and  the  third  time  he  was  wounded. 
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on  the  wheat  vessels,  by  making  one  on  the  gun- 
boats of  the  enemy.  The  harbour  of  Tripoli  is 
formed  by  an  irregularly  shaped  indentation  of  the 
coast,  which  opens  to  the  north.  The  greatest  depth 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  width  may  be  a 
little  more.  On  its  western  side,  this  indentation 
runs  off  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees  with  the 
coast,  while  on  the  eastern,  the  outline  of  the  bay 
melts  into  that  of  the  main  shore  much  less  per- 
ceptibly, leaving  the  anchorage  within  a  good  deal 
exposed  to  north-east  winds.  But  at  the  point 
where  the  western  angle  of  the  bay  unites  with  the 
main  coast,  there  is  a  small  rocky  peninsula  that 
stretches  off  in  a  north-east  direction  a  considerable 
distance,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  mole,  and,  at  the 
end  of  this  again,  an  artificial  mole  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  line  extending  nearly  east-south-east. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  real  port  is 
behind  this  mole,  in  which  there  is  water  for  galleys, 
and  where  vessels  are  sufficiently  protected  from  any 
winds.  The  town,  which  is  small,  crowded,  and 
walled,  stretches  along  the  shore  of  this  port,  for  less 
than  a  mile,  then  retires  inland  about  a  thousand 
feet,  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  wall 
along  the  harbour,  it  strikes  the  sea  again  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  angle 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  bay  and  the 
coast.  Of  course,  the  town  extends  the  latter  dis- 
tance along  the  open  sea.  The  shore,  however,  is 
rocky,  though  low,  and  rocks  lie  in  sight  at  some 
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distance  from  the  beach.  On  one  of  these  rocks,  in 
front  of  the  end  of  the  town  that  lies  exposed  to  the 
sea,  a  worlc  has  been  built  some  distance  off  in  the 
water,  which  is  called  the  French  Fort  On  the 
natural  mole  are  batteries,  one  of  which  is  in  two 
tiers;  at  the  end  of  the  artificial  mole  is  another, 
and  several  are  distributed  along  the  walls  of  the 
place. 

Near  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  town,  and 
hnmediately  on  the  shore  of  the  port,  stands  the 
Bashaw*s  castle ;  the  entrance  into  the  inner  harbour, 
or  galley  mole,  lying  necessarily  between  it  and  the 
mole-head;  the  distance  between  the  two  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  advanced  peninsula, 
which  forms  what  we  have  termed  the  natural  mole, 
is  surrounded  by  broken  rocks,  which  show  them^ 
selves  above  the  water,  but  which  suddenly  cease 
within  pistol  shot  of  its  batteries.  At  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  feet,  however,  the  line  of  these  rocks 
re-appears,  stretching  off  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, about  a  mile  fuither.  These  rocks  are  broken, 
and  have  many  small  passages  between  them,  through 
which  it  is  possible  for  boats  to  pull.  They  form  a 
sort  of  breakwater  to  the  bay ;  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  latter  being  covered  with  shoals,  the  two 
together  make  a  tolerably  safe  anchorage  within. 

A  little  east  of  south,  from  the  north-easterly 
extremity  of  the  rocks,  stands  Fort  English,  distant 
rather  more  than  a  mile,  on  an  angle  of  the  coast, 
that  may  be  said  to  form  the  eastern  point  of  the 
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bay,  though  it  is  by  no  means  as  much  advanced 
as  the  western.  The  main  entrance  is  between  the 
end  of  the  rocks  and  the  shoals  towards  Fort  English, 
the  water  being  deep,  and  the  passage  near  half  a 
mile  wide.  Thus  a  vessel  coming  from  sea,  would 
steer  about  south-west  in  entering,  and  would  be 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  castle,  the  mole, 
and  all  the  adjacent  batteries,  and  a  cross  fire  from 
Fort  English.  There  is,  however,  an  entrance  by 
the  passage  between  the  natural  mole  and  the  rocks, 
or  through  the  open  space  already  mentioned. 
This  is  called  the  western,  or  the  little  entrance ;  it 
may  be  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  width ;  and 
vessels  using  it  are  obliged  to  pass  close  to  the 
batteries  of  the  natural  and  the  artificial  moles.  As 
they  round  the  molehead,  they  open  those  of  the 
castle  and  of  the  town  also. 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  batteries  of  the  place, 
were  the  gun  boats  and  galleys.  These  boats  were 
large  vessels  of  their  class,  latine-rigged,  capable  of 
going  to  sea  on  emergencies,  as  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal occupations  had  been  to  convoy  along  the 
coast.  Several  that  were  subsequently  examined 
by  the  American  officers,  had  a  brass  gun,  IH  feet 
long,  with  a  bore  to  receive  a  shot  that  weighed  29 
pounds,  mounted  in  the  bows,  besides  two  brass 
howitzers  aft.  The  guns  were  fine  pieces,  and 
weighed  6600  pounds.  When  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, the  gun-boats  were  commonly  moored  just 
within  the  rocks,  and  without  the  artificial  mole, 
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where  they  answered  the  purpose  of  aiUlitional  bat- 
teries to  command  the  entrance.  By  this  disposition 
of  his  means  of  defence,  the  Bashaw  couUl,  at  all 
times,  open  a  fire  of  heavy  guns  aHoat,  on  any 
vessel  that  ventured  close  in,  in  addition  to  that  of 
his  regular  works.  There  were  two  or  three  light 
cruisers  moored  in  tiie  upper  part  of  the  harbour, 
that  could  be  of  little  use  except  as  against  attacks 
within  the  rocks,  and  two  galleys.  On  emergencies, 
the  smaller  vessels  could  take  shelter  behind  the 
rocks,  where  they  were  nearly  protected  from  fire. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  gun- 
boats were  stationed  well  out,  near  the  rocks  and 
the  mole,  in  a  manner  to  admit  of  their  giving  and 
receiving  a  fire ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
of  May,  the  preparations  having  been  previously 
made,  a  signal  was  shown  from  the  New  York,  for 
the  John  Adams  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy,  and 
commence  an  attack.  Captain  Rodgers  obeyed  the 
order  with  promptitude,  taking  a  position  within 
reach  of  grape ;  but,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
wind,  the  two  other  ships  were  unable  to  second 
her,  as  was  intended.  In  consequence  of  these  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  the  attack  proved  a  failure, 
in  one  sense,  though  the  boats  soon  withdrew 
behind  the  rocks,  and  night  brought  the  affair  to  an 
end.  It  is  believed  that  neither  party  suffered  much 
on  this  occasion. 

The  next  clay  Com.  Morris  made  an  attempt  to 
negociate  a  peace,  through  the  agency  of  M.  Nissen, 
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the  Danish  consul,  a  gentleman  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions, appears  to  have  been  the  friend  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  active  in  doing  good.  To  this 
proposal  the  Bey  listened,  and  one  of  his  ministers 
was  empowered  to  meet  the  American  commander 
on  the  subject.  Having  received  proper  pledges 
for  his  safe  return,  Com.  Morris  landed  in  person, 
and  each  party  presented  its  outlines  of  a  treaty. 
The  result  was  an  abrupt  ending  of  the  negociition. 

This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  June,  and,  on  the 
loth,  the  New  York  and  Enterprise  left  the  station 
for  Malta.  At  the  latter  place.  Com.  Morris  re- 
ceived intelligence  concerning  the  movements  of  the 
Algerine  and  Tunisian  corsairs,  that  induced  him 
to  despatch  the  Enterprise,  with  orders  to  Captain 
Rodgers  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  and  to 
join  him,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  at 
Malta. 

After  the  departure  of  the  flag  ship,  the  John 
Adams,  28,  Captain  Rodgers,  and  the  Adams,  28, 
Captain  Campbell,  composed  the  force  left  before 
the  enemy's  port.  The  speedy  return  of  the  Enter- 
prise, 12,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Lieut- 
tenant  Com.  Hull,  who  had  succeeded  Lieutenant 
Com.  Sterrett,  added  that  light  vessel  to  the 
squadron.  Some  movements  in  the  harbour,  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June,  induced  Captain 
Rodgers,  the  senior  officer  present,  to  suspect  that 
it  was  intended  to  get  a  cruiser  to  sea  that  night,  or 
to  cover  the  return  of  one  to  port.     With  a  view  to 
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defeat  either  of  these  plans,  the  Adorns  was  sent  to 
the  westward,  the  Knterprise  to  the  eastward,  while 
the  John  Adams  remained  in  the  offing.  . 

On  the  following  morning,  about  seven  o'clock, 
the  Enterprise  was  seen  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, with  a  signal  flying  of  an  enemy.  At  that 
moment,  the  John  Adams  was  a  few  leagues  out  at 
sea,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  two  vessels 
could  speak  each  other.  Captain  Rodgers  now 
found  that  a  large  ship  belonging  to  the  Bashaw, 
had  run  into  a  deep  narrow  bay,  about  seven 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  where  she  bad 
taken  a  very  favourable  position  for  defence,  and 
anchored  with  springs  on  her  cable.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  ascertained  that  nine  gun-boats  were 
sweeping  along  the  shore,  to  aid  in  defending  her, 
while,  as  usual,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  was  hover- 
ing about  the  coast,  to  resist  any  attack  by  means 
of  boats.  The  ship  was  known  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  Bey's  remaining  corsairs,  mounting  22  guns, 
and  she  was  very  full  of  men. 

Captain  Rodgers  owed  the  opportunity  that  now 
offered  to  attack  his  enemy,  to  the  steadiness  and 
gallantry  of  Lieut.  Com.  Hull,  who,  on  making  his 
adversary  at  day-light,  had  cut  him  off  from  the 
town,  with  a  spirit  that  did  infinite  credit  to  that 
officer.  The  Tripolitan  was  treble  the  force  of 
the  Enterprise,  and  had  he  chosen  to  engage  the 
schooner,  Mr.  Hull  would,  probably,  have  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  his  little  vessel,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  enemy  from  getting  into  port. 
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Tlie  (liflpositionii  of  Captain  Rmlf^crs  were  noon 
made.  He  Btoo<l  in,  with  the  £nti*rprise  in  com- 
pany, until  the  John  Adams  was  within  point-hlank 
shot  of  the  enemy,  when  she  opened  her  fire.  A 
smart  cannona<le  was  maintained  on  hoth  sides,  for 
forty-five  minutes,  when  the  people  of  the  corsair 
abandoned  their  guns,  with  so  much  precipitation, 
that  great  numbers  leaped  overboard,  and  swam  u> 
the  shore.  The  John  Adams  was  now  in  qimrtci  • 
less-five,  by  the  lead,  and  she  wore  with  her  hcud  off 
shore.  At  the  same  time,  the  Enterprisf^  was  ordered 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  the  beach, 
while  boats  could  be  got  out  to  take  possession  of 
the  abandoned  ship.  But  a  boat  returning  to  the 
corsair,  the  John  Adams  tacked  and  renewed  her 
fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  colours  of  the  corsair 
were  hauled  'Lown,and  all  her  guns  were  discharged; 
those  which  u^ere  pointed  towards  the  Americans, 
and  those  which  were  pointed  towards  the  land. 
At  the  next  moment  she  blew  up. 

The  explosion  was  very  heavy,  and  it  tore  the  hull 
of  the  Tripolitan  entirely  to  pieces.  The  two  after- 
masts  were  forced  into  the  air,  to  twice  their  usual 
height,  with  all  the  yards,  ,tf;/ini(,  and  hamper 
attached.  The  cause  of  thi<  ex  )lo^  un  is  uuKUown, 
though  it  might  have  been  thought  intentional,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  boat  that 
had  returned  to  her,  were  blown  up  in  the  ship, 
none  having  left  her  after  their  arrival.  As  the  shot 
of  the  John  Adams  was  seen  to  hull  the  enemy 
repeatedly,  the  corsair  is   also   supposed  to   have 
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sustained  i  sevttV  ^>bs  In'forc  her  [tcople  (irHt  a\)tK^ 
doiu'<l  her. 

The  Jo.  I)  Aduiii.s  and  Knterpriso  attciiipkti  to  cut 
otX  the  diviHioii  of  gun-bouts,  but  found  the  wuU^r 
slioul  too  far  to  Mcawurd  of  them,  to  render  the  firu 
of  tiieir  guns  ertective.  Knov^iilg  t\m  wliole  coont 
intimately,  the  latter  wore  enabled  to  escape. 

The  ships  before  Tripoli,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Com.  Morris,  now  suiUmI  for  Malta  to  join 
that  officer,  when  the  whole  squadron  proceeded  lo 
different  ports  in  ludy,  togetlior.  From  Leghorn, 
the  John  Adams  was  sent  down  t(  tlie  straits  with  a 
convoy ;  the  Adams  to  Tunis  and  ^^iibraltar,  and  the 
Enterprise  back  to  Malta,  in  ques*  of  despatches. 
Soon  after,  the  New  York,  herseil,  went  below, 
touching  at  Malaga,  where  Com.  Morris  found 
letters  of  recall.  The  command  was  left  tempo- 
rarily, with  Captain  Kodgers,  who  hoisted  a  broad 
pennant  in  the  New  York,  while  <  'om.  Morris 
took  charge  of  the  Adams,  to  [)rocee(l  to  America. 
Captain  Campbell,  lute  of  the  Adams,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  John  Adams. 

Com.  Morris  reached  home  on  the  2 1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1803;  and  the  government,  which  professed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
employed  the  force  entrusted  to  his  discretion,  de- 
manded the  usual  explanations.  These  explanations 
not  proving  satisfactory,  a  Court*  of  Inquiry  was 

*  Tins  court  consisted  of  Captain  S.  Barron,  President ; 
Captain  Ilugli  Q.  Campbell,  and  Lieutenant  John  Cassin. 
Walter  Jones,  jun.  Esf[.  Judge  Advocate. 
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convened,  by  order  of  the  department,  dated  March 
the  10th,  1804,  and  the  result  was  an  opinion  that 
this  officer  had  not  discovered  due  diligence  and 
activity  in  annoying  the  enemy,  on  various  occa- 
sions, between  the  8th  of  January,  1803,  and  the 
period  of  the  expiration  of  his  command.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
the  president  dismissed  Com.  Morris  from  the  navy. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  act  of  the  executive,  in  this  instance,  was 
precipitate  and  wrong.  The  power  of  removal  from 
office  is  given  to  the  president  to  be  exercised  only 
on  important  occasions,  and  lor  the  public  good ; 
and  it  has  been  much  questioned,  whether  the  power 
itself  is  salutary,  in  the  cases  of  military  men.  The 
civilian  who  does  not  do  his  duty,  must  be  replaced 
immediately,  or  the  office  virtually  becomes  vacant; 
but  no  such  pressing  necessity  exists  in  the  army 
and  navy,  as  subordinates  are  always  ready  tempo- 
rarily to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  superiors.  In 
the  navy,  this  necessity  is  still  less  striking  than  in 
the  army,  since  officers  of  the  same  rank  are  never 
wanting  to  fill  vacancies. 

But  there  is  a  far  higher  consideration,  why  no 
military  man  should  ever  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission, except  in  very  extraordinary  instances, 
unless  by  a  solemn  trial  and  a  formal  finding  of  a 
court.  His  profession  is  the  business  of  a  life ;  his 
conduct  is  at  all  times  subject  to  a  severrf  prui 
exacting  code,  and  dismission  infers  disgrace.     So 
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general,  indeecl,  is  the  opinion  that  every  officer  is 
entitled  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  that  greater  disgrace 
is  apt  to  attach  itself  to  an  arbitrary  dismission,  by 
an  exercise  of  executive  power,  than  to  a  sentence 
of  a  court  itself,  since  the  first  ought  only  to  proceed 
from  conduct  so  flagrantly  wrong,  as  to  sui)ersede 
even  the  necessity  of  trial.  Tiiere  was  another 
motive  that  ought  to  have  weighed  with  the  govern- 
ment, before  it  resorted  to  the  use  of  so  high  a 
power.  The  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  on  Com.  Morris,  were  his  juniors  in  rank, 
and  one  was  his  inferior.  Although  the  characters 
of  these  officers  were  above  suspicion,  as  to  motives, 
the  accused,  on  general  principles,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  the  benefit  of  the  exception,  and  was 
entitled  to  demand  all  the  forms  of  the  service, 
before  he  was  finally  condemned. 

It  has,  more  or  less,  been  a  leading  defect  of  the 
civil  administration  of  the  military  affairs  of  the 
American  government,  that  too  little  of  professional 
feeling  has  presided  in  its  councils,  the  men  who  are 
elevated  to  political  power,  in  popular  governments, 
seldom  entering  fully  into  the  tone  and  motives  of 
those  who  are  alive  to  the  sensibilities  of  military 
pride.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  influence  of 
those  who  have  merely  the  habits  of  civilians,  on  the 
fortunes  of  men  so  differently  educated,  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  manner  in  which  the  executive  autho- 
rity just  alluded  to  has  been  too  often  wielded  ;  pre- 
senting  on  one  side  ex  parte  decisions  that  have 
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been  more  characterised  by  precipitation  and  petu- 
lance, than  by  dignity,  justice,  or  discretion;  and 
on  the  other,  by  a  feebleness  that  has  too  often 
shrunk  from  sustaining  true  discipline,  by  refusing 
to  confirm  the  decisions  of  courts  that  have  deli- 
berately heard  and  dispassionately  sentenced. 

The  death  of  Com.  Barry*,  the  resignations  of 

*  John  Barry  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  AVcxfonl,  Irehmd, 
where  he  was  born  in  1745.  lie  came  to  America  a  you  tli,  having 
adopted  the  life  of  a  seaman  as  a  profession.  Circumstances  early 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  oflScers  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  the  navy  of  the  united  colonics.  He  is 
also  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  regular  officer  who  got  to  sea 
on  a  cruise,  though  this  honour  lies  between  him  and  Com.  Hop- 
kins. In  command  of  the  Lexington,  14,  he  took  the  Edward 
tender,  after  a  smart  action,  in  1776.  In  1777,  he  performed  a 
handsome  exploit  in  the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  four  boats, 
carrying  an  enemy's  man-of-war  schooner  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  For  a  short  time,  he  also  served  with  the  army,  during  the 
eventful  campaign  in  New  Jersey.  In  1778,  he  made  a  most 
gallant  resistance  against  a  superior  force,  in  the  Raleigh,  32, 
losing  his  ship,  but  saving  most  of  his  crew.  In  1781,  in  the 
Alliance,  32,  he  took  the  Atalanta  and  Trepassy,  after  a  bloody 
combat,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1782,  he  fought 
a  close  battle  with  an  English  ship  in  the  West  Indies,  being 
driven  off  by  a  superior  force  that  was  in  sight.  At  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  new  marine,  under  the  present  government  in  1794, 
Captain  Barry  was  named  the  senior  officer,  in  which  station  he 
died. 

Com.  Barry,  as  an  officer  and  a  man,  ranked  very  high.  His 
affection  to  his  adopted  country  was  never  doubted,  and  was  put 
to  the  proof,  as  the  British  govemniont  is  said  to  have  bid  high  to 
detach  him  from  its  service,  during  the  Revolution.     He  died 
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Com.  Dale*,  and  Com.  Truxtun,  with  the  dismissals 


childless  and  greatly  respected,  September  IBth,  1803,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  made  his  home,  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  the  country,  and  whore  ho  had  married. 

•  Richard  Dale  was  bom  in  tho  year  17'^7»  at  a  short  distance 
from  Norfolk,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  went  to  sea  young, 
jAnd  was  mate  of  a  vessel  in  1 775.  After  serving  a  short  time 
irregularly,  Mr.  Dale  joined  the  United  States  brig  Lexington  iu 
July  1776*  as  a  midshipman.  When  the  Lexington  was  taken  by 
the  Pearl,  Mr.  Dale  was  left  in  the  brig,  and  he  was  active  in  her 
recapture.  The  succeeding  year  he  sailed,  as  a  master's  mate,  in 
the  Lexington,  was  in  her,  in  her  cruise  round  Ireland,  and  was 
captured  in  her  by  the  Alert,  after  a  long  action.  Mr.  Dale 
escaped  from  Mill  Prison  in  February  I77B,  was  retaken  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent  back  to  confinement.  For  an  entire  year  he 
remaihed  a  captive,  wlien  he  escaped  a  second  time,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  France.  Here  he  joined  the  celebrated  squadron  fit- 
ting  under  Paul  Jones,  an  officer  who  soon  discovered  his  merit, 
and  made  him  first  lieutenant  of  hia  own  ship,  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Dale  in  that  capacity,  is  recorded 
in  the  text.  After  the  cruise  in  the  squadron  he  went  through 
the  British  cLannel  with  his  commander  in  the  Alliance,  32,  and 
subsequently  came  to  America  with  him  in  the  Ariel,  20,  in  1780* 
Mr.  Dale  was  not  yet  twenty-three  years  old,  and  he  appears  now 
to  have  first  obtained  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
from  the  government  at  home,  that  under  which  he  had  previously 
acted  having  been  issued  in  Europe.  Mr.  Dale  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Trumbull,  28,  in  which  ship  he  served  in  her 
action  with  the  Iris  and  Monk,  when  the  Trumbull  was  taken. 
Ho  was  made  a  prisoner  a  second  time,  of  course,  but  he  was 
shortly  after  exchanged. 

Mr.  Dale  does  not  appear  to  have  served  any  more,  in  public 
vessels,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  but  in  1794,  he  was 
commissioned  as  the  fourth  captain,  in  the  present  marine.     Cap- 
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of  Com.  Morris*,  and  Captain  M'Nicll,  rediicetl  the 
list  of  captains  to  nine,  the  nnmber  named  in  the 
reduction  law,  for  that  act  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  rigidly  regarded  from  the  moment  of  its  passage. 
After  the  death  of  Com.  Barry,  Com.  S.  Nicholson, 

tain  Dale  commanded  the  Ganges,  20,  the  first  vessel  that  went  to 
sea  under  the  new  organization.  He  conftinued  hut  a  short  time 
in  this  ship,  getting  a  furlough  in  1799,  to  make  an  East  India 
voyage.  In  1801,  he  made  the  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  which 
has  hecn  related  in  the  body  of  this  work,  as  commander  of  the 
squadron,  and  the  following  year  he  resigned. 

Few  men  passed  youths  more  chequered  with  stirring  incidents 
than  Com.  Dale,  and  few  men  spent  the  evening  of  their  days 
more  tranquilly.  On  quitting  the  navy,  he  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  enjoyment  of  a  spotless  name,  a  competency,  and 
a  tranquil  mind,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  event  occurred 
February  24th,  1826,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Com.  Dale  had  the  reputation  of  being  both  a  good  officer  and 
a  good  seaman.  He  was  cool,  brave,  modest,  and  just.  Not- 
withstanding his  short  service  in  the  present  marine,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  character  that  all  respected,  while  none  envy. 

*  Richard  Valentine  Morris  belonged  to  one  of  the  historical 
families  of  the  country,  which  has  been  seated  a  century  and  a  half 
at  Morrissania,  in  West  Chester  county,  New  York.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Lewis  Morris,  of  Morrissania,  who  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  early  adopted 
the  sea  as  a  profession.  Without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  much  service,  the  great  influence  and  fair  pretensions  of  his 
family,  caused  him  to  be  appointed  to  the  station  of  the  ninth 
captain  in  the  new  navy,  his  commission  having  been  dated  June 
7th,  1798.  Captain  Morris  was  probably  the  youngest  man, 
among  those  originally  named  to  the  rank  he  held,  but  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit,  in  the  command  of  the  Adams,  28 
during  the  war  with  France.     At  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  in 
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who  first  apiKuirs  in  our  liistory  as  the  commander 
of  tl»e  Dolpliin,  10,  during  the  cruise  of  (^aptaiii 
Wickes  in  the  Irish  and  English  channels,  hecame 
the  senior  officer  of  the  service,  making  the  second 
member  of  the  same  family  who  had  fdled  that 
honourable  station. 

IROl,  Captain  Morris  was  retained  as  the  fifth  in  rank,  and  his 
selection  to  command  the  Mediterranean  stpiadron  wan  due  to  his 
])lacc  on  the  list ;  the  ago  and  state  of  healtli  of  the  few  officers 
above  him,  rendering  them  indisposed  to  actual  service  of  the 
nature  on  which  he  was  sent. 

The  fault  of  Com.  Morris  in  managing  the  force  entrusted  to  him 
was  merely  one  of  judgment,  for  neither  his  zeal  nor  his  courage 
was  ever  questioned.  Had  he  been  regularly  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  a  reprimand,  in  all  r»'obability,  would  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  punishment;  and  it  is  due  to  his  character,  to  add, 
that  his  dismissal  from  the  navy  has  usually  been  deemed  a  high- 
handed political  measure,  rather  than  a  military  condemnation. 
He  lived  respected,  and  died  in  his  original  ])osition  in  life,  while 
attending  the  legislature  at  Albany,  in  1814.  He  was  considered 
a  good  ofliccr,  in  general,  and  Wiib  a  seaman  of  very  fair  preten- 
sions. 
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AUHEEMEiNT 

Between  Capt.  John  Paul  Jmet  and  the  Officert  of  the  S(jua(lron. 

[Translation.] 

Agreement  between  Messrs.  John  Paul  Jones,  Captain  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard ;  Pierre  Landais,  Captain  of  the  Alliance  ; 
Dennis  Nicolas  Cottineau,  Captain  of  the  Pallas ;  Joseph 
Varagc,  Captain  of  the  Stag  (Le  Cerf) ;  and  Philip  Nicolas 
Ricot,  Captain  of  the  Vengeance ;  composing  a  squadron,  that 
shall  be  commanded  by  the  oldest  officer  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  in  case  of  death  or  retreat.  None  of  the 
said  commanders,  whilst  they  are  not  separated  from  tho 
said  squadron,  by  order  of  the  minist  ^hall  act  but  by  virtue 
of  the  brevet  which  they  shall  have  obtained  from  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  displayed. 

The  division  of  prizes  to  the  superior  officers  and  crews  of  said 
squadron,  shall  be  made  agreeably  to  the  American  laws  ;  but  it 
is  agreed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  whole,  coming  to  each 
vessel  of  the  squadron,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  minister  of  the 
marine  department  of  France,  and  the  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  copy  of  the  American  laws  shall  be  annexed  to  the  present 
agreement,  after  having  been  certified  by  the  commander  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard ;  but  as  the  said  laws  cannot  foresee  nor 
determine  as  to  what  may  concern  the  vessels  and  subjects  of 
other  nations,  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  whatever  may  be 
contrary  to  them,  shall  be  regulated   by  the  mini»ter  of  the 
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Froncli   marine,   and   the   milliliter   of    the    Unit(*<l    SUiti'M   nf 
America. 

It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  the  orders  given  by  tlio  miiiiHter  o( 
the  French  marine,  and  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  executed. 

Considering  the  necessity  there  is  for  preserving  the  interests 
of  each  individual,  the  pri^ses  that  shall  bo  taken  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  orders  of  Monsieur  le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  Honorary 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Hotel  of  Invalids,  who  has  furnished  the 
expenses  of  the  armament  of  said  squadron. 

It  is  agreed,  that  M.  le  Ray  de  Chaumont  be  requested  not  to 
give  up  the  part  of  the  prizes  coming  to  all  the  crovs,  and  to 
each  individual  of  the  said  squadron,  but  to  their  order,  and  to 
be  responsible  for  the  same  in  his  own  proper  name. 

Whereas  the  said  squadron  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  the  common  enemies  of  France  and  America,  it  has  l)oen 
agreed  that  such  armed  vessels,  whether  French  or  American, 
may  be  associated  therewith,  as  by  common  consent  shall  bo 
found  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  that  they  shall  have  such 
proportion  of  the  prizes  which  shall  be  taken,  as  the  laws  of  thoir 
respective  countries  allow. 

In  ease  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  before  mentioned  com- 
manders of  vessels,  he  shall  be  replaced  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
the  tariff,  with  liberty,  however,  to  choose  whether  he  will  remain 
in  his  own  ship,  or  give  up  to  the  next  in  order  the  command 
of  the  vacant  ship. 

It  has  moreover  been  agreed,  that  the  commander  of  the  Stag 
(le  Cerf)  shall  be  excepted  from  the  last  article  of  this  present 
agreement,  because,  in  case  uf  a  disaster  to  M.  do  Varagct,  he 
shall  be  replaced  by  his  second  in  command,  and  so  on  by  the 
other  officers  of  his  cutter,  the  Stag  (le  Cerf). 

J.  P.  Jones, 
P.  Landaib, 

De  CoTTINEAir, 

Varage, 

P.    RiCOT, 

Le  Ray  de  Ciiaumomt. 

(i>l»aiko's  J)iplomatic  Correspondcnct',  Vol.  III.,  p.  'JlO>i.) 
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Imtli  tht 


I'onsoqnonoe  oi  ine  miaiuy  oi  tiio  arts  in  Aincnca,  imtii  iiu* 
soMiem  and  soanicn  have  had  to  contend  with  tlieir  onenii»'H,  in 
the  ware  that  arc  paHsed,  under  the  dittadvantageM  of  possessing 
inferior  arms,  powder,  and  even  shot.     IIow  far  these  (U-ficienoies 
in  the  guns  and  shot  may  have  been  felt  in  the  Revolution,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  military  supplies  were 
obtained  either  from  the  enemy  himself,  or  from  Europe.     After 
the  Revolution,  however,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  the  navy  in  particular,  laboured  under  great  disadvan- 
tages on  account  of  defective  armaments  and  stores.     In  many  of 
the  actions,  more  men  were  injured  by  the  bursting  of  guns, 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  the  shot,  from  imperfect 
casting,  frequently  broke  when  they  struck.      Another  conse- 
quence of  this  defective  casting  was  a  diminution  in  weight, 
and,  consequently,  in  momentum.     The  latter  fact  having  been 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  writer,  with  a  view  to 
this  work,  personally  weighed  a  quantity  of  shot,  both  English 
and  American,  and  made  a  note  of  the  results.     It  was  found 
that  the  old  shot,  or  those  with  which  the  ships  were  supplied  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  comparatively  lighter 
than  those  which  had  been  cast  at  a  later  day ;    but  in  no 
instance  was  an  American  shot  even  then  found  of  full  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  shot  were  uniformly  of  accurate 
weight.     Some  of  the  American  32  pound  shot,  weighed  but  30 
pounds ;  and  a  gentleman  present  on  the  occasion,  assured  the 
writer  that,  a  few  years  earlier,  he  had  met  with  many  which 
did  not  much  exceed  29  pounds.     The  heaviest  weighed,  was  31 
pounds  3  ounces.     An  average  of  four,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
later  castings,  gave  30  pounds  1 1  ounces.     The  average  of  the 
18  pound  shot,  was  about  1 7  pounds ;  but  it  was  understood, 
as  this  examination  occurred  several  years   after    the    peace, 
that  the  shot,  as  well  as  the  guns,  were  then  materially  better 
than  they  had  been  previous  to  and  during  the  war. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  twelve  French  pounds  make 
nearly  thirteen  English.  Thus,  while  the  gun-deck  batteries  of 
rinsurgente  were  nominally  twelves,  the  shot  weighed  about  13 
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pounds.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  gun -deck  l»ttcricfl  of  the 
Coiistolkition  wore  nominally  twenty  •fours,  but  the  shot  probably 
weighed  about  22  pounds. 

In  the  action  with  la  Vengeance,  the  two  ships  had  the  same 
nominal  weight  of  metal  on  their  gun-decks,  viz.  eighteen- 
pounders.  But  the  eighteon-pound  shot  of  the  Vengeance  mast 
have  weighed  nearly  19^  English  pounds,  while  those  of  the 
Constellation  did  not  probably  weigh  17  pounds,  if  indeed  they 
weighed  more  than  10  pounds. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  English  shot  yrcre  over-weight, 
but  the  writer  weighed  a  good  many  himself,  and  he  found  them 
all  surprisingly  accurate. 
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